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SIR  CYRUS  OF  STO^YCLEFT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TEARS ! 

Ratmoxd  Bedfield's  right  and  title  to  the  fair 
lands  of  Stonycleft  were  gone  !  A  son  had  been 
born  to  Sir  Cyrus,  a  weakly,  delicate  little 
creature,  who  if— which  seemed  doubtful — he 
ever  grew  to  man's  estate  would  stand  between 
Eaymondand  his  heirship  for  ever!  But  instead 
of  the  bonfires  and  rejoicings  that  in  case  of  such 
an  auspicious  event  occurring,  were  to  have  taken 
place,  a  silence  as  of  death  reigned. 

VOL.    II[.  B 
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"Within  tlie  house  footsteps  went  about  noise- 
lessly ;  voices  were  hushed,  or  words  spoken  in 
whispers.  Every  face  bore  an  anxious  look  ; 
every  heart  was  fearful,  if  not  sorrowful  as  they 
thought  and  dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  the 
master  being  a  widower  a  second  time,  and  felt 
for  him,  if  they  did  not  for  the  mistress,  stricken 
so  suddenly  and  mournfully  down  even  at  death's 
door. 

What  a  sorrowful,  sad  birth  it  was  I  and  to 
none  more  so  than  to  Lady  Bedfield  herself. 
The  London  physician  she  had  so  craved  for  had 
answered  Sir  Cjtus'  hasty  telegram,  and  come 
with  the  early  morning's  dawn,  and  gladly  poor, 
tired  Mr.  Gibbs  had  relinquished  his  post, 
and  gone  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs.  The  skil- 
ful nurse  that  ought  to  have  been  there  was 
miles  away  in  attendance  on  some  one  else, 
and  only  Cynthia's  old  nurse  waited  on  Lady  Bed- 
Held.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  her  anguish  where 
had  been  her  husband,  he  who  until  now  had  so 
devotedly  served  her  ?     She  had  not  dared  ask  for 
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him;  had  not  dared  breathe  his  name;  yet,  oh 
the  agony  of  the  thought  that  he  knew  of  her 
suffering  and  would  not — did  not  come  to  her ! 
And  no  one  told  her  that  he  was  near,  or  that  all 
through  that  long  night  of  her  anguish  he  had 
been  pacing  without ;  near — how  near  ?  and  yet 
in  heart  how  far  off,  when  the  crossing  a  thresh- 
hold  would  Jiave  brought  him  to  her  side,  and 
yet,  he  had  been  content  to  listen  and  wait  with- 
out. 

Lady  Bedfield  had  not  known  of  this,  if  she 
had  she  would  have  thought  his  absence  more 
cruel  still ;  now  she  was  dead  to  all  mental  suffer- 
ing, all  outward  unkindness  and  neglect^  helpless 
and  consciousness. 

Nurse  Joyce  served  her  faithfully.  She  had 
never  liked  her,  but,  summoned  so  hastily  to  the 
bedside  of  the  suffering  lady,  she  lent  her  aid 
willingly,  marvelling  at  her  master's  absence,  but 
most  of  all  at  his  words  and  manner  when  she 
broke  the  news  of  his  son's  birth  and  his  wife's 
danger  to  him. 
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''  Get  the  child  a  foster  mother,"  said  he, 
sternly. 

"  But  my  lady,  Sir  Cyrus — what  about  my 
lady?" 

"  Pray  to  God  for  her.  She  needs  more  prayers 
than  you  can  put  up  for  her." 

And  nurse  went  her  way  thinking  of  how  Sir 
Cyrus  had  sat  by  the  bedside  of  his  first  young 
wife ;  how  he  had  clasped  her  hand  and  cheered 
and  comforted  her  with  loving  tender  words ; 
how  he  had  poured  out  her  medicine  and  waited 
on  her  himself  during  the  few  days  she  had 
lingered  after  her  baby's  birth.  She  had  never 
seemed  so  bad  as  this  his  present  wife  was,  or 
rather  had  never  lost  consciousness ;  hers  had 
been  a  gradual  sinking,  without  one  struggle  for 
life.  Nurse  had  loved  her  first  mistress  dearly, 
and  cherished  her  memory  always  ;  but  now  slie 
felt  angry  and  indignant  with  Sir  Cyrus  for  not 
paying  the  same  attention  to  this,  his  second 
wife.  Why  had  he  married  her  if  his  heart  was 
with  the  dead  ?     She  pitied  the  poor,  unconscious 
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lady  iip-stairs  with,  all  her  heart,  and  went  back 
to  her  bedside  with  a  heavy,  sorrowful  weight  on 
her  mind,  wondering  whether  the  great  man,  the 
newly-arrived  doctor  who  sat  warming  himself  by 
the  fire,  would  notice  and  remark  upon  Sir  Cyrus' 
absence, 

Eaymond  had  brought  Cynthia  back  with  him 
just  six  hours  after  she  had  fled  from  Stonycleft, 
so  that  in  the  events  that  had  followed  upon  her 
flight  her  absence  had  been  unnoticed.  At  first, 
proud  and  indignant,  she  had  seated  herself  in 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  railway  carriage  that 
bore  them  back  to  Broadbelt ;  but  as  the  journey 
wore  on,  the  revengeful,  wounded  spirit  that  had 
on  account  of  Nero's  sad  death  borne  her  up, 
died  away,  and  she  broke  into  tears  and  sobs,  and 
Haymond — who  had  injured  his  arm  in  his  haste 
to  get  out  of  the  cab  at  the  London  Bridge 
Station  lest  he  should  lose  sight  of  her  and 
Frederick  Alywin — looked  on  quietly  without 
offering  a  word  of  consolation  or  even  tendering 
his  forgiveness  for  her  broken  promise,  although 
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there  was  no  one  travelling  in  the  same  compart- 
ment with  them. 

Cynthia  and  Kaymond,  although  they  met  at 
meals,  had  scarcely  addressed  a  word  to  each 
other.  The  girl  hung  her  head  either  too  sullen 
or  ashamed  to  meet  his  eyes  ;  and  Raymond's 
heart  was  too  full  of  anxiety  for  the  events  hap- 
pening around  him,  and  of  reproach  towards  her 
who  had  deceived  him,  to  heed  or  take  notice  of 
her  silence.  He  was  angry ;  Cynthia  felt  he  was 
angry,  and  she  was  too  proud  to  say  a  word  in 
self-defence,  or  tell  him  the  cruel  tale  of  Nero's 
death,  which  would,  in  a  measure,  have  excul- 
pated her,  or  at  least  turned  away  the  edge  of  his 
anger.     So  they  met  and  parted  in  silence. 

KajTnond  would  have  left  Stony  cleft  with  his 
mother,  but  Sir  Cyrus's  first  heat  of  passion 
over  he  had,  in  his  sore  need,  asked  him  to  stay, 
and  Eaymond  willingly  consented  to  lend  his 
sympathy,  or  do  what  he  could  to  cheer  his 
uncle ;  but  Sir  Cyrus  wanted  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.     It  was  a  relief  to  feel  that  his  nephew 
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was  in  the  house ;  a  relief  to  feel  that  he  was  not 
quite  alone ;  but  as  to  sympathy,  he  wanted  none 
of  it.  His  griefs  were  his  own,  and  not  to  be 
shared  ;  he  wanted  no  prying  eyes  to  see 
the  tale  of  his  sufferings.  The  blow  had  fallen 
on  him  alone,  and  alone  he  would  bear  it ;  alone, 
shut  up  in  his  study  safe  from  all,  but  not  safe 
from  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  which  pained  and 
tortured  him  terribly ;  not  only  for  the  death  he 
might  have  to  deplore,  but  for  that  which  was 
worse  than  death — the  dishonour,  the  disgrace  of 
her  he  called  wife. 

Every  hour  Raymond  tapped  at  the  library 
door,  and  gave  in  the  bulletin  of  Lady  Bedfield's 
state,  and,  without  a  word  or  remark.  Sir  Cyrus 
received  the  paper,  and  locked  himself  in  again. 

Once  Raymond  intrusted  the  message  to  Cyn- 
thia, and  bade  her  give  it  her  father  and  see  if 
she  could  get  speech;  but  she  returned  with  no 
better  success,  half  frightened  at  Sir  Cyrus's 
changed  and  altered  looks. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on, and  Lady  Bedfield  was 
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no  better  ;  still  quiet,  still  unconscious  ;  and  Sir 
Cyrus  was  content  to  sit  in  loneliness  in  liis  study 
and  never  go  near  and  lend  his  aid,  or  it  might 
be  catch  a  last  look  of  recognition  from  her  he 
had  once  so  passionately  loved. 

But  when  the  eveniug  closed  in  Lady  Bedfield's 
death-like  torpor  passed  away  and  she  showed 
signs  of  life.  Her  eyes  opened  but  gazed  round 
unconsciously,  for  her  mind  wandered;  not  in 
loud  wild  ravings,  but  in  quiet,  sometimes  unin- 
telligible words ;  low  distressed  murmurings  of 
persons  and  things  nurse  knew  nothing  of,  but 
which  were  stamped  all  too  indelibly  on  the  sick 
woman's  memory. 

More  softly  and  cautiously  stepped  the  foot- 
steps now ;  no  sound  disturbed  the  room  where 
lay  Lady  Bedfield ;  no  sound  save  the  whispers 
of  her  own  voice  as  it  rambled  forth  the  things 
of  the  past,  or  the  more  recent,  terrible  events 
of  the  days  just  gone  by.  Nurse  tried  to  shut 
out  the  feeble  wailing  voice  which  seemed  to 
pierce  and  harrow  her  heart  ;  but,  do  what  she 
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would,  slie  heard  it  and  listened  compassionately 
or  moved  away  and  wiped  her  tear-dimned  eyes 
with  her  apron,  or  sighed  deep  sighs  as  Sir 
Cyrus's  name  fell,  sometimes  lovingly,  sometimes 
imploringly,  sometimes  even  in  terror  from  his 
pale  wife's  lips ;  and,  more  than  ever,  nurse 
wondered  why  Sir  Cyrus  did  not  come,  or  that 
he  could  stay  away  when  she  called  for  him  so 
pleadingly. 

Mr.  Gibbs  paid  his  last  visit  for  the  night 
felt  his  patient's  pulse ;  looked  more  hopeful  as 
he  issued  his  directions  ;    then  wrote  a  bulletin 
for  Sir  Cyrus  and  went  away  to  seek  Raymond. 

Mr.  Gibbs  as  well  as  nurse  was  puzzled  at  Sir 
Cyrus's  coldness  and  apathy.  How  anxious  he 
had  been  on  his  wife's  account  all  through  the 
past  months  any  one  would  have  thought  she  was 
his  one  dearest  earthly  possession,  and  yet  the 
moment  a  son  had  been  born  he  had  shown  no 
more  care  or  attention  for  her  or  her  well-being 
than  he  would  have  done  for  a  stranger.  But  the 
son !     Ah,  Mr.  Gibbs  began  to  see  more  clearly 
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now,  and  to  despise  Sir  Cyrus  proportionately. 
Like  Henry  the  eighth  a  son  had  at  last  been  born 
to  him,  and  he  cared  no  more  for  the  mother ;  or 
whether  she  lived  or  died  ;  there  were  lots  more 
wives  to  be  had,  but  sons  were  a  scarcer  com- 
modity. Here  was  the  clue  to  the  problem.  A 
disgraceful  clue  and  one  Mr.  Gibbs  did  not  like  ; 
one  he  would  least  have  expected  from  Sir  Cyrus ; 
still  it  solved  the  mystery  that  puzzled  him  and 
was  the  only  solution  Mr.  Gibbs  could  think  of. 

''  Here  !  "  said  he,  going  into  the  dining-room 
and  handing  a  paper  to  Raymond,  *'  here  is  my 
last  report  of  my  patient." 

"  I  trust  it  is  more  favorable,"  said  Raymond, 
looking  anxiously  in  his  face. 

''  May  or  may  not  be.  There  is  a  change,  and 
any  change  may  be  for  the  better,  if  the  patient 
is  no  worse." 

Raymond  was  hurrying  off. 

"  Stay,  my  dear  sir,  there  can  be  no  scich 
violent  hurry ;  I  don't  suppose  Sir  Cyrus  cares 
whether  his  wife  lives  or  dies  ?" 
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"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Raymond,  haughtily. 

"  And  sir !"  repeated  Mr.  Gibbs,  ^'  I  am  not 
going  to  eat  my  words.  I  meant  what  I  said, 
and  I  put  it  to  your  good  sense  as  to  whether  I 
am  wrong  in  giving  utterance  to  such  sentiments 
when  I  see  my  unhappy  patient  up-stairs  dying — ■ 
for  ught  any  one  can  say  to  the  contrary — and 
her  husband  never  putting  his  foot  over  the  door 
sill ;  such  conduct  may  be  befitting  the  proud 
Sir  Cyrus  Bedfield,  but,  by  Heaven !  no  man  with 
any  feeling,  sir,  would  be  guilty  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct ;  and  I  beg  you  will  let  Sir  Cyrus 
understand  that  that  piece  of  paper  you  hold  in 
your  hand  is  the  last  1  shall  write.  If  he  wishes 
to  hear  of  his  wife,  let  him  go  to  her  bedside,  his 
proper  place,"  and  somewhat  astonished  at  his 
boldness  of  speech,  little  fat  Mr.  Gibbs  went  off 
pompously  to  bed. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night.  The  light  burnt  low 
in  Lady  Bedfield's  room,  and  nurse,  worn  out  and 
wearied,  lay  back  fast  asleep  in  an  arm  chair  by 
the  smoulder  in  Of  fire. 
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There  was  silence,  save  when  Lacly  Bedfield's 
soft  low  mutterings  broke  through  the  room  and 
disturbed  it ;  but  now  her  voice  had  ceased,  and 
no  sound  struck  the  ear  except  when  a  coal  from 
the  dying  embers  dropped  on  to  the  fender  or 
nurse  moved  restlessly  in  her  uneasy  sleep. 

Presently  the  door  was  pushed  gently  open  and 
a  tall  dark  form  stood  in  the  doorway,  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  softly  and  caut  iously  went  over 
to  the  bed  where  Lady  Bedfie  Id  lay.  The  light  was 
dim — so  dim  that  he  who  stood  there  could  not 
see,  and  he  fetched  the  lamp  and  held  it  ajbove 
her. 

What  a  suffering  face  it  shone  on  and  disclosed ; 
a  face  pale  and  white  as  the  delicate  lace  which 
fringed  the  fair  throat  or  fell  softly  over  the 
wrist  of  the  shapely  hands  lying  on  the  coverlid 
so  helplessly.  The  long  dark  hair,  matted  and 
tangled, lay  here  and  there  about  the  pillow,  mak- 
ing the  face  look  still  more  ghastly  and  deathlike. 
Such  a  suffering  miserable  face  would  have  moved 
any  one's  pity ;  yet  he  who   stood  there  looked 
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coldly  on,  with  sternness  and  severity  writ  on 
every  feature  of  his  face. 

She  moved  restlessly  ;  perhaps  the  light  from 
the  lamp  held  so  ruthlessly  above  startled  her.  At 
first  only  broken  sentences  came,  but  by  and  bye 
the  words  were  more  connected,and  fell  distinctly 
on  the  ear  of  the  stern  man  who  gazed. 

^^  Hunted  to  death.  Driven  to  the  earth,"  she 
moaned,  ^^  woe,  woe  and  misery.  She  has  done 
it  all,  she  who  hates  me  and  covets  the  lands  for 
Eaymond.  Raymond!  come,  oh  come,  and  save 
me  !  Take  her  away  !  She  is  killing  me — your 
mother.  My  mother.  Ah  !  I  will  work,  I  will 
indeed — cruel  woman.  Mercy  !  mercy !  The 
telegram — make  haste.  Is  it  gone  ?  Let  us  go 
home.     Mercy !  mercy  !  '* 

Then  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness  stole  over 
her  features,  as  she  murmured,  ^^  Cyrus,  Cyrus! 
Don't  be  hard  upon  me.  Forgive  me  and  love 
me,  Cyrus  !  Cyrus  !" 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then  again  the  voice 
broke  forth. 
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"  I^  am  your  wife — your  wife,  Cyrus — tliiuk  of 
that !  A  wife  and  a  mother.  Wretched  mother. 
Hark  !  did  you  hear  that  cry  ?  It  is  the  child — 
our  child.  Won't  you  love  me,  Cyrus  ?  I  am 
your  very  own,  your  wife.  Come  to  me,  Cyrus  ! 
Won't  you  come  ?" 

Could  that  man  who  stood  listening  he  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  hear  such  words  as  these  unmoved  ? 
As  Lady  Bedfield's  weak  voice  ceased,  his  fea- 
tures worked  convulsively, — not  with  passiou,  but 
with  something  akin  to  pity.  The  stern,  fierce 
look  melted  away,  although  he  strove  deter- 
minately  to  keep  it  there  and  subdue  the  more 
tender  one  taking  its  place. 

He  set  his  lips  together  firmly  and  turned 
away.  Putting  down  the  lamp,  he  made  towards 
the  door,  hesitated,  came  back  and  then  sank  on 
his  knees  by  the  bedside,  where,  clasping  one  of 
the  thin  white  hands  in  his,  he  bent  down  his  head 
and  pressed  his  lips  on  it  passionately  again  and 
again. 

Had   Lady   Bedfield  roused   to   consciousness 
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then,all  miglit  have  been  well  for  her ;  one  loving 
word  from  her  lips  and  he  would  have  taken  her 
sorrowfully  back  to  his  hearty  and  forgiven  her 
her  sin ;  but  alas  !  she  remained  passive,  un- 
mindful, unheeding  the  strong  man's  agony  who 
knelt  by  her  side  ;  who  even  now  murmured  her 
name  in  words  as  tender  as  of  old,  although  per- 
haps reproachfully. 

Again  her  voice  broke  the  silence,  and  he 
raised  his  head  and  listened. 

"  Do  you  think  he  regretted  me  ?"  she  said, 
'^  thought  of  me  when  he  was  dying  ?  and  how 
cruelly  ha  behaved  to  me  ?  Dead, — dead  !  Poor 
Fred  Stanhope  !" 

The  words  died  away  in  a  whisper,  but  the 
man  heard  them  distinctly,  and  his  heart 
hardened  once  more,  and  he  threw  the  hand — he 
had  held  but  now  so  caressingly  in  his— away 
from  him,  and  more  sternly  than  ever — went 
out. 

But  his  steps,  perhaps  not  taken  so  cautiously 
as  before,   roused  nurse,   and  looking    up,   she 
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doubted  whether  she  was  awake,  and  really  saw 
Sir  Cyrus's  retreating  figure,  or  still  dreaming. 

She  got  up  and  stirred  the  fire,  then  taking  the 
lamp,  stood  where  the  other  had  stood  but  now, 
holding  the  lamp  even  as  he   had  held  it,   and 
looking  down  at  Lady  Bedfield. 

There  was  no  change — none.     Nurse  was  turn- 
ing away,    when   something  glistening  on  one 
of  the  white  hands  caught  her  eye.     She  lowered 
the  light  and  looked  at  it  closely. 

Lady  Bedfield's  hand  was  wet  with  tears. 

Nurse  moved  away,  shook  her  head  and  sighed, 
marvelling  more  than  ever  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  master's  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SUSPICION. 


Life,  that  most  crave  for  and  are  loth  to  part 
with,  came  back  to  Lady  Bedfield  slowly  and 
painfully.  Like  an  un trimmed  lamp  it  had 
burnt  faintly  and  dimly,  threatening  for  awhile 
that  each  feeble  glimmer  should  be  its  last ;  but 
fresh  oil  being  added,  it  had  struggled  back 
slowly,  until  its  light  once  more  shone  steady  and 
bright. 

Life  came  back  to  Lady  Bedfield.      Death  bad 
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hovered  very  near,  undecided  as  to  whether  he 
should  suddenly  pounce  upon  his  victim  and  slay 
her,  or  slowly  bear  her  away  in  his  relentless 
grasp  ;  but  after  a  short  delay  he  spread  his  wings 
and  flew  onwards,  looking  back  as  though  he 
half-regretted  his  forbearance,  or  signified  his 
intention  of  returning  again  ere  long  to  claim  her 
for  ever. 

Lady  Bedfield  lay  as  helpless  and  weak  as  her 
new  born  babe,  but  conscious  that  life  had  come 
back  to  her  when  she  wanted  it  not ;  life  that  she 
hated  and  dreaded,  because  fearing  what  might 
be  before  her  in  the  future. 

Nurse  Joyce  had  succumbed  to  the  daily,  hourly 
task  on  her  strength,  so  a  nurse  from  Cumber 
had  been  sent  for ;  a  stout,  strong  woman,  who 
soon  made  the  duties  of  the  sick  room  liffht ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  when  Lady  Bedfield  opened 
her  eyes,  and  gazed  round  consciously,  only  the 
face  of  this  uew,  and  to  her,  strange  nurse,  bent 
over  her. 

*'  Where  is  my  baby  ?     Is  it  alive?"  she  asked. 
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'^  Lor'  yes,  my  lady ;  alive  and  hearty." 

^'Is  it  a  boy?" 

*'  Yes,  my  lady.'' 

'^  Thank  God  !  for  if  it  had  been  a  girl  I  would 
have  murdered  kery 

The  woman  poured  out  a  draught,  and  held  it 
to  her  lips. 

"  There,"  said  she;  ^^now  you're  better;  but 
you  must  lie  still,  my  lady,  and  try  and  get  a  bit 
of  sleep.  It's  against  orders  to  talk.  By-and- 
bye,  when  you're  a  trifle  stronger,  I'll  let  you 
talk  as  much  as  you  like.  But  you  must  go  to 
sleep  now,  my  lady ;  you  must,  indeed,  and  then 
when  you  wake,  Mrs.  Joyce  shall  bring  the  sweet, 
innocent  baby  to  you." 

Lady  Bedfield  closed  her  eyes,  not  from  any 
desired  obedience  to  the  nurse's  request,  but  be- 
cause she  was  far  too  weak  to  push  her  inquiries 
further,  or  dispute  the  point. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Graham  was  assured  her 
charge  slept,  she  went  into  the  room — Cynthia's 
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old  nursery — where  sat  Mrs.  Joyce,  also  the  baby 
on  its  foster  mother's  lap,  who  was  trying  to  hush 
its  fretful  cries. 

"  Lor,  Mrs.  Joyce,  ma'am  ;  only  to  think  now, 
my  lady  have  come  back  to  her  sinses." 

*^  Thank  God,"  said  nurse,  hastily  and  fer- 
vently; "thank  God." 

^^  Ah !  but  I'm  none  so  sure  you've  cause  to  be 
thankful." 

'^  Why  not?"  asked  nurse,  rising. 

''■  Because  I'm  doubtful  whether  the  poor  lady 
'11  keep  'em.  She  rambled,  off,  ma'am,  and  said 
if  this  blessed  baby  had  been  a  girl  she'd  have 
murdered  it." 

Nurse  looked  surprised,  while  the  young  foster 
mother  clasped  the  baby  more  tightly  in  her 
arms,  and  looked  in  a  half-frightened,  yet  fond 
way  in  its  small  face. 

"  I  hope,  ma'am/'  went  on  Mrs.  Graham, 
"  my  lady  ain't  going  to  get  obstreperous  ;  she'll 
give  us  a  deal  of  trouble  if  she  does.     I  mind  the 
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last  time  I  waited  on  a  lady  took  like  this ;  she 
pulled  my  cap  to  ribbons,  and  tore  at  my  hair 
shameful.     But  there,  she  went  raving  mad." 

*^  Which  Lady  Bedfield  will  never  be,  please 
God,"  said  nurse,  going  out. 

"And  how's  the  baby?"  said  Mrs.  Graham, 
approaching  it,  and  peering  into  its  face. 

The  young  woman  stopped  her  song  and  her 
rocking. 

"  It  don't  cry  near  so  much  as  it  did,"  she 
replied. 

"  That's  a  blessing,  any  how." 

"  Do  you  think  he  looks  a  bit  stronger?" 

"  Well,  no  ;  1  can't  say  that  I  do." 

"  He's  very  small,  ain't  he?" 

**  Lor,  bless  you  !  I've  seen  smaller.  There's 
my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Black,  she  had  twins.  Why 
you  never  saw  such  mites  ;  you  might  have  put 
'em  each  into  a  good  sized  tumbler,  not  but  what 
one  was  rather  bigger  than  the  other.  They  was 
60  small  you  couldn't  dress  'em,  only  wrap  'em  up 
in  wadding,  and  put  'em  to  roast  like  by  the  fire." 
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"  They  was  smaller  than  this,  then  ?" 

*^  Lord  love  you !  yes.  This  baby's  a  giant 
to 'em;  not  but  what  they  had  more  colour.  I 
never  seed  a  child  with  such  a  bad  colour  as 
this/' 

'^  Mrs.  Joyce  says  her  young  lady  was  every  bit 
as  small  and  white." 

''  I  dare  say.  She  ain't  much  to  look  at  now. 
My  good  lady  in  there  is  as  fine  a  'oman  as  any- 
body need  wish  to  see,  and  ought  to  have  had  a  finer 
baby  than  this  puling  little  crettur." 

"  But  it  was  born  afore  its  time." 

^'Hum,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  mysteriously. 
'^  You  do'nt  happen  to  know  what  sent  it  into  the 
world  in  sich  a  hurry,  do  you  ?" 

The  young  woman  stared. 

*^You  don't  think  there's  anything  wrong?" 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Graham  laughed  cunningly. 

"  May  be  I  do ;  may  be  I  don't." 

^*She  ain't  a  young  'ooman,  ma'am;  the 
mother." 
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^'  No,  she  ain't ;  but  she's  strong  and  hearty 
for  all  that;  if  she  hadn't  been^  she'd  'ave  gone 
to  kingdom  come  afore  now." 

Then,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  still,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  confidential  whisper,  she  added. 

"My  dear,  1  don't  like  the  look  of  things  in 
this  house.  I'm  sent  for  to  nurse  a  sick  lady ; 
but  Lor  !  I'm  never  allowed  to  go  anigh  her,  'cept 
when  she's  dosing ;  the  very  minute  Mrs.  Joyce 
hears  her  voice  a  holding  forth,  she's  at  the  bed- 
side, and  ^^  best  go  and  snatch  a  bit  of  sleep," 
says  she;  ''  or  go  and  get  my  lady's  broth  ready;" 
she's  always  up  to  some  excuse  to  turn  me  out, 
so  as  I  shouldn't  catch  a  hint  of  what  my 
lady  chats  and  moans  about,  for  she  do  moan 
awful,  enough  to  make  a  body's  flesh  creep  at 
times." 

"  Lor  !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  listener, 
Mrs.  Graham  sank  her  voice  lower  still.  ^ 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  said  she,  ^'what  the 
master's  a  doing  of;  he  've  rever  set  foot  in  my 
lady's  room  since  here  I've  been,  and  I've  heerd 
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her  for  all  Mrs.  J.'s  caution,  a  calling  on  him 
times  out  of  number." 

There  was  a  silence  ;  and  presently  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham went  on  again. 

*^  Have  he  seen  it  ?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  the 


^^  I  don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  here  ?" 

*^]SIo." 

"  Then  I'll  take  my  davey  he  havn't  seen  it. 
Why  I  never  heerd  tell  of  sich  an  onnatural  man 
in  all  my  life,"  said  she,  indignantly.  '^  There's 
big  Sam,  down  our  court,  bangs  and  beats  his 
wife  about  shameful ;  but  '11  cry  like  a  hinfant 
when  his  wife's  took.  If  things  don't  look  better 
soon,  I  shan't  stop.  I  ain't  going  to  be  under 
Mrs.  Joyce's  thumb  for  nothing  ;  or  if  I  do  stop, 
she  must  raise  my  ten  pounds  to  fifteen." 

^^  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Joyce  is  a  wicked 
woman  ?  " 

*^  Wicked  !  whatever  put  that  in  your  mind  ? 
Wicked !  I  should  think  not.      She's  lived  nigh 
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upon  twenty  year  in  this  house,  knows  all  its 
secrets,  and  so  sticks  herself  up  a  bit.  She  —  ! 
here  she  comes." 

Mrs.  Joyce  looked  hard  at  the  two  women  ;  the 
young  foster  mother  bent  her  head  over  the  baby 
and  rocked  and  hushed  it  afresh  ;  but  Mrs. 
^^  Graham  faced  her  boldly  ;  she  was  proof  against 
a  score  of  Mrs.  Joyces,  and  never  thought  of 
hiding  her  face. 

The  new  nurse  was  not  the  only  one  who  talked 
about  the  strangeness  of  things  at  Stonycleft ; 
most  of  the  servants  were  by  this  time  talking 
and  making  guesses,  some  near,  some  far  from 
the  truth.  How  was  it  possible  that  Sir  Cyrus's 
absence  from  his  wife's  side  should  not  be  spoken 
about  ?  At  first,  whispers  faint  and  scarcely  to 
be  heard,  and  then  whispers  that  grew  louder 
and  louder,  until  the  state  of  things  going  on 
above  was  pretty  freely  discussed  in  the  servants' 
hall  below.  Some  blamed  Sir  Cyrus  ;  others,  and 
the  greater  part,  his  wife,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
never  had  been  popular  with  them,  for  the  simple 
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fjict  that  she  had  never  tried  to  make  herself  so, 
and  cared  nothing  what  they,  her  servants, 
thought  of  her,  so  long  as  she  stood  well  with 
Sir  Cyrus. 

They  thought  of  all  sorts  of  things  to  accuse 
her  of,  even  a  prediliction  for  Eaymond  Bed- 
field,  which  perhaps  Sir  C^rus  either  suspected 
or  had  accidentally  discovered ;  but  when  thoy 
found  that  Eaymond  still  remained  on  at  Stony- 
cleft,  his  uncle's  guest,  that  rumour  died  awny. 

There  was  the  fact  of  the  dog's  death — poor 
J^ero's.  Had  words  arisen  out  of  that  ?  Had 
Lady  Eedfield  heard  of  her  step-daughter's  dar- 
ing ride,  and  reproached  Sir  Cyrus  as  being  the 
cause  of  it,  and  had  Sir  Cyrus,  in  his  haste,  said 
things  that  his  wife  could  not  forgive,  unless  he 
retracted  them,  a  thing  the  Master  of  Stonycleft 
was  not  likely  to  do,  and  so  the  quarrel  might 
last  for  ever  ?  Or  had — and  here  they  were  much 
nearer  the  truth — Sir  Cyrus  heard  anything  that 
day  in  London,  as  to  his  wife's  conduct  before 
he  married  her  ?    His  had  been  a  hasty  marriage, 
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and  although  in  the  "  Times"  they  had  read  of 
her  father  having  been  a  General,  still  who  knew 
whether  it  was  true,  or  had  been  only  a  get  up 
to  make  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  look 
better.  Sir  Cyrus  had  gone  to  town  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  wife,  but  no  sooner  had  he  re- 
turned home  again,  than  he  had  summoned  Lady 
Jjedfield  to  liis  study,  and  from  that  time  to 
this,  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  begun  and 
continued. 

Whatever  Nurse  Joyce  thought  of  the  different 
whispers  which  at  times  must  have  reached  her 
ears,  she  said  nothing.  She  had  greatly  changed 
— had  grown  reserved  and  austere,  comporting 
herself  as  though  the  house  of  Stonycleft  was  in 
her  keeping,  and  that  so  long  as  she  did  not  find 
fault,  no  one  else  ought  ;  that  so  long  as  she 
waited  on  and  went  near  the  mistress,  and  lent 
her  her  countenance,  others  had  no  occasion  to 
feel  or  fear  that  any  scandal  had  arisen,  or  was 
likely  to  arise  out  of  the  present  doubtful  state 
of  things  at  Stonycleft 

c  2 
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Cynthia  had  had  her  guesses  and  surmises  as 
well  as  the  rest,  and  had  been  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
they,  until,  being  on  better  terms  with  her  cousin, 
she  had  wormed  out  of  him  a  part  explanation  of 
the  sad  scenes  enacting  before  her  bewildered 
eyes.  She  had  never  loved  her  stepmother,  and 
was  indignant  and  horrified  at  her  conduct,  while 
her  pity  and  compassion  for  her  father  was  ex- 
cessive ;  nor  could  Raymond,  do  what  he  woukl, 
plead  how  he  might,  get  her  to  express  one  word 
of  sorrow  for  Lady  Bedfield.  She  would  not  be- 
lieve she  deserved  pity  ;  would  not  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  her  repentance,  nor  in  the  love 
she  professed  to  bear  her  father. 

Things  were  at  their  worst  for  Lady  Bedfield  ; 
she  had  no  friend  to  take  her  part  or  plead  her 
cause  ;  for  Raymond,  who  would  have  done  so, 
was  shut  out  from  his  uncle's  confidence,  and 
the  son  she  had  prayed  for,  the  son  from  whose 
birth  she  had  hoped  so  much,  scarcely  bore  a 
feather's  weight  in  her  favour,  any  more  than  her 
own  position  as  the  young  heir's  mother. 
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Mrs.  Graham  went  back  to  her  x^ost  by  Lady 
Bedfield,  and  considered  how  she  should  best 
break  to  nurse  her  determination  of  having — if 
sbe  remained — a  larger  fee  than  she  had  asked 
for ;  while  Nurse  Joyce,  after  a  short  delay,  laid 
down  her  spectacles  and  her  work,  and  going 
down  stairs,  knocked  at  Sir  Cyrus'  study  door, 
then  opened  and  shut  it  carefully  behind  her. 

Her  visit  seemed  to  cause  no  surprise  to  her 
master ;  he  merely  pushed  away  the  blotting 
book  before  him,  laid  down  his  pen,  and  waited. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  my  lady  have  come  back 
to  ber  senses." 

There  was  a  silence.  Sir  Cyrus  did  not  look 
at  nurse,  neither  did  she  raise  her  eyes  to  his, 
but,  with  her  hands  firmly  clasped  over  her  black 
silk  apron,  seemed  to  expect  that  he  would  speak 
first. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  did;  and  she 
could  not  but  notice  that  his  voice  had  a  more 
cheerful  tone  than   it  had  borne  a  long  while, 
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although  his  words  were  as  chill  and  severe  as 
ever. 

"  When  ?"  he  asked. 

*^  About  half  an  hour  ago,  sir." 

Both  Sir  Cyrus  and  nurse  looked  at  the  clock, 
which  pointed  to  ten  minutes  to  twelve. 

"  Has  Mr.  Gibbs  been  ?" 

'^  His  hour's  two,  sir,  always,  unless—" 

^'  Unless  what  ?"  said  Sir  Cyrus,  impatiently. 

*^  Unless  there  was  any  material  change,  when 
we  was  to  send  for  him." 

Sir  Cyrus  rose  hastily. 

'^  Don't  ring,  sir.  Tom's  there  by  this 
time.  " 

"Why  the  devil  couldn't  you  say  so." 

^^  Have  you  any  orders,  sir  ?" 

"No.     None." 

Again  there  was  a  pause. 

"  My  lady's  stronger  and  better.  She'll  get 
well  again  now  fast,  if— if — "  nurse  hesitated. 

"  If  what,  woman  ?" 
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"  If  you'll  only  see  her,  Sir  Cyrus." 

^'  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  on  this  subject 
again  ?     Have  I  not  forbidden  it  ?" 

**  I  know,  sir.  I  know,"  said  nurse,  ''  but  it's 
my  duty  to  speak." 

''  It's  your  duty  to  be  silent  when  your  master 
orders  you." 

"  That  may  be  ;  but,  in  all  respect  I  saj  it, 
sir,  that  it  isn't  in  nature  for  a  woman  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  poor  lady's  ravings  and  be  silent. 
Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  going  up  close  to  him,  "  if  you 
did  but  see  her,  sir — if  you  did  but  hear  her  talk 
of  how  she  loves  you,  you  wouldn't  be  so  hard, 
and  she  the  mother  of  your  babe." 

'^  Has  she  set  you  on  to  this  ? "  he  asked 
sternly. 

"No,  sir.  It's  my  heart  that's  done  it. 
Haven't  I  heard  her  calling  your  name  day  after 
day,  night  after  night.  It's  always  j^oor  name, 
sir — always  yours." 

"  You  lie,  woman;  you  lie  damnably,"  cried 
Sir  Cyrus,  stung  to  the  quick,  while  all  his  hot 
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blood  rushed  over  and  burnt  hotly  in  his  face. 
^^What!  am  I  fallen  so  low  that  I  am  to  be 
bearded  by — by — " 

"Your  first  wife's  nm'se,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Joyce,  "  I  loved  her  with  all  my  heart,  and 
served  her  faithfully,  but  not  more  faithfully  than 
I  will  serve  the  present  Lady  Bedfield.  You'll 
never  get  another  lady  to  love  you  like  she  does, 
Sir  Cyrus." 

*'  Will  you  be  gone !  Am  I  master  here,  or  am 
I  not?" 

'^  Certainly,"  replied  nurse,  in  no  way  intimi- 
dated; "you're  master  of  everything,  as  well  as 
master  of  the  unhappy  lady  upstairs,  who,  if  it 
bad  pleased  God  to  take,  it  would  ha'  been  a 
mercy,  I'm  thinking." 

After  she  had  gone,  Sir  Cyrus  paced  up  and 
down  like  a  wild  beast.  To  be  told  of  his  dis- 
honour ;  have  it  flung  in  his  face  by  one  of  his 
own  servants  !  It  galled  him  terribly.  Onlj  Ids 
name  called!  What  a  lie!  when  he  himself 
bad  heard  that  other  name  uttered  in  accents  of 
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pity ;  and  if  he  had  heard,  then  of  course  nurse 
had ;  and  yet  she  had  dared  plead  ignorance  of  it, 
dared  bring  his  name  alone  forward  as  a  plea  for 
his  forgiveness  to  the  sinful  woman,  liis  wife ! 

How  Sir  Cyrus  hated  that  other  name,  and 
would  have  killed,  tortured  the  owner  to  death, 
if  he  could.  Another,  who  knew  of  his  disgrace  ! 
Another,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  sting  and 
stab  him  secretly  !  Sir  Cyrus  groand  his  teeth 
together  as  he  whispered  the  hated  name,  and 
swore  a  deep  oath,  that  if  ever  they  met,  one  or 
the  other  should  die. 

Little  did  Eaymond  Bedfield  think  what  a 
cruel,  deadly  revenge  his  mother's  had  been,  or 
he  would  have  blunted  its  edge  days  ago.  For 
Mrs.  Bedfield,  in  telling  Sir  Cyrus  of  his  wife's 
sin  had  purposely  forgotten  to  mention  the  fact  of 
Fred  Stanhope's  death,  so  Sir  Cyrus  was  in  piti- 
ful ignorance  of  it,  while  the  belief  that  he  lived, 
goaded  him  to  desperation,  and  at  times  nearly 
drove  him  mad. 

c  5 
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CHAPTER  III. 


COMPELLED   TO  LISTEN. 


During  the  next  ten  days,  Lady  Bedfield  pro- 
gressed slowly  towards  recovery.  Nurse  waited  on, 
and  served  lier — as  she  had  boldly  told  Sir  Cyrus 
she  should — faithfully.  Mrs.  Graham  attended 
to  the  room,  but  nurse  to  the  lady  ;  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham made  the  bed,  but  nurse  smoothed  the  pil- 
lows, or  arranged  them  comfortably ;  Mrs. 
Graham  poured  out  the  medicine,  or  brought  the 
baby,  but  nurse  held  the  one  to  Lady  Bedfield's 
lips,  or  placed  the  other  in  her  arms,  or  leant  over 
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and  whispered  sootliing  words,  wlien  her  eyes 
were  wet  or  moist  with  tears.  But  for  nurse's 
sympathy,  Lady  Bedfield  would  have  been  deso- 
late indeed. 

Sir  Cyrus  had  again  taken  the  head  of  his 
table,  but  there  was  a  marked  change  in  him,  so 
that  Raymond  longed,  yet  dared  not  venture  to 
say  one  word  as  to  past  events,  lest  he  should  be 
denied  now  and  for  ever  his  uncle's  house. 

Sir  Cyrus  spoke  seldom  to  his  nephew,  and 
less  to  his  daughter ;  a  hidden  sarcasm  seemed 
to  lurk  beneath  his  words,  ready  to  burst  into  a 
storm  at  the  slightest  touch.  To  his  servants  he 
was  impatient,  if  only  an  implied  request  were 
not  implicitly  and  on  the  instant  complied  with, 
and  he  would  burst  into  a  tempest  of  angry  words, 
even  before  Cynthia,  who  was  looking  wretchedly 
ill  and  out  of  spirits. 

One  morning  after  breakfast  she  was  summoned 
to  his  study,  and  shortly  afterwards,  came  back 
with  a  frightened  face  and  a  strange  excitement 
of  manner. 
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^'Raymond/'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  hurried 
into  the  dining-room,  '^  papa  is  going  away." 

But  Raymond  seemed  in  no  way  surprised; 
he  merely  laid  down  the  newspaper  he  had 
been  reading,  and  looked  rather  sadly  in  her 
face. 

*^  Did  papa  say  anything  to  you  about  it  ?" 
asked  she. 

"  Yes  ;  he  spoke  about  it  yesterday." 

"And  did  you  not  advise  him  against  it?" 

''  How  could  I  ?  I  began  a  remonstrance,  but 
he  cut  it  short ;  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
be  silent." 

"  Silent !  and  so  appear  as  though  you  ac- 
quiesced in  his  decision  ?" 

'*  Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why,  except  that 
you  have,  and  do  always  take  her  part." 

"  Poor  unhappy  woman  !  Poor  creature  !  Who 
is  to  break  it  to  her  ?" 

^^You." 

"  I !  No,  that  I  will  not.     If  Sir  Cyrus  expects 
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that  I  will,  lie  is  mistaken,"  said  Eaymond,  de- 
cidedly. 

"  Perhaps  Nurse  Joyce  will,  then.  She  has 
taken  such  a  wonderful  fancy  to  her.  I  don't 
suppose  she  ever  compares  her  to  a  cat  now, 
unless  it  is  when  my  lady  is  purring  over  her 
kitten." 

"  Cynthia,  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  speak 
so." 

But  Cynthia  was  in  one  of  her  angry  moods, 
angry  and  vexed  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Stony- 
cleft. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  mind  it.  It's 
not  abuse,  or  if  it  is,  it's  not  half  what  she  de- 
serves." 

Raymond  took  up  his  j)aper  and  went  on  read- 
ing. He  and  his  cousin  had  spoken  upon  this 
subject  before,  and  no  good  had  arisen  from  it. 
But  Cynthia  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
standing  such  a  proceeding  quietly. 

'^Raymond,"  she  called. 

Then  seeing  he  paid  no  heed,  she  stamped  her 


'^ 
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foot  angrily,  and  snatching  tlie  paper  from  liig 
grasp,  almost  tore  it  in  half. 

Raymond  rose  and  made  as  though  he  would 
have  left  the  room,  but  Cynthia,  guessing  his  in- 
tention, flew  to  the  door,  and  stood  with  her  back 
against  it ;  then,  as  she  met  his  disapproving 
look,  she  burst  into  one  of  her  ringing  laughs,  as 
she  said  : 

'^  You  are  my  prisoner,  sir." 

Raymond  moved  away  without  a  word,  and 
sitting  down,  took  up  the  torn  paper,  and  smoothed 
it  carefully. 

^^  Don't  read,  Raymond,"  said  Cynthia. 

^^  What  would  you?"  he  asked,  patiently. 

She  hesitated  a  few  moments,  and  then,  toss- 
ing her  head  as  though  deprecating  the  colour 
that  rose  brightly  in  her  cheeks,  answered, 

^*  I  cannot  leave  Stonycleft,  Raymond,  and  I^- 
I  wont;"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

So  unexpected  a  result  astonished  and  half- 
alarmed  Raymond ;  he  rose  hastily,  as  though  he 
would  have  flown  to  her  side,  but  after  a  second's 
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hesitation,  lie  sat  down  again,  and  let  her  sob  on. 
unnoticed,  although  the  sound  of  her  grief  pierced 
his  heart. 

There  had  been  silence  and  coldness  between 
them  ever  since  his  and  her  return  home  ;  but 
now  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  speak ;  now 
he  must  speak,  and  break  the  fact  of  her  lover's 
faithlessness — now  or  never.  But  it  was  a  hard 
task,  a  hard  and  a  cruel  one,  and  he  hesi- 
tated and  lingered  over  the  commencement,  and 
thought  and  bethought  him  of  how  he  should 
begin,  and  still  Cvnthia  sobbed  on,  until  wearied 
of  her  tears,  she  spoke  a.2jain,  and  more  angrily 
than  before. 

"  I  said  once  you  were  a  cold,  insensible  man, 
and  didrtt  mean  it ;  now,  I  saj  so  again,  and  this 
time  I  do  mean  it." 

'^  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other,  Cynthia.  If 
I  hesitate  in  speaking,  it  is,  God  knows,  because 
I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  wound  and 
grieve  you  terribly." 

^'  It's  of  no  use  to  reproach  me  for — for  going. 
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I  did  not  mean  to  break  my  promise,  but  it  was 
forced  on  me,  and  I  told  you  when  you  did  so 
that  I  doubted  if  I  could  keep  it.  And  yet  I 
would — I  would  have  kept  it,  but  for  Nero's 
murder ;  that  made  my  heart  flame  and  burn  like 
fire.  It's  of  no  use  to  reproach  me,  Eaymond  ;  I 
should  do  the  same  again." 

'^  I  am  not  thinking  of  doing  so,"  he  replied. 
^'  Just  now  I  would  not  reproach  you  for  the 
world." 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  stern  ?" 

''Stern!  and  at  you,  Cynthia?  Never!  Sor- 
rowful, but  never  stern." 

'^  I  don't  want  your  sorrow.  I  can  be  sorry 
enough  for  myself" 

'^  You  will  be  more  sorrj"  before  I  have  done ; 
and  I  wish  to  God  any  other  had  the  telling  of  it," 
cried  Eaymond,  passionately. 

Cynthia  lifted  her  bowed  head,  and  gazed  at 
him  in  unmitigated  surprise,'but  she  only  met  his 
dark  eyes  looking  fixedly  and  mournfully  at 
her. 
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'^  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me?"  she  asked, 
as  her  gaze  sank  beneath  his. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  oi  Mm,  Cynthia." 

Again  her  face  flushed  crimson,  but  her  eyes 
met  his  fearlessly  now. 

^^  I  am  afraid  I  shall  wound  you,  but  it  mustbe 
done.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to — to  doubt 
him  ?" 

Cynthia  sprang  to  her  feet,  looking  like  a  wild 
animal. 

"  Afraid  you'll  wound  me !"  she  cried.  ^^  You've 
done  worse.  You  have  insulted  me  ;  and  I  won't 
bear  it." 

^'  Sit  down  J  Cynthia,  you  must  bear  it  ;  you 
are  my  prisoner  now,  and  must  listen." 

'^  I  will  not,"  said  she,  putting  her  fingers  to 
her  ears ;  '^  I  will  not.  You  shall  not  make 
me." 

But  Raymond  took  her  hands  in  his,  gently  but 
forcibly,  and  held  them  there,  while  she,  unable 
to  resist,  yielded  to  his  superior  strength  ;  but  her 
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eyes  flashed  scorn  and  defiance,  and  her  lips 
uttered  cruel,  insulting  words. 

''  You  love  me  !"  she  said,  recklessly  ;  "  and 
are  jealous  of  him,  and  would  slander  him;  but 
I  hate — I  detest  you  for  your  meanness  and  con- 
temptible folly.  You  have  might,  and  so  think 
you  must  have  right  on  your  side ;  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I  only  submit  to  the  first  because 
you  being  the  strongest,  I  cannot  help  myself, 
and  however  much  you  like  to  insult  me,  I  cannot 
choose  but  bear  it  and  listen,  since  you  hold  my 
hands  as  though  they  were  in  a  vice.  But  I 
loath  your  fancied  right  to  asperse  and  traduce 
him  I  love.  I  do  love  him  ;  yes,  with  all  my 
heart,  as  much  as  I  hate  and  despise  you." 

Her  words  stung  Raymond  to  the  quick. 

*^  By  heaven,  Cynthia,  you  are  wrong  !  That  1 
love  you  is  true,  since  you  will  it  so  ;  love  you 
desperately — desparingly  ;  have  tried  to  conquer 
and  subdue  that  love,  uselessly — how  hopelessly 
I  know  now,  as  I  sit  thus  clasping  your  hands  in 
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mine,  and  feeling  that  though  you  tax  me  with 
ungenerous,  unmanly  conduct,  still,  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart ;  every  pulse  of  my  being. 
Yet,  Cynthia,  I  have  never  told  you  so,  I  have 
buried  the  secret  away,  out  of  sight ;  have  suffered 
and  been  silent.  Now  you  force  the  avowal 
from  me ;  and  must  blame  yourself,  not  me." 

And  she  did  blame  herself,  and  felt  ashamed  as 
his  words  poured  forth,  honest  and  true;  neither 
dared  she  look  in  his  face,  or  say  a  word ;  and, 
after  a  moment,  he  went  on  speaking  again. 

^'  Cynthia,  I  must  speak  the  truth,  and  you 
must  nerve  yourself  to  bear  it,  and  try  and  grasp 
it;  for  God  is  my  witness  that  his  love  for 
Lady  Jane  Rawleigh  is  no  slander  ;  it  is  true. 
Seek  it;  search  it  out  for  yourself." 

Ah  !  she  had  heard  that  name  before.  "  Lady 
Jane  !"  How  the  name  seemed  to  freeze  her ! 
The  wool  shop  in  Broadbelt ;  Mrs.  Alywin,  with 
her  fat  face  and  short  curls  talking  to  a  tall, 
gaunt  woman  in  front  of  it ;  and  then  her  own 
mad  drive  back  to  Stonycleft. 
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Her  Lands  tarnecl  cold  in  Raymond's,  but  she 
nerved  herself,  and  cried, 

^^  Unhand  me^  Eaymond  !  Let  me  go  !  You 
shall  unhand  me  !'' 

But  he  held  her  fast. 

^•'  Not,"  he  replied,  '^  until  you  have  heard  all 
his  duplicity,  his — but  stay,  I  will  not  abuse  him 
or  give  vent,  before  you,  to  the  scorn  and  hatred 
I  and  all  good  men  and  true  must  have  for  him.'* 

''  It  is  false— false  !" 

^^  It  is  truth.  He  is  engaged  to  Lady  Jane 
Eawleigh.     He  will  marry  her." 

*^  Never  !  never  !     I  will  not  believe  it !" 

"  You  must,"  said  he,  still  holding  her  hands, 
still  compelling  her  to  listen.  "  When  last  I  left 
Stonycleft,  I  went  to  Brighton,  and  there  heard — ■ 
saw  for  myself  what  I  now  tell  you.  He  is  Lady 
Jane's  shadow  ;  she — in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world — his  affianced  wife." 

Cynthia  was  very  pale  now;  still  she  struggled 
against  conviction,  or  rather  the  leaning  towards, 
it.     Raymond  should  not  conquer. 
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^'  Did  she,  Lady  Jane,  tell  you  this  ?" 

How  weak  and  agitated  her  voice  sounded. 
Baymond  drew  away  his  hands  from  hers  and 
left  her  free,  as  he  answered, 

'^  Partly.  I  taxed  her  with  the  engagement, 
and  implored  her  for  the  sake  of  others  to  ex- 
plain and  be  frank  with  me  ;  but  she  is  a  proud 
woman,  and  but  for  the  tale  her  flushed  face  and 
trembling  confusion  told,  I  should  have  known 
nothing.  But,  Cynthia,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
believe  me;  it  is  a  cruel,  hard  thing  I  am 
telling  you ;  but  for  God's  sake  find  out  the 
truth  of  it,  a  ad  don't  wilfully  and  blindly  make 
yourself  ^and  others  miserable  for  life.  Think  of 
your  father's  misery.  Is  he  and  his  present  un- 
happiness  to  be  as  nothing  to  you  ?  You  say 
you  do  not  believe  me,  but  Cynthia,  I  ask  you  to 
prove  that  my  words  are  false." 

"They  are  false." 

"  Then  you  must  prove  them  so ;  at  present 
you  cannot.  Cynthia,  I  ask  you  for  the  sake  of 
my  misery — the  misery  of   the  hopelessness  of 
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the  love  I  bear  3^011,  the  avowal  of  which  }'0u 
wrung  from  me  but  now,  to  convince  yourself  of 
the  truth  of  my  story.  Sir  Cyrus  is  going  to 
London ;  you  will  go  with  him  ;  nay,  but  you 
must,"  said  he,  seeing  Cynthia  was  about  to 
interrupt  him ;  ^^you  could  not — will  not  desert 
him  at  this  time ;  so  you  will  go  to  town  and  I 
will  join  you  there,  and  lend  you  my  aid — my 
help— we  will  work  together." 

'^  What !"  she  cried  ;  '^  act  as  spies  upon  him  ! 
Never  !  I  will  confront  him  boldly ;  but  go  secretly 
to  work !  Never !  I  will  ask  him  the  truth  of 
this  dreadful  tale ;  tell  him  I  do  not  believe  it, 
and  if  it  be  false,  owe  him  a  life  long  reparation. 
I  am  not  afraid.  I  will  go — but  remember  I 
have  faith  in  his  honour  and  truth,  and  unless  he 
himself  shakes  my  trust,  I  will  rely  on  both — for 
ever !" 

And  she  went  away,  leaving  her  cousin,  as 
she  thought,  fully  persuaded  that  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  Frederick  Alywin's  truth  rested  on 
or  had  even  crossed  her  mind ;    yet  Eajraond,  as 
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he  pondered  over  her  last  words,  knew  that  she 
did  doubt,  or  she  would  not  have  said,  ^'  if  the 
tale  be  false,"  Yes,  she  doubted,  but  was  too 
proud  or  too  loyal  to  her  lover  to  acknowiedge  it, 
and  Raymond  hated  the  man  more  and  more  for 
his  villany  and  deception,  and  clenched  his  hand 
and  struck  it  wildly,  hitting  the  corner  of  the 
window  frame  as  he  passed  it. 

'^  Such  a  blow  as  that,"  thought  Raymond, 
looking  at  his  injured  knuckles,  "  would  have 
marred  his  good  looks,  and  spoilt  his  beauty  for 
ever!" 

Then  stopping  at  the  glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  he  passed  his  fingers  through  his  red 
curling  hair,  apparently  taking  a  pleasure  in 
showing  off  its  bright  hue,  while  a  grim  smile 
passed  over  his  face  the  while. 

He  turned  away  impatiently. 

''  No  wonder  she  doesn't  love  me,"  he  muttered, 
somewhat  savagely;  ^'  I  was  a  fool  to  think  she 
ever  would  or  will." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A   HEAP    OF   GOLD. 


Ko  sooner  did  n  arse  hear  that  orders  had  been  issued 
for  Sir  Cyrus's  departure  from  Stonycleft,  than  she 
hastened  to  his  study,  and  once  more  attempted  a 
remonstrance,  but  met  such  a  storm  of  passionate 
words  that  she  was  not  only  silenced,  but  forced 
to  beat  a  hasty,  unwilling  retreat,  and  only  show 
her  displeasure  by  looking  more  grave  and  aus- 
tere as  the  signs  of  the  coming  departure  drew 
nearer  and  nearer — so  near  and  so  evident  that 
she  feared  Lady  Bedfield  would  become  apprised 
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of  the  fact,  or  guess  at  sometliing  unusual,  and 
question  her  as  to  its  cause.  Sir  Cyrus  was  a 
severe,  but  never  unkind  master,  and  from  his 
known  kindness  of  heart  nurse  hoped  much,  and 
still  leant  to  the  belief  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  he  might  change  his  mind  and  relent ;  and 
if  not,  surely  it  were  better  the  blow  should  come 
suddenly  on  his  wife  than  that  she  should  think 
and  dwell  upon  it.  iS'urse  dreaded  the  blow, 
dreaded  what  Lady  Bedfield  would  do  when  the 
truth  burst  crashingly  upon  her. 

The  baby  had  not  progressed  much  in  either 
length  or  breadth — it  was  still  an  unmistakeably 
small  infant ;  but  its  feeble  wail  had  ceased,  or 
if  it  did  cry,  it  cried,  as  Mrs.  Graham  said,  '^  a 
good  'un." 

Its  mother  was  dotingly  fond  of  it,  and  would 
lay  with  its  small  hand  clasped  in  hers,  or  twin- 
ing the  little  fingers  round  her  wasted  ones,  or 
gazing  at  it  with  a  soft,  melancholy  expression, 
until  the  hot,  unbidden  tears  dropped  one  by  one 
on  its  thin  face  and  awoke  it,  when  nurse  would 
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scold,  and  take  tlie  little  creature  away  to  its 
foster  mother — Lady  Bedfield  never  remon- 
strating, or  exercising  an  imperious  sway  as  of 
old.  She  was  passive  in  nurse's  hands,  and  let 
her  do  as  she  willed,  and  the  absence  of  all  im- 
patience or  fretfulness,  with  the  suffering,  mourn- 
ful look  of  her  face  went  straight  to  nurse's 
heart,  making  her  doubly  her  slave,  both  willing 
and  ready  to  serve  her. 

Lady  Bedfield  was  dreadfully  weak,  and  made 
no  single  effort  to  get  strong.  It  made  nuise 
sigh  again  and  again  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
choicest  dainties  were  left  un tasted  ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  Mr.  Gibbs'  asseverations  to  make  her 
believe  that  his  patient  really  was  recovering, 
and  gaining  strength  slow^ly—  so  slowly  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  even  to  one  who  watched  her 
as  carefully  as  nurse  did,  and  would  fain  have  had 
her  well  and  strong  all  at  once.  It  Lady  Bed- 
field  could  only  have  been  got  round  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  walk,  nurse  would  have  told 
her  of  the  preparations  going  on  below,  but  as  it 
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was,  the  telling  could  do  no  good ;  she  could  not 
go  down  to  Sir  Cjrus  and  appeal  to  him,  and 
nurse  knew  well  enough  that  the  master  of 
Stonycleft  would  never  set  foot  in  his  wife's  room 
at  her  bidding,  so  things  went  on  unchecked. 

Nurse,  as  wdll  he  surmised,  was  not  going 
away.  She  had  decided,  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  herself,  to  remain  ;  she  could  not  desert 
Lady  Bedfield,  who  had  but  her  in  the  world,  so 
when  Sir  Cyrus  made  the  suggestion  she  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  the  trust,  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  baby  heir  was  left  also  ;  and  was  sur- 
prised, when  expecting  a  stormy  refusal,  to  hear 
that  such  had  been,  and  was.  Sir  Cyrus's  will  and 
pleasure  ;  he  had  no  desire  to  take  the  child  froji 
its  mother. 

It  was  the  first  time  nurse  had  been  parted 
from  Cynthia,  and  when,  tearful  and  agitated,  she 
broke  the  news  to  her,  instead  of  querulous  re- 
monstrances, she  was  met  by  scornful  indiffer- 
ence, which  went  to  nurse's  heart  and  well  nigh 
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broke  it,  affecting  her,  as  it  did,  more  than  any 
sobbings  could  have  done. 

"  I  shall  do  without  you  very  well,"  said  Cyn- 
thia. ''  Mary  has  a  wonderful  knack  of  always 
putting  away  my  things  just  where  I  can  find 
them,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  look  so 
miserable  ;  it's  perhaps  just  as  well  that  you  are 
going  to  transfer  your  affection  to — to  some  one 
else." 

''  But,  missey,  I  don't.  I  love  you  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  always  shall ;  but  I  havn't  the 
heart  to  leave  your — " 

"  Don't  say  that  name.  I  hate  it !"  interrupted 
Cynthia. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  don't  say  you  hate  it;  and 
she  so  miserable." 

"  But  I  do  hate  it— there  !  I'll  say  it  again, 
too,  whenever  I  like.  She  has  brought  no  end  of 
misery  on  us  all.  You  don't  know — how  should 
you? — half  what  she  has  done,"  said  Cynthia, 
who  could  not  but  feel  angry  with  everyone  about 
her.     "  But  for  her  I  should  not  be  going  away 
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from  dear  old  Stony  cleft,  the  very  thought  of 
which  makes  me  feel  half  frantic ;  and  papa 
won't  tell  me  for  how  long  he  is  going  away,  or 
anything  about  it.  Why  could  he  not  stop,  and 
send  her  off  ?  Why  should  we  be  roaming  about, 
and  she  living  in  clover  at  home  ?" 

^^  Poor  lady  !  poor  soul !"  said  nurse  ;  ^^it  isn't 
much  of  clover  she'll  get  here.  It'll  be  like  a 
prison  to  her ;  and  she  without  a  soul  to  rely  on 
or  befriend  her." 

"  Where  is  that  fat  woman,  Mrs.  Graham?" 

'^  She  !"  returned  nurse,  scornfully  ;  "  she's  no 
good.  Why  she'd  kill  any  woman  as  weak  as 
Lady  Bedfield  is  in  a  week  with  her  talk,  let 
alone  the  wear  and  tear  to  my  lady's  heart  strings  ; 
she  pulls  at  'em  every  time  she  opens  her 
mouth." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it,  but 
I  should  think  she  was  pretty  well  taken  care  of, 
with  you  to  devote  your  whole  time  and  thoughts 
to  her,  and  fat  Mrs.  Graham  to  chat  her  into  a 
good    humour — that   is,    if  she    can.     I   should 
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think  Lady  Bedfield  led  you  both  a  pretty  life  of 
it." 

^'^  Oh,  missey,  only  come  and  see  her.  Such  a 
face  !  such  a  look  as  she  wears  would  melt  any- 
one's heart  to  pity." 

^^  I  don't  mean  to  see  her.  I  tell  you  she  isn't 
deserving  of  pity,  and  will  not  get  it.  There  !  do 
not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  her.  She  is  a 
martyr  in  your  eyes,  and  papa  has  behaved 
shamefully,  and  I'm  a  wicked  girl  for  taking  his 
part." 

Nurse  sighed  as  she  felt  the  uselessness  of  at- 
tempting to  reason  Cynthia  into  a  more  kindly 
feeling  towards  her  step-mother. 

"  You  won't  forget  your  old  nursey,  will  you?" 
she  asked. 

''  Of  course  not.     Why  should  I  ?" 

"  I  had  you  in  my  arms  when  you  were  born." 

'^  And  now  you  have  my  baby  brother  to  nurse, 
and  I  hope  he  will  turn  out  more  grateful,  and 
affectionate,  and  obedient,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
I  have  been  a  dreadful  nuisance  to  you  at  times, 
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and  I  dare  say  you  are  glad  enough  to  be  quit  of 
me.  It's  no  wonder  you  throw  me  off.  I  only 
hope  you  will  find  her  ladyship  more  grateful." 

Deeply  hurt,  nurse  went  her  way  to  seek  Mrs. 
Graham,  who  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards 
before  Sir  Cyrus  went ;  it  would  never  do  for  her 
to  be  at  Stony  cleft  then. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  alone  in  the  nursery,  dozing, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  snoring  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  nurse  had  to  make  a  clatter  with  the 
fire-irons  to  awake  her,  when  she  roused  instantly, 
and  began  immediately  busying  herself  about  the 
room,  upsetting  work  and  clothes  on  the  pretence 
of  putting  them  tidy  again. 

"  Have  you  had  a  nice  sleep  ?"  asked  nurse, 
drily,  determined  to  show  that  she  at  least  was 
wide-awake. 

"  Sleep !  Lor'  bless  you,  I  havn't  so  much  as 
had  forty  winks.  Deary  me,  what  it  is  to  be  a 
nuss.  I'm  most  tired  of  it.  As  soon  as  I  leaves 
this  I  have  to  wait  on  a  lady  with  her  ninth  child. 
They  'em  allays  the  wurst  of  customers,  up  to  all 
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dodges,  and  works  one  off  one's  legs.  It's  a 
mercy  when  I  goes  to  a  young  thing  witli  her  first 
baby  as  knows  nothing." 

'^  You  won't  be  sorry  to  get  a  little  rest,  I  dare 
say,  before  you  go  out  again,  and  I've  been 
thinking  as  my  lady  is  so  much  better  that  I  can 
manage  very  well  without  you." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  she's  as  weak  as  a  hinfant ; 
you'll  never  be  able  to  lift  her." 

^'  She'll  keep  that  way  a  long  time,  I  expect. 
You  havn't  been  but  a  fortnight,  have  you?" 

'^Thai's  all;  but  you  see  it  have  been  a  hard 
place,  and  a  trying  one — between  you  and  I — for 
the  nerves." 

Nurse's  face  expressed  anger,  but  she  said 
calmly, 

^^  Some  people's  nerves  ain't  so  good  as  others. 
I  think  the  agreement  was  ten  pounds?" 

^'  I  won't  be  denying  that  it  was ;  but  if  I'd 
known  what  I  know  now  I  wouldn't  a  taken  less 
than  fifteen." 

Nurse  went  away,  and  presently  returned  with 
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a  heap  of  gold,  which  she  placed,   almost  threw, 
on  the  table  before  Mrs.  Graham. 

'^  Count  them/'  she  said  ;  ^^  let's  have  no  mis- 
takes." 

Mrs.  Graham  counted  them  out  in  fives  ;  and 
they  made  four  little  piles  of  glittering  sover- 
eigns. 

"ISTow  that's  what  I  call  handsome,"  said  she, 
"  very  handsome  of  SJr  Cyrus  ;  but  there,  I  could 
see  he  was  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him,  when 
he  come  to  engage  me  ;  and  let  folks  say  what 
they  will  of  him,  and  I  shall  hear  a  plenty, 
you'll  never  find  Mrs.  Joyce,  ma'am,  that  I've 
wagged  my  tongue  agin  him.  I  know  when 
it's  safest  to  keep  quiet,  and  when  its  best  to 
blab." 

"  I  suppose  your  box  will  be  ready  in  about  an 
hour  or  so  ?" 

"  Am  I  to  go  to  night,  ma'am  ?" 

"Well,  yes  ;  I  shan't  miss  you  so  much  by 
night  as  by  day." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  the  same  to  me.      I'll  just  make 
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my  good  lady  comfortable,  and  tlien  I'll  see  to  my 
box." 

'^  You'd  best  pack  your  clothes  first.  I'll  see 
to  my  lady." 

''  She  see  to  my  lady,  indeed !"  muttered  Mrs. 
Graham,  as  nurse  left  her  ;  *'a  nice  see  it  '11  be. 
I  wonder  whatever  she's  after  a  getting  rid  of  me 
all  at  onst  in  such  a  desperate  hurry.  Well,  I  can 
swear  whatever  'appens  that  I  left  my  lady  all 
right,  and  the  baby  too,  and  that's  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of 
every  one  and  every  thing  in  this  'ouse,  the 
strangest  I  ever  set  foot  in  for  many  reasons,  let 
alone  the  onnatural  man  that's  at  the  'ead  of  it, 
that  haven't  seen  his  wife— let  alone  kiss  her — 
since  here  I've  beec." 
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CHAPTER  y. 


The  eleventh  hour  had  nearly  come,  and  Sir  Cyrus 
had  not — as  nurse  had  fondly  hoped  he  would — re- 
pented of  his  stern  decision.  Nurse  lay  sleepless 
in  her  small  bed  in  Lady  Bedfield's  room,  and  in 
mind  how  restless,  thinking  of  the  morrow,  which 
was  to  separate  Sir  Cyrus  and  his  wife ;  the  mor- 
row that  would  come — must  come,  do  what  she 
would;  nothing  could  avert  it  or  apparently  change 
Sir  Cyrus's  resolve,  and  she  at  length  fell  as  ep 
thinking  wofully  and  sorrowfully   of  what  Lady 
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Bedfield's  despair  would  be  when  she  learnt  the 
truth. 

Sir  Cyrus  paced  his  room  as  restlessly  as  ever 
nurse  tossed  upon  her  humble  bed.     He  had  not 
repented — did  not  mean  to  repent ;  yet  how  hard 
a  struggle  it  cost  him  to  keep  firm  to  his  word. 
How  would  his  wife  act  when  she  found  out 
that  he  was  gone  ?  or  did  she  already  know  of 
his  intention  and  bear  it  calmly  ?      Perhaps  so. 
Perhaps  she  had  never  loved  him.      Perhaps  hers 
had  been  but  a  semblance  of  affection.     Yet  with 
this  thought  came  others  ;  the   numberless  little 
acts  of  devotion,  the  gladness  of  the  voice,  the 
brightening  of  the  eyes,  the  springing  step  with 
which  she  would  fly  to  meet  him  when  he  had 
been  absent  but  a  few  hours  ;  and  then  the  know- 
ledge  that  hers  had  been  no  lip  and  eye  service, 
forced  itself  back  upon  him  vainly  as  he  strove 
to  quell  it.      Yes,  she  had  loved  him — nay,  she 
did  love  him  yet,  and  his  heart  softened,   even 
while  the  knowledge  of  her  sin  made  him  stern 
again.     Nurse's  words  of  '^  you'll  never  get  an- 
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other  lady  to  love  you  like  she  does,"  eat  into  his 
heart,  and  came  rushing  upon  him  whether  he 
willed  it  or  no,  forcing  his  heart  to  weep 
within  him,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
he  groaned  out  in  very  anguish  that  one  so  be- 
loved, so  idolised  as  she,  his  wife  had  been,  could 
have  been  so  sinful  and  deceiving. 

Nurse  had  fallen  asleep,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted with  weariful  thoughts  of  how  Lady 
Bedfield  would  bear  her  sorrow,  or  learn  the  fact 
that  Sir  Cyrus  had  left  her ;  but  Sir  Cyrus  never 
slept  at  all.  He  paced  and  paced  his  room  again 
and  again,  until  nearly  the  morning's  light,  and 
then  he  did  what  most  men  do  when  afraid  to 
trust  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  woman 
w^hom  they  have  either  cruelly  injured,  or  are 
more  cruelly  separating  from  for  ever — he  wrote 
to  his  wife  ;  wrote  what  he  dared  not  have  said 
to  her,  lest  his  courage  should  have  failed  him,  or 
she, — with  her  beseeching  eyes  and  honied  words, 
— have  turned  him  from  his  purpose  ;  and  yet,  if 
his  pride  would  but  have  let  him,  he  would  fain 
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have  been  turned ;  but  it  would  not ;  it  was  for 
ever  taunting  him,  and  parading  her  sin  before 
his  eyes  ;  refusing  to  be  subdued  now  at  this  hite 
hour— when  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  its  slave 
— refusing  to  leave  and  allow  of  better  and  softer 
emotions  to  have  play. 

Sir  Cyrus  placed  the  paper  before  him  and  took 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  but  suddenly  pushed  it  im- 
patiently from  him,  stumbling  even  at  the  first 
words.  How  should  he  address  his  wife  ?  How 
begin  ?  "  My  dear  wife,  "  '^  Dear  madam,  " 
*^  Lady  Bedfield ; "  he  impatiently  rejected  all 
these. 

It  was  Sir  Cyrus's  first  letter  to  Lady  Bedfield. 
As  his  wife,  he  had  never  written  to  her.  They 
had  never  been  separated  since  their  marriage ; 
and  now  by  his  own  act,  he  was  separating  from 
her  in  very  word  and  deed.  How  was  he  to  be- 
gin ?  He  laid  his  head  on  his  hand  and  con- 
sidered. 

He  had  once  laughingly  said,  as  he  was  start- 
irg  for  L'jndon,  that  in  case  he  was  detained  the 
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night,  he  would,  to  make  up  for  it,  write  her  a 
loving  letter,  beginning  '^  My  darling  wife,"  and 
she  had  playfully  insisted  that  he  should  write  it, 
whether  he  were  detained  or  no ;  and  he  had 
written  it  there  and  then,  with  her  standing  by 
his  side  and  prompting  the  words  he  should  say. 
Had  she  got  that  note,  those  few  fond  words ; 
and  would  she  compare  those  loving  lines  with 
these  new  and  cold  ones  he  was  about  to 
write  ? 

Such  thoughts  shook  but  did  not  alter  Sir 
Cyrus's  resolve.  He  took  the  pen  up  again,  and 
wrote  sheet  after  sheet,  explanatory  of  his  reasons 
for  leaving  his  wife,  and  then  by  and  bye  threw 
them  on  the  fire  as  worthless.  He  would  not  ex- 
plain ;  would  not  make  excuses  for  his  conduct ; 
why  should  he  ?  She  would  find  the  cause  ex- 
plained well  enough  in  her  own  heart. 

But  he  could  not  write  again  just  j^et,  so  he 
paced  the  room  once  more  until  the  morning's 
light  beamed  through  the  closed  curtains.  Then 
again  he  sat  down  and  wrote. 
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''  stonycleft, 

^^  December  18th. 
''  When  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  gone  as 
completely  from  your  sight  as  I  am  most  pro- 
bably by  this  time  from  your  thoughts.  You 
loved  me — so  you  said — and  I  made  you  my  wife. 
How  you  repaid  my  devotion  matters  not ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  you  deceived  me,  and  I  cannot  for- 
get it.  It  is  best  for  both  of  us  that  we  should 
never  meet  again.  Enclosed  is  a  cheque  for  five 
hundred  pounds  for  your  immediate  use.  I  have 
instructed  my  bankers  to  remit  the  same  amount 
to  you  twice  a  year.  Your  son  I  leave  under 
your  charge  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age,  hoping 
that  you  will  conscientiously  fulfil  your  duties  as 
a  mother  towards  him.  "When  you  are  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  travel,  a  suitable  resi' 
dence  will  be  found  you ;  until  then,  you  will 
find  Mrs.  Joyce  ready  to  obey  you  in  all  things. 

^'  Cyrus  Bedfield." 

It  \\^as  a  cruel  letter.     Perhaps  Sir  Cyrus's  con- 
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science  smote  him  that  it  was  so  ,  but  he  did  not 
alter  one  word  of  it,  or  even  trust  himself  to  read 
it  over  ere  he  sealed  and  addressed  it  under  cover 
to  Raymond,  who  was  to  remain  behind  at  his 
own  suo^o:estion,  althous^h  as  we  know  he  had  de- 
clared  to  Cynthia  that  he  would  not ;  yet,  when 
the  time  came,  his  heart  would  not  permit  him  to 
allow  a  broken-hearted  woman  to  receive  only 
sympathy  from  the  hands  of  a  servant,  even  so 
faithful  as  Nurse  Joyce,  and  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told.  Sir  Cyrus  was  not  sorry  his 
nephew  was  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  com- 
forter. 

The  morning  broke  fine  and  frosty.  The  wintry 
sun  streamed  full  into  Lady  Beclfield's  room, 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  nurse's  bed  ;  who, 
but  for  the  glare,  would  have  slept  on,  so  utterly 
tired  as  she  was  with  her  night's  sleepless  rest- 
lessness. 

She  rose  softly,  and  convinciug  herself  that 
Lady  Bedfield  still  slept,  hurriedly  dressed  and 
hastened  below. 
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Breakfast  was  just  over,  and  Sir  Cjtus  impa^ 
tiently  striding  about  the  hall,  his  face  paler  than 
nurse  had  ever  seen  any  man's,  and  his  words  hot 
and  sharpj  and  hurled  in  short,  quick  sentences 
at  those  around. 

Cynthia,  with  tears  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
swollen  from  recent  suffering,  was  standing  at 
the  dining-room  door,  cloaked  ready  to  start ; 
with  Raymond  hy  her  side.  He  glanced  quickly 
past  nurse  up  the  stairs. 

"  How  is  Lady  Bediield  ?  Where  is  she  ?  Does 
she  know  ?"  he  asked, 

^'  ISTo,  sir ;  thank  God  she  doesn't.  She's 
asleep.  Don't  let  them  rouse  her;"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  men-servants  lifting  the  heavy 
travellino;  case. 

'^  Gently,  my  men  ;  gently,"  said  Raymond. 

But  Sir  Cyrus  enforced  the  request  with  an 
oath. 

Still ;  cautious  as  they  were,  the  shuffling  of 
many  feet  sounded,  the  whispering  and  muffled 
noise  of  hushed  voices  was  heard,  and  nurse,  at 
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Raymond's  request,  went  away  upstairs  again, 
but  returned  shortly,  with  the  tidings  that  all  was 
well.  Lady  Bedfield  still  slept,  and  she  hoped 
would  not  rouse  until  they  were  gone,  but  nursa 
knew  nothing  of  the  little  crowd  of  tenants 
and  labourers  who  had  heard  of  Sir  Cyrus'  de- 
parture, and  had  gathered  without. 

"  Don't  forget  me ;  don't  forget  me,  misscy," 
said  nurse,  clasping  Cynthia's  hand,  and  looking 
doubtingly  in  her  face,  as  though  she  half  feared 
to  hear  more  scornful — more  unsympathising 
words. 

But  poor  Cynthia's  heart  felt  breaking ;  she 
clung  round  nurse's  neck,  sobbing  bitterly. 

''  There  ;  there,  my  darling  ;  don't  take  on  so. 
Try  and  say  a  good  word  for  ker^  and  then,  per- 
haps. Sir  Cyrus  '11  soon  bring  you  back  again  to 
your  old  nursey,  and  make  us  all  happy." 

But  Cynthia  only  sobbed  more  despairingly, 
and  clung  closer  to  the  faithful  woman,  until 
Raymond,  seeing  his  uncle's  frown,  unwound  the 
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girl's  arms,  and  led  her  out,  still  weeping,  to  the 
carriage. 

Sir  Cyrus  followed — followed  without  a  word, 
although  nurse's  eyes  looked  wistfully  and 
anxiously  at  him,  as  for  a  moment  he  stood  by 
her,  seemiug  as  though  he  would  have  spoken ; 
but  he  passed  on,  and  went  out  on  the  terrace. 

Here,  standing  on  the  steps,  he  saw  the  crowd 
gathered  without,  and  graciously  raised  his  hat ; 
when  a  man  stepi)ed  forward  as  spokesman  for 
the  rest,  and  in  a  short,  respectful  speech,  ex- 
pressed the  regret,  felt  by  one  and  all,  at  the  loss 
they  would  experience,  when  he  was  no  longer 
amongst  them. 

^'  Sir  Cyrus,"  he  said,  ''  had  been  a  good 
master,  never  a  hard,  grinding  one,  as  no  one 
could  testify  to  better  than  himself,  who,  through 
illness  and  death,  had  been  a  year's  rent  behind 
hand,  and  yet  had  been  kindly  dealt  with,  and 
more  than  that,  generously  and  handsomely, 
by  having  the  whole  debt  wiped  out ;    and  might 
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Qod  bless  him  for  it,  and  send  him  long  life  and 
prosperity  ;  and  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  young 
heir,  to  whom  they  took  this  opportunity  of  wish- 
icg,  with  all  their  hearts,  health  and  happiness," 
and  throwing  his  cap  in  the  air,  as  a  signal  for 
the  rest,  a  loud,  deafening  shout  resounded  far 
and  near. 

They  knew  nothing,  these  honest  men — how 
should  they  ?  of  Sir  Cyrus's  sorrow,  or  how,  as  he 
stood  there  bareheaded  before  them,  his  heart  was 
being  pierced  and  wrung  with  many  conflicting 
emotions ;  not  the  least  of  which  was  fear,  lest 
she,  the  one  whom  he  was  leaviug  without  a  word 
of  farewell,  should  hear  that  loud  shout,  and  be- 
come apprised  of  the  fact  of  his  going.  But  they 
noticed  the  agitation  of  his  voice,  as  in  a  few 
hurried  words  he  thanked  and  dismissed  them, 
begging  that  the}'  would  go  quietly,  and  not 
shout  again,  as  it  pained  and  unnerved  him  now, 
at  the  moment  of  his  leaving. 

Sir  Cyrus  stood  and  watched  them,  as  they 
quietly,  and  at  his  bidding,  filed  off  through  the 
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park ;  stood  on  the  terrace,  thinking  of  how  he 
had  heard  a  window  above  flung  hastily  open, 
and  the  loud  click  of  the  latch,  amidst  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  as  he  had  addressed  the 
crowd. 

Who  was  it  ?  Who  could  have  opened  it  ? 
Had  nurse  been  so  foolhardy,  in  her  anxiety  to 
see  the  last  of  his  daughter,  as  to  open  Lady 
Bedfield's  window  ? 

He  turned  in  a  rage,  and  looked  up ;  and  the 
angry  flush  died  away,  and  his  face — his  very  lips — 
blanched,  for  there,  at  the  open  window,  just  over 
his  head,  leant  out  a  form  and  face  he  had  loved 
with  all  his  heart.  The  sunken  eyes  and  hollow 
cheeks,  once  so  round  and  full  of  health,  how 
changed  !  but  still  he  knew  them ;  those  clasped 
hands  and  imploring  agonised  looks ;  how  different 
to  the  way  in  vJiich  they  were  wont  to  greet 
him  !  yet  still  he  could  not  mistake  them  ;  they 
told  a  tale  of  suffering,  of  remorse,  of  wretched- 
ness, that  went  straight  to  his  heart ;  and  his 
^aze  lingered  regretfully,  sorrowfully,  longingly 
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upon  the  face,  and  the  old  passionate  love  rushed 
Lack  tumultuously  to  his  heart,  and  softened 
the  fierce,  hard  look  his  eyes  had  first  worn. 

But  Raymond,  standing  by  the  carriage,  try- 
ing to  console  Cynthia,  who  was  weeping  vehe- 
mently, had  seen  nothing  of  all  this,  and  called 
to  his  uncle ;  his  voice  nerved  Sir  Cyrus, 
strengthening  his  momentary  weakness. 

Should  he  turn  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for- 
give, and  take  back  his  wife,  in  spite  of  every 
one !  in  spite  of  his  sworn  and  boasted  words  to 
his  nephew?  Xever  !  His  pride  refused  it;  his 
pride  forbade  it,  and  came  to  the  rescue.  Ko 
man  shoukl  mock  him — think  him  weak  or 
spiritless.  He  was  no  recreant.  AYhat  he  had 
said  he  had  said.  What  he  had  declared  he 
would  doj  should  be  done. 

With  a  resolute  wiii  he  turned  away,  and  went 
down  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  regardless  of  the 
beseeching  voice  that  whispered  his  name  so  ear- 
nestly and  softly,  so  softly  that  none  but  he  could 
have  heard  the  faint  word ;  but   that  stern  man, 
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heard  it  distinctly,  and  it  entered  and  pierced 
his  soul,  like  a  sharp  sword,  as  he  moved  away. 

Eaymond  held  open  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  Sir  Cyrus,  as  he  seated  himself  in  it,  grasped 
his  hand,  then  directing  his  looks  ahove,  where 
the  white-rohed  figure  w^as  still  visible,  leaning 
for  support  in  its  w^eakness,  half  over  the  window 
sill,  he  said,  earnestly,  and  in  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion, 

"  See  to  her — be  gentle — be  tender  with  her, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven  !" 

The  door  w^as  shut,  and  the  carriage  moved 
away.  But  never  will  Sir  Cyrus  forget  the 
agonised  cry  that  rent  the  air  as  the  horses 
started. 

All  the  way  to  the  station  he  sat  like  a  man  in 
a  dream,  whispering  to  himself  over  and  over 
again  the  word  "  Cyrus,"  just  as  he  had  heard 
it  but  now  from  his  wife's  lips. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


GONE  ! 


NuESE  blamed  herself  terribly,  wben  she  found 
out  what  had  happened.  Why  had  she  not 
guessed  that  the  shout  would  arouse  Lady 
Bedfield  ?  or  why  had  she  not  remained  by  her 
side,  as  Raymond  had  wished  ?  Yet  how,  in  her 
weak,  helpless  state,  she  had  contrived  to  drag 
herself  to  the  window,  was  beyond  nurse's  com- 
prehension. But  what  will  not  a  loving  woman's 
heart  accomplish  ? 

Lady  Bedfield  had  never  walked,  never  moved 
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a  limb  since  her  baby's  birtb,  without  help  ;  and 
yet,  in  a  moment,  love  had  lent  her  strength,  and 
her  first  walk  had  been  that  cruel  one  to  the  win- 
dow, to  watch,  without  the  power  of  preventing 
it,  her  husband's  departure  from  his  home,  and 
from  her. 

Others,  as  well  as  nurse,  had  rushed  upstairs 
at  the  sound  of  that  heart-rending,  heart-broken 
cry,  and  had  helped  carry  Lady  Bedfield — now, 
happily,  unconscious — to  bed,  where  she  lay  for , 
long,  in  a  death-like  faint,  such  as  had  come  upon 
her  once  before,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  and 
which  frightened  nurse  considerably  at  the  length 
of  its  duration;  but,  all  too  soon  for  herself, 
Lady  Bedfield  showed  signs  of  life,  and  came 
back  to  a  full  knowledge  of  her  miserable  posi- 
tion. 

"  Cruel,  cruel  Cyrus,''  so  she  murmui'ed — so 
she  repeated  to  herself,  over  and  over  again,  but 
the  words  did  not  help  her  to  bring  back  the  loved 
and  lost,  assuage  her  grief,  or  lighten  the  dead, 
heavy  weight  tugging  so  mercilessly  at  her  heart. 
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Alone  and  deserted !  Had  it  come  to  this  ? 
Yes,  worse  than  this ;  she  had  come  to  be  un- 
loved, and  this  was  a  crushing  thought ;  the  two 
first  she  might  have  borne,  because  love  might 
have  brought  him  back;  but  the  last — the 
last  would  kill  her.  With  her  husband's  love 
gone,  what  was  the  world,  the  beautiful  world  she 
had  been  so  fond  of?  Only  a  large  wilderness,  a 
dreary  waste,  in  one  small  corner  of  which  she 
would  some  day  have  to  hide  her  head,  or  pine 
away  a  miserable,  hopeless  existence,  until 
death  happily  released  her  from  her  wretched- 
ness. 

She,  who  had  been  a  very  coward  at  the 
thought  of  death,  now  dwelt  on  it  calmly,  and 
even  sighed  for  it.  But  it  came  not  at  her  will ; 
she  was  doomed  to  suffer  yet  longer  for  her  sin. 
Death  had  been  near — very  near,  when  she  knew 
it  not ;  but  now  he  had  journeyed  on,  and  would 
not  be  recalled  so  hastily  at  her  bidding. 

There  was  no  hiding  now  from  the  servants  the 
fact  that  Sir  Cyrus  and  his  wife  had  had  a  serious 
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disagreement,  or  that  the  master  had  separated 
from  her  ;  they  clustered  about  below  and  talked 
openly  of  it ;  while  Ml.  Gibbs,who  had  been  once 
again  hurriedly  sent  for,  grumbled  and  growled, 
and  shook  his  head  ominously. 

*'  There  is  no  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased," 
said  he  to  Raymond,  who  anxiously  awaited  his 
report,  *'  I  can  do  no  more  for  Lady  Bedfield." 

"  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  seriously 
the  matter  with  her?"  questioned  Raymond, 
earnestly. 

"  At  present,  no.     But—" 

^'But  what?" 

*'  These  sudden  shocks  to  the  nervous  system 
uproot  life.  Sir  Cyrus's  conduct — to  be  plain  with 
you — is  inexplicable  to  me.  Of  course  it's  no 
business  of  mine,  and  he  may  from  some  pig- 
headed idea  of  his  own, — for  he's  about  the  most 
obstinate  man  I  ever  met  with,— think  he  is 
acting  rightly  to  that  poor  suffering  wife  of  his ; 
but  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  see  any  reason  why  he 
should  murder  her." 
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Mr.  Gibbs  would  not  have  dared  say  so  miicli 
to  Sir  Cyrus;  but  who  was  Raymond  that  he 
should  be  scrupulous  or  afraid  of  him  ?  he  would 
never  stand  in  Sir  Cyrus's  shoes;  he  was  no  longer 
the  heir.  Besides,  uncle  and  nephew  were  totally 
dissimilar.  Raymond  never  cut  him  short  with 
cutting  sarcasm,  or  domineered  over  him  as  the 
great  man  did.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  not  afraid  of  Eay- 
mond;  but  Sir  Cyrus  with  his  calmly  polite 
manner,  and  aristocratic  bearing,  awed  and 
silenced  the  doctor. 

"  Is  it  a  question  of  murder  ?"  returned  Ray- 
mond, somewhat  haughtily. 

^'  You  can  find  a  milder  term  for  it  if  you  like. 
I  can  find  no  other  as  applicable  in  my  vocabu- 
lary." 

Raymond  groaned.  '^  I  pity  her  with  all  my 
heart,"  he  said. 

^'That  won't  help  my  patient  much.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  move  Sir  Cyrus  ?  By  you,  or 
your  mother,  for  instance." 

*^  God    forbid    that    my    mother    should   say 
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another  word.  As  for  myself,  I  have  tried  and 
failed." 

"  And  j^et  you  pity  her.  My  dear  sir,  so  do  I 
with  all  my  heart,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  for  her.  Good  God !  if  the 
woman  has  sinned,  is  it  a  sin  deserving  of  death? 
for  to  such  a  doom  does  Sir  Cyrus  by  his  present 
conduct  condemn  her." 

"  He  deems  it  to  be  such  ;  and  it's  very  difficult 
to  reason  with  him,  very,"  said  Eaymond,  re- 
calling to  his  recollection  the  violent  rage  his 
uncle  had  been  in  on  one  or  two  occasions  lately, 
when  he  had  attempted  to  put  in  a  word  on  Lady 
Bedfield^s  behalf. 

"Then  don't  reason,"  replied  Mr.  Gibbs, 
^^put  it  to  him  as  a  man;  surely  he  must  have 
some  feeling." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best,  whatever  that  may  be." 

Eaymond  was  to  all  appearance  growing  into  a 
faint  likeness  of  Sir  Cyrus,  his  manner  and  words 
were  getting  colder  every  moment,  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  thought  it  best  to  retire,  which  he  did, 
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blustering  and  grumbling  to  himself  through  the 
hall. 

"  Damn  their  aristocratic  notions  !  She'll  be 
murdered  without  a  doubt,"  said  he  aloud,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  his  gig  ;  and  gathering  up  the 
reins,  laid  the  whip  in  an  absent,  forgetful  way 
on  "  Let  Fly's "  back,  who  resented  the  un- 
provoked injury  by  kicking  and  plunging  with  all 
his  might. 

And  now  we  will  turn  again  to  Lady  Bediield's 
room,  where  nurse  was  trymg,  in  her  unobtrusive 
way,  to  rouse  in  her  a  forgetfulness  or  partial 
oblivion  of  him  who  had  but  now  left  her,  by 
drawing  her  thoughts  away  from  the  terrible 
event  she  deplored,  and  making  her  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  child  left  behind. 

She  fetched  the  baby  and  placed  it  in  its 
mother's  arms. 

"  Don't  he  grow,my  lady?"  said  she,  "only  see 
his  fists,  how  chubby  they're  getting,  and  won't 
he  be  a  beauty  by  and  bye  ?" 
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Lady  Bedfield  looked  fondly  but  sadly  on  her 
child. 

^^  Poor  boy  ;  poor  child  !"  she  murmured. 

"  Poor,  my  lady  !  Lord!  he'll  be  as  rich  as  a 
king  some  day.     Aye,  and  as  proud,  too." 

^^God  forbid!"  said  Lady  Bedfield,  pas- 
sionately kissing  the  child,  "  Rich  he  must  be, 
but  the  pride  —the  Bedfield  pride — I  pray  God  ho 
may  never  have." 

"  He  comes  of  a  proud  race,  my  lady,  proud  to 
the  backbone.  But  Mr.  Raymond  masters  his 
any  how !" 

^^  He  is  a  good  man." 

^^  So  he  is,  my  lady.  HeVe  never  looked  down 
in  the  mouth,  nor  taken  on  a  bit  since  this  little 
man  was  born ;  and  he  half  his  life  long  thinking 
he  was  to  be  the  heir.  It's  been  a  hard  blow  to 
him,  and  yet  he's  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be, 
that  you  should  both  go  on  well  and  comfortable. 
He's  your  best  friend  now,  my  lady,  excuse  my 
boldness  in  saying  so,  and  will  serve  you  as  faith- 
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fully  as  ever  I  will;  tlirough  thick  and  thin, 
Only  try  him ;  only  ask  him,  my  lady,  before  he 
goes  away,  which  I  think  he  does  to-morrow," 
said  nurse,  trying  to  break  the  fact  of  Raymond's 
being  still  at  Stonycleft  as  gently  as  she  could. 

Lady  Bedfield's  face  flushed,  but  she  made  no 
remark,  and  nurse  busied  herself  about  the  room, 
considerately  avoiding  her  eyes  and  hoping  the 
best. 

Presently,  amidst  the  silence  that  reigned,  Lady 
Bedfield's  tears  burst  forth,  and  nurse,with  achin;^ 
heart  heard  the  smothered  sobs  and  gasping  breath 
as  she  struggled  to  subdue  them.  Well !  it  was  so 
best.  She  had  not  wept  until  now,  and  the  tears 
would  relieve  and  do  her  good ;  and  nurse 
ceased  busying  herself  about  the  room  and  open- 
ing the  door  went  away,  and  left  her  alone  in  her 
misery  and  wretchedness,  because  it  was  best  that 
she  should  weep  and  no  longer  lay  there  in  that 
stony,  listless  state.  And  she  did  weep — wept 
an  intensity — with  only  thebabybyher  side,  sleep- 
ing so  calmly  and  unconsciously,  and  as  she  looked 
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at  him  wlien  she  grew  calmer,  nestling  him  closer 
to  her,  as  the  only  one  tie  that  bound  her  to  earth — 
the  only  one  thing  left  her  to  love, — the  thought 
came  across  her  that  he  might,  when  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,avenge  his  mother's  fearful  suffering; 
and  she  pressed  him  closer  still,  as  in  the  midst 
of  her  agony  she  prayed  that  he  might  never  learn 
to  love  his  mother,  if  dislike  for  his  father  should 
ensue  therefrom. 

Truly  and  indeed  she  loved  Sir  Cyrus  unsel- 
fishly, and  with  a  love  that,  if  he  could  but  have 
read  her  heart,  would  have  made  him  kneel  to  her 
his  erring  yet  repentant  wife,  kneel  humbly  for 
forgiveness  for  his  harsh,  severe  treatment.  Yet 
he  was,  ere  this,  miles  away  from  her,  and  she  was 
lonely  and  miserable,  weeping  heartbreaking 
tears,  such  as  he  ought  to  have  wiped  away  with 
a  loving  forgiveness,or  hushed  and  quieted  on  his 
breast. 

Perhaps  such  thoughts  as  these  flashed  through 
Lady  Bedfield  as  so  mournfully  she  laid  there,  Im 
with  her  sleeping  baby  on  her  arm. 
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CHAPTER  YIL 


READING   THE    LETTER. 


The  next  morning,  Raymond  was  summoned  to 
Lady  Bedfield's  presence.  He  had  not  seen  her 
since  her  illness,  and  expected  to  find  a  great 
alteration  in  her  looks,  but  so  sad  and  terrible  a 
one  as  she  presented,  he  had  not  anticipated; 
and  he  stood  before  her  shocked  and  startled  at 
the  change,  and  more  than  ever  indignant  with 
his  uncle. 

Her  thin  sunken  features,  transparent  hands, 
and  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  complexion,  save 
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where  a  small  hectic  spot  burnt  on  either  cheek, 
filled  him  with  alarm,  and  made  him  think  pain- 
fully, almost  fearfully,  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  words  of  the 
day  before;  while  a  dread  presentiment  that 
they  might  prove  but  too  true  flashed  across 
him.  Yet  what  could  he  or  any  one  do  to  save, 
her? 

"  I  am  altered ;  am  I  not  ?"  she  said,  inter- 
preting his  looks,  and  putting  her  thin,  wasted 
hand  in  his. 

Kaymond  could  not  reply  ;  he  was  dreadfully 
shocked  and  overcome. 

^^You  would  scarcely  have  recognised  me, 
would  you?"  said  she.  ''  I  hardly  know  myself 
when  I  look  in  the  glass  now,"  and  she  held  her 
thin  hand  towards  the  light,  and  put  the  wedding 
ring,  which  was  almost  dropping  off  her  finger, 
back  in  its  place.  "  But  what  signifies  the 
change.  I  am  alone,  Raymond ;  alone,  and  at 
last  unloved." 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  with  no  excitement  or 
resentment  of  manner,  any  more  than  words,  and 
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Eaymond,  who  had  expected  to  find  both,  stood 
silent,  with  intense  pity  in  his  heart,  which  he 
would  fain  have  put  into  words,  but  could  not. 

''-  I  am  bitterly  punished,"  she  went  on  ;  "  my 
sin  has  found  me  out,  and  I  am  a  miserable, 
broken-hearted  woman.  My  life  as  a  girl,  that  I 
thought  so  wretched,  was  happiness  compared  to 
this.  But  some  are  born  to  be  happy,  some 
miserable.  And  yet,  oh,  what  a  fearful  life  mine 
has  been  from  first  to  last !  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  but  I  would  not  undo  what  your  mother  has 
done.  Miserable  in  concealment,  degraded  by  my 
constant  duplicity  towards  my  husband,  I  lived 
latterly  a  constant  life  of  excitement  in  the  fear, 
the  terror  I  had  of  being  found  out,  and  oh,  the 
remorse  I  felt  when,  with  his  kisses  on  my  lips, 
his  words  of  love  whispering  in  my  ears,  I  still 
cheated  and  tricked  him  into  the  belief  that  I 
was  an  innocent,  guileless  woman,  knowing  full 
well  all  the  while  how  deeply  sinful,  how  erring 
I  had  been.  It  is  the  thought  of  my  sin  that  bears 
me  down  ;   this  that  prevents  me  from  struggling 
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with  my  fate.  But  for  this,  I  would  have  knelt 
— have  implored  in  tears  of  agony  and  repentance 
his  forgiveness — his  pity.  But,  Eaymond,  I  dare 
not — I  dare  not." 

Exhausted  and  faint.  Lady  Bedfield  laid  her 
head  back  on  the  sofa  ;  and  Raymond  ;  what 
could  Eaymond  say  ?  His  was  a  kind  heart,  very 
kind  and  merciful  where  women  were  concerned, 
and  yet  she  seemed  so  unselfish  in  her  sorrow,  so 
pitifully  despairing,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
words  in  which  to  express  his  compassion  or  offer 
consolation. 

"  Do  not  revert  to  bygones,"  he  said  ;  "  do  not 
think  of  the  past.  Let  the  future  be  your  hope 
now;  look  forward  hopefully  to  that." 

"  Hopefully  !  Ah,  you  know  not  how  I 
think  of  the  future,  or  how  shudderingly  I 
look  forward  to  it.  '  The  past  was  bad  enough — 
wicked  enough  ;  but  the  future  !  Can  anything 
be  more  hopeless  for  me?  I  despair  when  I  think 
of  it." 

"  And  why  ?" 
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ii  Why  ?     Can  you  ask  me  why?" 

"  Yes ;  yes,  I  can.  No  one  is  hopeless.  To  have 
no  hope  is  death. " 

^'And  I  sigh  for  it.  For  me  death  has  no 
terrors.  I  would  welcome  it  gladl}^  To  live  as 
I  live,  is  to  be  in  constant  torture." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  *^  I 
feared — feared  from  the  first  how  it  would  be. 
Ever  since  my  baby's  birth  I  have  been  expect- 
ing the  blow  —fearing  and  dreading  it ;  only  the 
reality  of  my  position  is  so  much  worse  than  the 
idea  was." 

'^  But  it  will  not  be  so  always.  You  must  not 
give  way,  must  not  despond  so  utterly." 

"  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  ?" 

''  Hope  the  best." 

"  There  is,  as  I  said  before,  for  me  no  hope.  I 
cannot  live  without  his  love,  Kaymond." 

^'  It  is  yours  still.     I  am  convinced  of  it." 

"  Hush !  such  words  are  bad  for  me  to  hear. 
You  think  them  merciful ;  but  it  is  best  to  let 
me  gradually  realise  my  fate  and  be  reconciled  to 
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it.  It  will  never  be  other  than  it  is.  I  am,  as  ifc 
were,  thrown  overboard  with  my  hands  tied,  and 
cannot,  even  if  I  would,  make  one  effort  to  buffet 
the  waves  in  which  I  am  engulfed." 

Eaymond  said  no  word  in  reply  ;  he  was  busy 
thinking  how  he  should  give  Sir  Cyrus'  letter,  or 
whether  it  were  best  to  detain  it,  and  send  it  her 
by-and-bye,  when  the  keenness  of  her  sorrow  had 
partly  worn  off.  The  letter  might  be  a  cruel  one 
— as  we  know  it  was — and  Eaymond  hesitated  at 
making  the  poor  suffering  wife  more  wretched 
than  she  was  already.  Surely  the  poisoned  arrow 
had  struck  deep  enough. 

^^  Did  he  leave  no  message — none — not  even  a 
word?"  asked  Lady  Bedfield,  approaching  the 
subject  that  was  just  then  nearest  Raymond's 
hsai  t. 

He  started,  and  by  his  continued  silence  led 
her  to  suppose  that  he  had  not. 

^^I  thought  he  might  have  left  me  one  word," 
she  said,  sadly;  "just  one  little  word.  Becaus^ 
he  did  love  me;  I  shall  never  doubt  that." 
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''  I  have  a  letter,"  began  r  aymond,  gently ; 
and  then  stopped,  seeing  the  palor  that  over- 
spread her  face.  But  she  looked  so  beseechingly 
at  him  that  he  went  on  again,  "  Sir  Cyrus  left 
it  with  me  yesterday  morning,  just  before  he 
started." 

''  And  you  have  kept  it  from  me  all  this  weary 
time?  Cruel!  Give  it  me  quick  !  quick!"  And 
she  raised  herself  up  excitedly  from  the  pillows. 

Eaymond  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
placed  it  in  her  trembling  hand,  but  did  not  re- 
lease his  hold  of  it. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  he  said  ;  '^  don't  open  it^ 
yet.     I — I  should  have  given   it  you  yesterday, 
but  I  fear — I  cannot  tell— but  it  may  not  be  ex- 
actly such  as  you  expect,     it — it  may  be  an  un- 
kind one." 

''■  He  was  never  unkind  to  me — never  has 
been,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  symptom  of  irrita- 
tion. "  I  will  not  hear  anything  against  him  I 
Let  me  have  the  letter  !"  and  she  almost  dragged 
it  from  his  hand,  and  with  shaking  fingers  broke 
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the  seal;  bat  a  mist  swam  before  her  eyes,  and 
she  could  not  see  one  word  of  the  writing,  while 
her  short,  quick  breathing  bespoke  her  excite- 
ment, and  she  was  forced  to  lay  the  letter  down 
and  wait  awhile. 

'^  I  am  so  very  weak,"  she  said,  "  a  little  thing 
excites  and  unnerves  me  now." 

Then  she  took  up  the  letter,  which  was  life  or 
death  to  her,  and  read  it  through  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Her  pal  or  changed  to  an  ashen  whiteness,  her 
lips  trembled  and  quivered  as  she  strove,  but 
vainly,  to  subdue  her  emotion,  while  her  poor, 
feeble  hands  refused  to  hold  the  letter  with  its 
cruel  words,  and  dropped  helplessly  on  her  lap, 
crushing  and  crumpling  the  paper  beneath  them. 

"  You  are  ill !"  exclaimed  Eaymond.  "  Let 
me  call  nurse." 

But  she  shook  her  head  ;  she  could  not  speak, 
a  suffocating  feeling  in  her  throat  prevented  it, 
a  ball  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  rise  and 
choke  her. 
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Raymond  fetched  a  glass  of  water,  and  she 
drank  it  eagerly,  and  after  a  few  moments,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  her  emotion  passed  over. 

'*  You  must  not  think,"  she  said,  "  you  must 
not  think  that — that  he  has  written  unkindly. 
He  has  heen  anything  but  that.  To — to  see  his 
handwriting  again  is  a  shock  to  me — that  is  all. 
I  have  sinned  and  he  is  just — not  unkind,  as  he 
might  have  been,  and  as  I  deserve." 

Raymond's  eyes  almost  filled  with  tears  as  he 
listened,  guessing  from  what  he  saw  that  the 
letter  had  been  a  cruelly  unkind  one,  one  that  had 
touched  and  wounded  her  to  the  quick ;  and  yet 
she  was  so  anxious  to  screen  her  husband,  so 
generous,  so  loving  towards  him  as  to  take  all 
the  blame  upon  herself. 

*^When  do  you  go?"  asked  Lady  Bedfield. 

"  To-morrow,  unless  you  would  like  me  to  re- 
main longer." 

"  No ;  better  go  to-day.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  stay  here— none.  You  will  tell 
him  you  gave  me  the  letter?" 
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'^  Yes,"  said  Raymond,  inwardly  vowing  with 
an  oath  that  he  would  tell  his  uncle  more  thaa 
that. 

What  could  he  say  to  cheer  or  comfort  her  ? 
or,  as  she  said,  where  was  the  use  of  his  re- 
maining? He  held  her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it,  begging  her  to  remember  that  he 
was  her  friend  always,  ever  ready  to  do  anything 
to  serve  her. 

'^  You  have  only  to  write  me  one  line,  and  I 
will  be  with  you,  if  possible,  without  delay,"  said 
he. 

"  You  cannot  help  me,"  she  said ;  ^'  and  yet 
how  I  prayed  for  your  presence  once,  thinking, 
believing  you  would  have  taken  her  away,  and  so 
saved  me.  But  you  never  came  until  too  late, 
and  there  is  no  help  now — none.  I  am  best 
alone." 

When  Raymond  had  gone.  Lady  Bedfield 
clasped  her  hands  together  over  her  face,  and 
moaned  forth  some  of  the  anguish  that  had  been 
stifling  her. 
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"  Kind  !  I  said  he  was  kind/'  site  sobbed ; 
''  but  God  knows  be  is  not ;  ob,  no,  be  is  not ! 
He  has  written  me  a  cruel  letter,  every  word  of 
wbicb  bas  knelled  into  my  beart.  Ob  !  it  will 
kill  me — it  will  kill  me.  Cruel!  cruel  Cyrus! 
Had  you  no  mercy — no  tbougbt  of  bow  I  loved 
you  ?  no  compassion  for  tbe  wife  you  once  loved 
so  tenderly?" 

And  Eaymond  went  away,  bearing  witb  bim 
tbe  remembrance  of  a  wan,  sorrow-stricken  face, 
wbicb  baunted  bim,  do  wbat  be  would,  and  made 
bis  journey  a  melancboly  one,  altbongb  it  took 
bim  back  to  Cyntbia. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 


HE    LOYES   AND    HE   RIDES   AWAY. 


Raymond  had  little  difficulty,  when  he  joined  his 
uncle  in  London,  in  persuading  him  to  tako 
Cynthia  to  Brighton.  It  was  all  the  same  to  Sir 
Cyrus  where  he  went,  and  as  for  Cynthia,  she 
took  things  quietly  enough,  and  made  no  demur 
or  objection,  but  accepted  her  fate,  whatever  that 
might  be,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance. 

As  yet,  Raymond  had  found  no   opportunity 
for  pleading  Lady  Bedfield's  cause  ;  her  sadness, 
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ter  sorrow,  with  lier  woe-stricken  face,  were 
never  lost  sight  of ;  he  could  not  forget  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  he  felt  the  time  for 
urging  her  claims  had  not  yet  come  ;  he  would 
wait  until  Sir  Cyrus'  anger  was  appeased,  or  his 
pride  subdued,  before  he  touched  upon  her  sorrow 
and  repentance. 

The  weather  in  Brighton  was  lovely,  and  yet 
Cynthia  obstinately  refused  to  go  out.  Sir  Cyrus 
took  his  stroll  of  a  morning,  and  smoked  a  cigar 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  chestnuts  at  Stonycleft,  but  Cynthia  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  leave  the  house ;  day  after  day 
Sir  Cyrus  urged  it — insisted  upon  it— almost  im- 
peratively, but  she  braved  his  anger,  and  refused 
to  heed  his  commands. 

Eaymond  never  said  a  word  ;  he  thought  her 
refusal  to  leave  the  house  arose  from  inability  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  face  the  worst,  and  yet 
Frederick  Aly  win's  name  was  never  mentioned 
between  the  two,  although  Raymond  saw  him 
constantly  either  walking  or  riding   with   Lady 
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Jane,  and  knew  that  his  engagement  to  the  latter 
was  a  certainty,  and  not  a  mere  idle  report. 

Cynthia  carried  her  small  self  as  proudly  as 
ever,  and  tossed  her  head  about  as  pertly  and 
flippantly,  but  for  all  that  Eaymond  saw  she  was 
not  at  ease,  but  was  fidgetty  and  anxious,  and 
not  a  little  nervous  as  to  the  result  of  the  test 
she  had  come  so  far  to  try. 

And  Eaymond  looked  sadly  and  pitifully  at 
Cynthia's  pale,  altered  looks  and  parried  whenever 
he  could  the  cutting  remarks  Sir  Cyrus  made  as  to 
his  daughter's  undutiful  conduct 

And  so  a  week  wore  away,  and  now  Cynthia's 
looks  gave  Raymond  more  concern  than  ever,  for 
her  face  had  grown  paler  still,  while  her  spirits  were 
even  more  fitful  and  capricious.  One  morning 
she  made  her  appearance,  looking  so  thoroughly 
wretched  that  Raymond  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
her  eyes  were  swollen  and  red  from  want  of  sleep 
and  the  tears  she  had  shed  during  the  night,  and 
altogether  she  looked  very  different  to  the  bloom- 
ing, merry  Cynthia  of  old.       Raymond  watched 
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lier  furtively  all  breakfast  time,  making  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  join  his  voice  to  his  uncle's, 
and  gently  insist  upon  her  going  out,  and  fulfil- 
ling the  promise  she  had  given  him  at  Stonycleft ; 
any  longer  delay  would  make  her  ill.  Fresh  air 
was  meat  and  drink  to  Cynthia;  was  she  not 
always  abroad  at  Stonycleft  ?  Yet  here,  for  a 
week,  she  had  been  pent  up,  without  ever  once 
stirring  out  of  the  house,  and  the  want  of  air  was 
telling  upon  her  sadly. 

Raymond  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  his 
uncle's  receding  figure,  as  he  started  for  his 
morning's  walk,  until  it  was  lost  to  view;  and 
then,  with  sudden  resolution^  turned  to  Cynthia, 
who,  with  book  in  her  lap,  was  sitting  not 
far  from  him,  turning  over  its  pages  with  a  list- 
less, abstracted  air. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  morning,"  began  Raymond. 

'^  Is  it?"  returned  Cynthia,  absently. 

Raymond  was  not  a  man  to  beat  about  the 
bush;  he  generally  clenched  the  point  in  view  at 
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once,  but  to-day  lie  rather  hesitated,  especially 
after  the  curt  manner  in  which  his  present  open- 
ing to  a  conversation  had  been  cropped  up,  so  he 
swerved  a  little  from  the  beaten  track,  and  turned 
for  a  while  into  a  by-path  that  would  lead  even- 
tually, but  circuitously,  to  the  object  in  view.  It 
was  useless  urging  a  request  when  the  girl's  ears 
were  only  listening  to  the  sweet  sounds  that  her 
own  staunch,  true  heart  suggested. 

''  What  is  your  book  about,  Cynthia  ?"  asked 
Kaymond. 

'^  You  can  read  it  if  you  are  so  minded ;  I  have 
just  done  with  it.  It's  a  novel,  such  a  tiresome 
story,  for  after  I  have  waded  through  a  lot  of  dry- 
ness— what  you  would  call  rubbish— everybody 
marries  the  wrong  person,  and  is  miserable,  ex- 
cept the  men,  who  sing,  of  course,  '  Oh,  be  joy- 
ful' " 

"  Only  the  ladies  are  unhappy  ?" 

"Only!"  echoed  Cynthia,  peevishly;  "you 
say  that,  as  if  we  poor  creatures  had  little  right 
to  expect  anything  else,  or  as  if  our  happiness 
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was  a  small  thing,    and   not   worth   troubling 
about-." 

''  I  think  women  are  apt  to  make  troubles  some- 
times ;  or,  I  would  say,  think  too  much  of  things, 
and  don't  try  to  put  them  away  out  of  sight  as 
we  men  do." 

*^  Or  as  one  of  the  men  in  my  book,  who  mar- 
ries again  just  a  month  after  his  poor  wife's 
death.  The  wretch  !  I  call  that  putting  away  a 
trouble  with  a  vengeance.  It's  a  horrid  book," 
said  she,  tossing  it  indignantly  on  the  table; 
"  and  it's  a  horrid  world  we  live  in,  and  the  men 
are  monsters  of  cruelty  and  deceit.  I  can  be 
quite  as  complimentary  as  you  are,  you  see,"  said 
she,  laughing. 

But  Eaymond  saw  that  the  laugh  was  forced, 
and  that  she  was  far  more  ready  to  cry. 

'^  Will  you  go  out  with  me,  Cynthia?"  he 
asked,  boldly. 

"  No,  I  will  not." 

''  But—" 

*'  I  don't  care  for  any  buts.     I  won't  go." 
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Surprised  and  grieved,  Eaymond  never  an- 
swered a  word,  but  stood  looking  at  her. 

''  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way ;  I  won't  bear 
it.  You  do  not  understand  me,  and  never  will ; 
and  you  are  worse  than  papa,  a  thousand  times  ; 
he  gets  into  a  rage,  and  we  battle  it  out  together, 
but  you  are  so  frightfully  good-tempered,  you 
make  my  blood  boil,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  strik- 
ino;  a  shadow  without  either  flesh  or  blood.  I 
believe  I  shall  grow  to  hate  you." 

'^  Don't  do  that,  Cynthia,"  he  said. 

"Then  why  don't  you  work  yourself  into  a 
temper?  It  would  be  better  for  me  and  for 
you." 

Raymond  opened  the  window,  and  went  out- 
side on  the  balcony.  He  was  angry,  although  he 
would  not  let  his  cousin  see  that  he  was.  And 
then  he  loved  her ! 

The  sharp,  cold  air  blowing  from  the  sea  cooled 
his  heated  brain,  and  the  effect  of  Cynthia's  words 
soon  passed  away,  and  once  more  he  stood  by  her 
side. 
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"  Shall  I  change  the  book  for  you,  Cynthia  ?'* 
and  he  took  up  the  novel  she  had  been  reading, 
and  replaced  one  or  two  leaves  that  had  fluttered 
out. 

^'  You  can  if  you  like,"  she  said,  sullenly. 

"  What  shall  I  get  ?" 

"  Anything — and  — " 

Raymond  waited.     ^^  And  what  ?"  he  asked. 

*^  Nothing,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  said  '  and.'     And  what  ?" 

"Did  I  say  '  and.'  Well  then,"  replied  she, 
mockingly,  ''  and  you  are  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint.     Will  that  do?" 

But  Raymond  was  gone. 

She  listened  to  his  heavy  footfall  passing  down 
the  stairs,  and  to  the  soimd  of  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  street  door  ;  and  then,  in  the 
silence  that  succeeded,  went  to  the  window,  and 
partially  drawing  the  curtain,  so  as  to  screen  her 
from  those  without,  stood  behind  it,  sometimes 
looking  out  eagerly,  sometimes  shrinking  back. 
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and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  though 
the  light  was  hateful  to  her. 

Eaymond  would  have  forgiven  her  petulence, 
had  he  but  returned,  and  seen  lier  standing  there 
with  that  look  of  despair  and  anguish  on  her 
young,  fair  face;  but  he  was  walking  along 
hastily,  with  her  last  cutting  words  stinging  him 
bitterly;  and  Cynthia  would  not  have  accused 
him  of  want  of  temper,  had  she  heard  the  oath 
he  levelled  at  a  ragged  beggar,  who^  with  a 
bundle  of  tracts,  had  dogged  his  footsteps,  and 
with  his  ceaseless,  piteous  whine,  nearly  driven 
him  crazy. 

Eaymond  had  but  just  recovered  from  this 
sharp  ebullition  of  temper,  which  had  re- 
lieved his  mind  considerably,  when  Frederick 
Alywin  and  Lady  Jane  swept  past;  and  as  he 
saw  them,  he  half  wished  for  another  beggar,  on 
whom  to  vent  the  fresh  rage,  that  rushed,  unbid- 
den, to  his  heart. 

He  turned  and  watched  them. 
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Lady  Jane  rode  a  small  xA^rabian,  or  rather,  it 
looked  small  next  to  the  powerful  horse  of  her 
companion  ;  it  curveted,  and  pranced,  and  threw 
about  its  small  head,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders ;  and  Raymond,  who  felt  inclined  to 
hate  Lady  Jane,  found  himself  unconsciously  ad- 
miring the  graceful  way  in  which  she  sat  her 
horse,  and  the  seemingly  careless,  yet  firm,  hold 
she  had  of  him. 

Lady  Jane's  hair  was  dark,  and  confined  in  a 
knot,  at  the  back  of  her  head,  leaving  her  small, 
shapely  ears,  exposed.  You  could  scarcely  tell 
her  height  on  horseback  ;  but  her  figure  was  per- 
fect, and  her  slender  throat  as  white  as  alabaster, 
notwithstanding  her  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Lady 
Jane  looked  best  on  horseback  ;  she  was  a  fear- 
less and  graceful  rider,  and  Haymond  gave  her 
her  full  meed  of  praise,  as  she  walked  her  horse 
leisurely  down  the  King's  Road ;  yet,  how  dissi- 
milar she  was  to  Cynthia,  with  her  fair,  short 
curls,  and  delicate  complexion ;  small  pliant 
figure,  and  diminutive  stature. 
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They  seemed  in  no  hurry,  those  two  riders ; 
neither  did  they  appear  to  heed  the  looks  of 
those  who  passed  them.  Lady  Jane  bowed  her 
small  head  proudly  as  she  singled  out  some  ac- 
quaintance amongst  the  number  of  pedestrians 
thronging  the  pavement,  and  as  though  defying 
their  questioning,  suspicious  glances. 

^^They  cannot  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
whether  we  are  engaged  or  no,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing to  Frederick  Alywin.  "It  is  delightful  to 
mystify  them  so  completely;"  and  she  smiled 
and  touched  her  horse  lightly  with  the  whip, 
making  his  hot  blood  in  a  ferment  of  excitement 
and  impatience. 

On  they  went,  down  the  King's  Road,  Frede- 
rick Aly win's  eyes  and  glances  directed  in  un- 
disguised admiration  and  pride  on  aristocratic 
Lady  Jane,  whose  light,  proud  figure,  so  firmly 
seated  on  her  beautiful  Arabian — glowing  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes,  looking  so  conscious  and 
happy,  seemed,  indeed,  a  woman  any  man  might 
fall  in  love  with,  and  be  desperately  proud  of. 
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Raymond  half  acknowledged  this  to  himself, 
as  he  sauntered  along  behind  the  two  ;  but  they 
went  much  faster  than  he,  and  gradually  dis- 
tanced him,  until  Lady  Jane's  horse's  curb  chain, 
in  his  fretful  impatience,  got  lose,  and  Frederick 
Alywin  dismounted  to  fasten  it,  and  once  more 
Raymond  came  up  with  them,  withia  sight  of  his 
uncle's  house. 

Bat  other  eyes  than  Raymond's  were  on  them 
now.  Cynthia,  behind  the  half-drawn  curtain, 
was  staring  at  them,  with  wid-^ly  open  dilating 
eyes,  her  small  white  hands  clasped  together  in 
an  agony  of  woe. 

The  curb-chain  was  fastened  ;  but  Lady  Jane's 
habit  wanted  arranging,  and  Frederick  Alywin, 
with  his  horse's  bridle  over  his  arm,  lent  himself 
lovingly  to  the  task,  she  laughing  and  toying 
with  her  whip ;  he  smiling  and  looking  up  in 
her  face,  as  most  lovers  do,  and  loitering  over 
the  work  in  hand.  Now  the  fohls  of  the  habit 
were  not  right ;  now  the   foot  that  rested  in  the 
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stirrup  was  out  of  place.  But  suddenly  tlie 
horse,  which  had  stood  pretty  quietly  until  now, 
gave  a  half  rear,  and  Frederick  Alywin's  hat 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up ; 
and  Lady  Jane  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  wiped 
off  the  dust  with  her  delicate  cambric  handker- 
chief; then,  as  he  put  it  on,  he  lightly  touched 
her  hands  with  his  lips,  while  she  blushed  and 
shook  her  head  deprecatingly. 

And  all  this  Cynthia  saw,  and  never  moved  or 
gave  a  sign  that  she  felt  it,  although  her  heart 
was  burning  within  her  like  a  red  hot  fire. 
Spell-bound,  she  stood  by  the  window,  and 
watched  the  cruel  scene  enacting  below,  until 
Frederick  Alywin  sprang  lightly  on  his  horse, 
and  together  the  two  rode  away. 

Even  then  she  did  not  move,  she  only  clasped 
her  small  hands  more  tightly  together,  until  the 
nails  almost  bruised  the  delicate  flesh,  and  sighed 
as  though  her  heart  was  breaking. 

Suddenly   she   roused,  tore  back  the  curtain. 
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and  with  tight  set  lips,  flung  open  the  window, 
and  stepping  on  to  the  balcony,  where  Raymond 
had  stood  so  lately,  she  looked  down  the  road  at 
the  two  riders,  who  were  now  but  mere  specks 
in  the  distance. 

The  look  of  hopeless  agony  her  young  face 
expressed  was  very  touching,  and  Raymond, 
coming  along  so  leisurely  below,  looked  up  and 
saw  it,  and,  guessing  its  cause  but  too  well, 
ground  and  set  his  teeth  together  wrathfully. 

But  Cynthia  had  not  seen  him  yet, — she  saw 
no  one  but  those  who  had  stood  before  her  but 
now ;  and  shading  her  eyes  from  the  glare,  she 
watched  the  two  small  specks,  until  they  were 
lost  to  her  sight. 

Then  she  saw  Raymond;  and  he,  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  dashed  hastily  into 
the  house ;  but  Cynthia,  with  a  shorty  quick  cry, 
fled  away  to  her  room,  just  as  her  cousin  was 
coming  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
scarcely  knowing,  in   his  impetuosity,  what  lie 
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should   say,  but  feeling  his  heart  beating   and 
throbbing  with  pity  and  love  for  her. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  if  she  would 
but  have  allowed  him  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


*'  'Tis  best  to  be  off  with  tbe  old  love, 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new." 


Lady  Jane  and  her  aunt,  Miss  Percival,  occupied 
one  of  the  houses  in  Brunswick  Terrace.  It  was 
the  morning  after  Lady  Jane's  ride  witFFrederick 
Alywin,  and  the  aunt  and  niece  were  not  on  the  very 
best  of  terms,  for  Miss  Percival  had  been  taking 
her  niece  to  task  on  the  score  of  her  frequent^rides 
and  walks  with  the  youug  officer. 

Miss  Percival  bowed  and  cringed  to  the  world ; 
it  made  her  perfectly  miserable  to  hear  the  dif- 
ferent ill-natured  reports    with  which  her  best 
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frieDds  regaled  her,  and  which  she  sought  in  vain 
to  alarm  her  niece  with ;  but  Lady  Jane  laughed 
at  the  scandal,  and  was  ready  to  brave  the  whole 
world,  and  set  it  at  defiance,  whereas  Miss  Per- 
cival  trembled  and  shed  many  bitter  tears  about 
it.. 

Lady  Jane  had  been  laughing  and  joking  at  her 
aunt's  fears,  but  was  nearly  verging  into  anger, 
when  she  said  : 

''  Lady  Jervis  spoke  very  kindly  indeed,  but  I 
must  confess,  Jane,  I  thought  her  manner  very 
stiff,  and  she  did  not  meet  me  in  her  usual 
friendly  way.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she 
ceased  to  acknowledge  our  acquaintance." 

'^  If  her  friendship  consists  in  picking  me  to 
pieces,  I'd  rather  she  cut  us  than  not ;  and  I  do 
wish,  aunt,  you  would  not  listen  to  all  the  tittle 
tattle  people,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  favour 
you  with.  Friends  gossip  and  gossip  until  they 
nearly  drive  one  wild.  I  can  imagine  a  woman 
perfectly  innocent  being  driven  into  sin  from  being 
perpetually  talked  about,  and  having  things  im- 
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puted  to  her  that  she  would  never  have  dreamt 
of,  but  for  kind  friends'  hints  and  inuendoes." 
^'But  we  must  respect  the  w^orld,  Jane." 
'^  By  all  means,  but  not  all  the  foolish  people 
in  it,  and  especially  those,  who,  like  Lady  Jervis, 
make  themselves  thoroughly  despicable;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unchristian- like  spirit  displayed. 
Have  they  nothing  better  to  do  ?  no  sin  of  their 
own  needing  repentance,  even  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes  ?  I  should  be  ready  to  suspect  some  deadly 
shortcoming  in  those  who  are  so  uncharitable  to 
their  neighbours.  Surely  no  good  woman  would 
believe  on  mere  hearsay  evil  of  another.  She 
must  be  a  sinner,  indeed,  who  eagerly  swallows 
every  bit  of  gossip  defamatory  to  some  poor  help- 
less woman,  or  wags  her  tongue  behind  her  Lack 
when  she  has  no  chance  of  defending  herself;  a 
tattling  busy-body,  who,  finding  no  work  where- 
with to  employ  her  mind  with  at  home,  seeks  for 
it  abroad,  and  ill-naturedly,  like  a  vicious,  ill- 
bred  cur,  snaps  at  every  dog  acquaintance  she 
meets." 
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"  But  Lady  Jervis,  like  yourself,  is  a  widow,. 
Jane,"  said  Miss  Percival. 

*^  And  my  dear  aunt,  you  will  always  find  in 
any  small  community  where  widows  predominate 
that  instead  of,  as  St.  Paul  says,  stopping  at  home 
and  diligently  following  every  good  work,  they 
are  seated  at  the  window  gaping  at  their  neigh- 
bours, or  roaming  abroad  clothed  in  chastity 
themselves,  but  only  too  anxious  to  bore  a  hole 
in  a  corner  of  the  cloak  wherewith  their  neigh- 
bours are  draped.  I  hate  this  pettifogging  place, 
and  shall  be  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  London, 
where  one  subsides  into  insignificance,  or  where 
people  have  something  better  to  do  than  chat." 

"  But  my  dear  Jane,  you  are  a  widow  yourself," 
remonstrated  the  aunt. 

*'  So  I  am,  but  I  am  younger  than  Lady  Jervis, 
and  a  black  sheep  into  the  bargain,"  said  Lady 
Jane,  laughing. 

"  A  young  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  my  lady," 
exclaimed  a  man  servant,  opening  the  door. 

Lady  Jane  made  as  though  she  would  have  risen. 
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'^  Where  is  she  ?"  she  asked. 

'^  Below  in  the  hall,  my  lacly.  She  desired  me 
to  see  if  you  were  disengaged." 

*^  A  beggar  of  some  sort,  I  suppose.  No,  I 
shall  not  see  her.     Ask  her  what  she  wants  ?'' 

''  She  does  not  look  like  a  beggar,  my  lady," 
said  the  man,  hesitatingly. 

''  Then  show  her  up.  Perhaps  a  dear  friend 
come  to  warn  me  anonymously,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
contemptuously  to  Miss  Percival. 

But  it  was  no  beggar ;  no  tattling  busy-body, 
such  as  Lady  Jane  had  been  condemning,  who 
advanced  into  the  room.  A  fair  young  face,  deli- 
cately fair,  and  pale  from  some  suppressed 
emotion,  for  the  small  rosy  lips  were  compressed 
together,  half  in  anger,  half  in  sorrow,  as  she 
stood  before  Lady  Jane,  and  somewhat  haughtily 
bent  her  small  head  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
greeting. 

Lady  Jane  was  almost  a  head  taller  than  Cyn- 
thia, for  she  it  was,  who  had  boldly,  and  without  a 
word  to  any  one,  come  to  meet  and  see  her  rival ; 
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for  rival  she  felt  Lady  Jane  to  be  the  moment 
she  rose  to  greet  her,  and  Cynthia  met  the  frank, 
fearless  expression  of  the  eyes  which  were  raised 
so  enquiringly  to  hers.  It  was  a  comfort,  though  a 
small  comfort,  to  know  that  Lady  Jane  was  no  party 
to  the  deceit  that  had  been  practised  against  her, 
and  that  her  task,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
would  be  easy.  She  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  had 
no  scornful  beauty  to  contend  with,  bat  a  generous 
woman,  one  who  might  be  proud,  but  still  would 
be  just,  and  Cynthia's  anger  subsided,  and  she 
almost  felt  sorry  to  think  of  the  misery  she  should 
cause,  if— if  Lady  Jane  loved  him. 

Unconsciously  Cynthia  repeated  these  two  last 
words  to  herself,  as  she  stood  before  her  rival ; 
this  cruel  rival  who  had  taken  her  love  from 
her. 

Lady  Jane  was  so  different  to  any  one  Cynthia 
had  ever  seen ;  she  was  not  beautiful,  neither  was 
she  pretty,  but  her  tall,  slim  figure,  so  perfect  in 
its  proportions,  so  graceful  and  supple,  with  not  a 
stiff,  awkward  movement  about  it ;    her  shapely 
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head,  with  its  wavy  masses  of  raven  hair,  remind- 
ing her  of  her  stepmother's  in  its  luxuriousness, 
with  the  aristocratic  look  and  bearing,  made  Cyn- 
thia confess  reluctantly  that  her  rival  was  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  one  who  might  easily— if  she  so 
willed  it — enslave  and  ensnare  almost  any  man 
from  his  allegiance. 

Poor  Cynthia  felt  abashed  and  awed  before 
Lady  Jane's  questioning  look,  who  was  wonder- 
ing greatly  who  the  fair,  childish,  but  lovely  look- 
ing little  creature  was.  What  a  contrast  they 
formed  !  Cynthia,  with  her  shorty  fair  curls  clus- 
tering under  her  small  hat,  making  her  look 
more  youthful  than  she  really  was,  her  little 
figure  seeming  almost  too  delicate  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  short  velvet  jacket,  trimmed  with 
fur,  and  her  large  eyes  now  flashing,  now  soften- 
ing beneath  her  companion's  steady,  surprised 
gaze. 

Lady  Jane  placed  a  chair,  but  her  visitor  was 
in  no  hurry  to  avail  herself  of  it ;  she  looked 
timidly  at  Miss  Percival,  who  sat  very  stiffly  re- 
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garding  her,  with  none  of  her  niece's  courtesy  of 
manner  expressed  either  in  words  or  looks,  and 
Cynthia  felt  she  could  not  say  a  word  before  the 
lady,  whose  spectacles  seemed  to  shine  through 
her  very  soul  and  intimidate  her. 

Lady  Jane  guessed  Cynthia's  thoughts  at  a 
glance, 

"  Come  into  the  next  room  ;  we  shall  be  safe 
from  interruption  there.  It's  in  a  dreadful  un-* 
tidy  state,"  said  she,  clearing  some  music  off  a 
chair,  for  Cynthia  to  sit  down.  ''  This  is  my 
sanctum,  and  I  never  think  of  putting  it  to 
rights,  or  of  allowing  any  one  else  to  do  so." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

Cynthia  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  or  how  to 
broach  the  subject  she  had  at  heart.  She  had 
gone  to  Lady  Jane's  with  anger,  pride,  and 
hatred  struggling  within  her ;  but  the  gracious 
way  in  which  she  had  been  received — the  frank 
out-spoken  words  had  swept  all  that  away,  and 
she  raised  her  soft  eyes,  with  a  slight  flush  on 
her  face,  as  she  said  : 
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'^  1  have  come  to  give  you  trouble,  and,  I  fear, 
pain." 

^'Nay,  I  hope  not." 

"  Trouble  and  pain  about  some  one  very  dear  to 
you ;  if — if  you  love  him  ;  if — if  you  are  engaged 
to  him." 

The  bright  colour  mounted  into  Lady  Jane's 
face,  dying  even  her  neck  crimson. 

Cynthia  had  mentioned  no  name,  but  the 
widow's  heart  had  found  one. 

*' Are  you  his  sister?"  she  asked. 

"  No — no  relation  whatever." 

Lady  Jane  looked  up  fearlessly, 

''  It  has  been  a  maxim  all  my  life,"  she  said, 
*'  never  to  listen  to  evil  against  anyone ;  if  you 
will  say  what  you  have  to  say  before  Mr.  Alywin, 
I  will  listen  ;  not  otherwise." 

*^  Oh,  I  cannot  see  him  !  I  cannot !  It  would 
kill  me,"  cried  Cynthia. 

Lady  Jane  rose. 

''  Then  we  had  better  join  my  aunt,  and  you 
will  understand  that  before  her  I  will  not  hear  a 
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word — not  one,"  said  she,  imperiously  laying  her 
hand  on  the  table  by  which  she  stood. 

But  Cynthia  did  not  move  ;  she  was  not  a  bit 
frightened  now. 

"  I  have  as  much  right  to  talk  of  him  as  you 
have,"  said  she,  somewhat  as  a  petted,  spoilt 
child  mio:ht.  '^  I  have  been  engao^ed  to  him  for 
two  years ;  he  loved  me  before  he  saw  you,  and — 
and  I  was  to  have  been  married  to  him  not  two 
months  ago." 

Lady  Jane's  face  blanched ;  while  her  hand, 
although  it  pressed  lightly  on  the  table,  trembled 
visibly,  and  her  tall  figure  drooped  like  a  flower 
suddenly  sprinkled  with  water. 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me?  you  are  speaking 
the  truth?" 

"  I  am.     I  never  told  an  untruth  to  any  one." 

"  Look  at  me  !" 

And  Cynthia  looked  at  her.  No,  Lady  Jane 
could  not  doubt  that  half-haughty,  half-angry 
look,  as  though  scorning  the  idea  of  the  imputa- 
tion implied. 
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Lady  Jane  sat  down  again. 

"I  will  listen,"  she  said;  and  then,  placing 
her  arms  on  the  table,  she  rested  and  hid  her 
face  from  her  companion,  who,  in  a  soft,  low 
voice,  told  the  story  of  her  love  and  her  wrongs 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  long  before  she  had 
finished  her  touching  recital,  the  widow's  hands 
were  drawn  away  from  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were 
looking  sadly  and  pitifully  at  the  young  girl ;  but 
she  did  not  interrupt  her  by  either  word  or  sign. 

"  I  was  disobedient  and  rebellious,"  concluded 
Cynthia;  "  and  would  not,  could  not  see  that  my 
father  was  right.  I  was  ready  to  doubt  the  whole 
world,  but  my  faith  in  Frederick  Alywin  never 
wavered  ;  I  loved,  and  therefore  I  trusted  him  ; 
to  doubt,  would  have  been  unworthy  of  both  him 
and  me.  I  loved  him  dearly ;  I  trusted  him  en- 
tirely ;  but  both  one  and  the  other  are  shaken 
now,  and  I  am  crying,"  said  she,  fairly  sobbing  at 
last ;  "  not  because  he  does  not  love  me,  but 
because  T  was  so  foolish  as  ever  to  love  him. 
But  I  don't  love  him  now — no,  I  don't." 
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*^  Hush,  cMld !  you  love  him  as  well  as  ever, 
and  he  shall  be  yours  yet — if  you  wish  it." 

"  But  I  don't !  I  will  never  speak  to  him 
again — never !  I  will  never  forgive  him  for  de- 
ceiving me  so.  He  was  engaged  to  you  when, 
but  for  Raymond,  I  should  have  been  his  wife. 
Will  yon  forgive  him  that  ?" 

^^  No ;  but  you  may.  You  are  his  first  love, 
and — ahj  me ! — his  only  love,  I  fear." 

^'  But  you  are  eugaged  to  him,  are  you  not? 
I  have  a  right  to  know?"  said  Cynthia,  in  some- 
thing of  her  old,  impetuous  way. 

"  Yes  ;  you  have  a  right  to  know,  but — well,  I 
am  older  than  you,  and,  if  }  ou  will  but  trust  me, 
I  will  bring  back  this  recreant  lover  to  your 
side." 

But  Cynthia  raised  her  head  haughtily. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  wish  it  ?  Do  you  think  I 
would  accept  him  at  your  hands  ?  No ;  he  has 
left  me  of  his  own  free  will,  and  I  am  not  to  be  re- 
called at  his  beck  and  call.  You  may  think  me  a 
child ; — every  body  thinks  me  that — but  I  was  a 
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woman  when  I  loved  him,  and  a  proud  woman, 
too,  and  I  will  never  listen  to  him  again.  To  be 
deceived  once  is  to  be  deceived  always." 

*^  No  man  is  perfect.  Men  are  deceivers  ever, 
as  the  old  song  says.  I  am  convinced  from  what 
you  say,  that  Mr.  Alywin  loves  you ;  and  only 
you." 

^'  But  you  are  engaged  to  him?"  again  ques- 
tioned Cynthia. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  replied  Lady  Jane,  with  a  slightly 
perceptible  quivering  of  the  voice;  "since  you 
will  have  the  truth ;  but  the  telling  it  is  painful 
to  me,  because,  if  you  have  part,  you  must  have 
the  whole  truth,  and  it  is  a  sad,  humiliating  thing 
to  say  that  he  has  never  loved  me." 

*'Then  you  have  been  yery  sinful  and  very 
wicked  to  promise  to  marry  him." 

'^  Alas,  child  !  I  tkoug/d  he  loved  me.  He  said 
he  did." 

"  I  know  he  must,"  said  Cynthia;  "you  are  so 
beautiful,  so  fascinating, — he  must  love  you." 
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''  But  I  have  no  fresh,  young  heart  like  youra 
to  offer  him." 

"  What  matters  the  freshness  of  it  ?  You  may 
have  a  wealth  of  love  in  it.  You  will  be  his  wife 
and  he  will  be  proud  of  you." 

"Never!  never  one  or  the  other.  I  shall  not 
marry  him,  child." 

"  Call  me  Cynthia.  I  am  no  child.  I  shall 
never  be  a  child  again;  I  wish  I  could." 

*^And  so  forget  all  this  misery?  You  will 
forget  it  sooner  than  I  shall,  Cynthia." 

*^  Have  I  made  you  very  unhappy,  then  ?" 

"  Life's  journey  for  me  began  seven  years 
ago,"  said  Lady  Jane,  parrying  the  question; 
"you  are  just  starting  along  its  path  and  have 
made  one  false  start;  whereas,  I  have  trodden 
down  its  road  nearly  half  way,  and  been  pierced 
with  the  thorns  that  grow  about  its  sides;  my 
feet  bruised  and  wounded  with  sharp  flints,  and 
my  steps  stumbling  over  the  rough,  uneven 
ground ;  so  my  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one." 
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"  I  wonder  how  jon  can  have  lived  ?" 
^'  Some  women  are  born  to  trouble  ;  I  believe  I 
was.  Some  women,  also,  bear  an  immense  deal 
of  rough  usage  before  their  spirits  are  crushed; 
like  a  cork,  they  rise  buoyantly  to  the  surface, 
although  they  may  be  dragged  under  water  a 
hundred  times.  How  a  cork  seems  to  dance  and 
toy  in  the  sun  on  the  top  of  the  waves !  A 
sudden  storm  takes  it  unawares  and  dashes  it 
against  the  rocks ;  but  what  matter  !  it  rises  with 
another  wave,  scarcely  the  worse  for  its  bruise, 
and  apparently  unhurt,  for  the  small  holes 
knocked  in  its  sides  by  the  sharp  rocks  have  not 
matefially  injmred  it ;  but  by-and-bye  a  mightier 
wave  comes,  and  lifts  it  high  and  dry  on  the  sand, 
and  there  leaves  it  to  wither  and  decay,  and  the 
small  piece  is  not  missed  ;  there  are  others  in  the 
large  ocean  just  as  smooth  and  shapely  and 
buoyant ;  so  the  little  piece  lies  on  its  hard  bed 
unthought  of — unlamented  and  forgotten  !  Many 
women  Jive  and  die  like  this." 

Cynthia's  thoughts  flew  to  her  stepmother,  and, 
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for  the  first  time,  her  conscience  smote  her,  and 
her  heart  felt  a  pang  of  pity. 

^^  It  must  be  dreadful  to  die  so,"  she  said, 
shudderingly. 

'^  Yes  ;  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  Tell  me — ■ 
if  I  may  not  help  you  in  any  way — what  you 
mean  to  do?" 

Cynthia's  face  burnt  as  red  as  Lady  Jane's  had 
done  a  few  moments  before. 

^^  I  shall  show  him  that  I  do  not  care  for  him," 
she  answered,  passionately  ;  ^'  he  shall  not  think 
he  has  broken  my  heart !  he  shall  not  think  lam 
pining  in  secret !" 

"What  would  you  do?" 

''  What  would  I  not  do  ?  What  would  my 
pride  not  dare  ?  No,  j^ou  cannot  help  me,  Lady 
Jane ;  you  have  been  very  kind  to  listen  to  me 
so  long.  If  he  comes — but  he  will  be  sure  to 
come — tell  him  I  have  been  here ;  that  I  have 
hidden  nothing  from  you,  but  have  told  you  all 
his  falseness  from  beginning  to  end.  Good-bye, 
Lady  Jane." 
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As  she  held  out  her  hand,  she  looked  up  very 
wistfully  in  the  proud  woman's  face,  so  cold 
and  calm,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  and  said, 

^^  Don't  let  him  hate  or  curse  me.  I — I  don't 
think  I  could  quite  bear  that.''' 

"  He  loves  you,"  said  Lady  Jane  ;  "  and  will 
never  do  either  one  or  the  other.  It  is  I  who  am 
Ms  victim  ;  I  whom  he  will  hate — not  you." 

"  Your  hand  is  like  ice,"  said  Cynthia,  clasp- 
ing it  in  hers;  "you  do  not  blame  me  for 
coming  ?" 

"  No— no  ;  I  bless  you  for  it.  God  bless  you, 
Cynthia.  But — but — yes,  I  would  rather  be 
alone,"  said  Lady  Jane,  feeling  her  strength  fail- 
ing fast. 

Pressing  her  lips  on  the  girl's  forehead,  she 
opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out,  and  locked  it 
behind  her,  and  once  more  Cynthia  stood  before 
the  dreaded  Miss  Percival,  who  looked  through 
her  gold  spectacles  at  her  more  searchingly  than 
ever. 

^^  My  dear,"  said  she,    "you  have  been  a  long 
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time  closeted  with  Lady  Jane ;    I  hope  you  have 
been  telling  her  nothing  unpleasant  ?" 

"  I  have  been  telling  her  the  truth,"  replied 
Cynthia,  warmly. 

"  But  the  truth  is  a  dangerous  thing  sometimes, 
and  Jane's  temper  is  none  of  the  best.  What  has 
your  truth  been  about  ?" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,  and  I  would 
not  tell  you  if  you  went  down  on  your  knees 
Perhaps  Lady  Jane  will,"  said  Cynthia,  angry 
enough  at  her  inquisitiveness. 

*^  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Percival  to  herself,  as 
Cynthia  swept  past  her ;  "  she's  worse  than  Jane — 
a  perfect  little  vixen.  So  small,  too.  What 
could  she  have  been  saying  to  her  ?  and  why  has 
Jane  locked  herself  in  ?  I  hope  she's  not  ill  ;" 
and,  with  trem  bling,  unsteady  hand,  Miss  Percival 
ventured  to  knock  gently  at  the  closed  door. 

But  a  louder  knock  than  Miss  Percival's  tap 
would  not  have  roused  Lady  Jane  just  then,  or 
elicited  an  answer. 

Down  the  stairs  went  Cynthia,  burning  with 
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anger  at  what  she  deemed  the  aunt's  impertinence, 
and  half  wishing  she  had  said  something  more 
stinging  and  rude  to  her.  Just  as  she  reached 
the  last  step  a  double  knock  resounded  through 
the  house;  but  it  did  not  stay  Cynthia's  steps  for 
she  went  on  and  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood 
Frederick  Alywin  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  a  shock — a  dreadful  shock  to  her,  and 
for  the  moment  she  felt  as  though  she  would  have 
reeled  and  fallen  ;  then  a  sudden  strength  came 
upon  her,  and,  young  as  she  was,  she  recovered 
herself  better  than  many  an  older  woman  would 
have  done,  and  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

'*  Cynthia !"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Frederick 
Alywin,  in  undisguised  amazement. 

But  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and,  with 
haughty  step  and  proud  mien,  passed  him  by 
without  a  word. 

Yet  she  shivered  and  moaned  to  herself  as  she 
passed  along  the  pavement  and  drew  her  small 
velvet  jacket  tighter  together,  as  if  the  doing  that 
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could  ease  her  mind,  and  for  the  second  time  that 
day  thought  of  her  stepmother  and  how  she  had 
done  the  same  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day 
when  she  had  driven  her  to  and  from  the  Broadbelt 
Station. 

^^  Was  her  agony  equal  to  mine  ?"  she  asked 
herself,  bitterly. 

And  Frederick  Alywin  stood  and  gazed  after 
her,  and  wondered  at  her  loveliness. 

Yes ;  Cynthia  with  her  heightened  colour, 
dazzling  complexion,  and  scornful  eyes  did  look 
lovely  ;  and  he  half  hesitated  as  to  following  her 
and  pleading  for  forgiveness ;  but,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  he  determined  on  seek- 
ing Lady  Jane,  and  braving  her  anger ;  Cjnthia's 
forgiveness  was  easily  obtainable,  although  for 
the  life  of  him  just  at  present  he  could  find  no 
reasonable  excuse  to  give  her  for  his  apparent  de- 
votion to  Lady  Jane ,  but  the  girl's  faith  and 
trust  were  to  be  relied  on ;  while  with  the  widow 
hii]  task  was  easy, — he  had  only  to  say  he  had  for- 
saken the  old  love  for  the  sake  of  the  new. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


FLIGHT. 


Eaymond  was  seated  in  the  drawing-room  some- 
what mortified,  and  not  a  little  out  of  temper,  at 
Cynthia's  having  gone  out  for  her  first  walk 
without  him  —  rambling  by  herself  no  one  knew 
whither,  when  only  the  day  before  he  had  volun- 
teered to  be  her  escort ;  yet  she  had  ignored  his 
wish,  and  treated  him — so  he  considered — rather 
shabbily,  not  to  say  unkindly.  Raymond  thought 
a  good  deal  about  his  cousin  as  he  sat  there,  and 
amongst  other  things  that  it  behoved  him  to  re- 
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turn  Lome ;  the  constant  strain  iipon  his  heart 
was  getting  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  alto- 
gether beyond  his  strength.  He  felt  that  his  love 
for  Cynthia  had  not  diminished,  but,  if  possible, 
grown  stronger,  in  spite  of  her  wayward  temper, 
her  pettishness,  and  rude,  cutting  speeches.  All 
these  he  found  an  excuse  for  in  the  sorrow  that 
had  come  upon  her,  the  sorrow  that  she  would 
not  throw  off,  but  hugged  so  obstinately  to  her 
heart.  He  had  seen  how  the  sight  of  Frederick 
Alywin  but  yesterday  had  eaten  into  her  soul, 
and  wounded  her  sorely,  and  yet  she  would  not 
put  the  test  she  had  promised,  but  delayed  it 
idly  and  uselessly,  day  after  day,  and  Eaymond 
dared  not  for  the  sake  of  his  love  make  her  fulfil 
her  promise. 

Kot  only  was  Raymond  in  a  bad  temper,  but 
he  was  discontented  also,  and  dissatisfied  with 
himself  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  promised 
Lady  Bedfield  at  parting  he  would  do,  and  had 
not  done  for  her.  Many  a  time  he  had,  during 
the  last  fortnight,  been  on  the  point  of  broaching 
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the  subject,  but  the  slightest  allusion  to  Stony- 
cleft,  and  Sir  Cyrus  would  leave  the  room,  or 
look  so  sternly  that  Raymond  dared  not  say  a 
word.  Only  this  day  Raymond  had  registered  a 
fresh  vow  in  his  heart  that  come  what  wouVl  he 
would  speak,  and  yet  half  the  day  had  gone  by 
already  and  he  had  not  acted  upon  it. 

Sir  Cyrus  had  not  been  seen  since  breakfast. 
He  had  gone  for  his  walk  in  the  morning  as 
usual,  and  returned  home  to  lunch ;  had  then 
taken  his  letters  to  his  room  and  there  remained. 
He  might  have  gone  out  again,  but  Raymond  did 
not  think  it,  he  rather  hoped  one  of  the  let- 
ters might  be  from  Stonycleft,  urging — perhaps 
obliging  his  return  home ;  Lady  Bedfield  might 
be  ill  again — or  dying. 

Raymond  got  up  and  walked  the  room  at  the 
bare  possibility  of  this  latter,  while  her  pale,  sad, 
weariful  face  rose  vividly  before  him,  even  as  he 
had  last  seen  it,  and  always  and  ever  seeming  to 
reproach  him  for  his  tardiness  and  want  of 
courao:e.     As  he  walked  to  and  fro  he  accused 
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himself  bitterly  of,  for,  as  far  as  he  could  recol- 
lect, the  first  time  in  his  life,  neglecting  to  do  a 
kindness,  and  one,  too,  that  had  neither  been 
asked  nor  begged,  but  self-imposed. 

There  was  more  than  reproach  in  Raymond's 
heart.  There  was  a  strange  fear  of  coming  ill, 
a  sense  of  evil  that  clung  about  him,  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  It  was  coming  upon  him, 
he  felt  it  was  coming,  but  from  where  ?  and  his 
fears  whispered  the  name  of  that  poor,  forsaken, 
sinful  woman  he  had  parted  from  at  Stonycleft. 

The  door  opened  and  Sir  Cyrus  came  in. 
Raymond  did  not  see  him ;  he  was  leaning  against 
the  window,  looking  out  at  the  changing  waves, 
which  were  apparently  as  troubled  and  restless  as 
his  own  heart ;  but  he  was  presentl}^  roused  by 
his  name  being  called  in  a  voice  so  hollow  and 
forced  that  Raymond  started  at  its  sound. 

"Good  God,  sir!  ^Vhat' has  happened?"  ex- 
claimed he,  looking  at  his  uncle's  altered  face, 
while  his  own  heart  seemed  to  stop  its  beating 
with  fear. 
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"  Nothing  more  than  I  might  have  expected," 
was  the  reply,  with  an  attempt  at  a  light,  sarcas- 
tic tone,  which  failed  miserably.  ''  Here,  read 
this,"  and  Sir  Cyrus  thrust  a  letter  into  his 
hand. 

Raymond's  fingers  shook  as  he  took  the  letter 
from  the  envelope,  and  opening  it,  read — 

"  Stonycleft,  Thursday. 
"  Honoured  Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  I 
left  my  lady  safe  and  well  last  evening  while  I 
went  down  to  supper.     I  wasn't  gone  more  nor,^ 
if  quite,  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  long  enough 
for  my  lady  to  go,  for  when  I  come  back  I  could 
not   find   her  nowhere.     We   all  looked,  but  it 
was  to  no  use ;  none  of  us  have  set  eyes  on  her 
since ;  but  suppose  she  has  gone    to  Brighton. 
But  it  has  given  me  a  terrible  fright,  which  I  shall 
be  humbly  obliged  if  you  will  please  let  me  know 
she  is  well ;  for  with  her  cough  and  weakness  it's 
a  mercy  if  she  gets  safe.     It's   the  most  venture- 
some thing,  my  lady  going  that  hour  of  night,  I 
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ever  heard  of.  If  you  please,  Sir,  your  son  is 
well,  and  as  merry  as  a  cricket.  With  best  re- 
spects to  Missey, 

^*  Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  Sarah  Joyce.'* 

^^  What  have  you  done  in  the  matter  ?"  said 
Raymond,  excitedly. 

^*  I^Tothing,"  replied  Sir  Cyrus,  more  calmly 
than  he  had  spoken  as  yet. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"liTothing." 

"  But  something  must  be  done,"  said  Ray- 
mond, decidedly  ^'  She  must  be  looked  for, 
hunted  out.  Would  you  have  a  murder  on  your 
hands  ?" 

^^  Pshaw,  young  man  !  you  talk  foolishly." 

^*  Not  so.     She  is  3^our  wife." 

"  I  wish  to  God  she  wasn't." 

^'  Your  erring  but  repentant  wife,"  went  on 
Raymond,  unheeding  the  interruption.  "  You 
must,  nay,  you  shall  find  her." 
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'^  Never !  I'm  not  quite  an  idiot,  or  so  besotted 
by  her  wiles  as  not  to  guess  where  she  is.  She 
is  with  that  man  Stanhope,  damn  him  !  I've  a 
long  arrear  of  debt  to  settle  with  him.  I'll  find 
him  if  I  hunt  the  earth  over ;  but  never  her." 

"  You'll  find  him  in  his  grave,  sir,"  said  Ray- 
mond, solemnly,  ^^and  can  hardly  settle  with 
him  there,  or  begrudge  him  the  small  spot  of 
ground  he  occupies.  Fred  Stanhope  died  more 
than  a  year  ago." 

"  It's  a  lie,  sir !  he  lives  ;  your  mother  told  mo 
so,"  said  Sir  Cyrus,  his  face  aflame. 

"  She  told  you  false  ;  I  saw  him  die.  He  died 
before  you  married  Lady  Bedfield.  I  will  prove 
it  in  a  second  if  you  like." 

"  Prove  it !  Why  your  mother  must  be  a 
devil  incarnate  if  she  spoke  falsely  !" 

'^  My  mother  may  have  been  misinformed, 
sir." 

"May,  sir!  may?  By  the  Lord,  if  she  has 
lied,  she  shall  give  me  a  reckoning  for  it !"  cried 
Sir  Cyrus,  striking  his  hand  passionately  on  the 
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table;  "bearded  and  cajoled  to  my  face  !  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  this  wretched  woman  only 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  leave  me !  yet  you 
make  excuses  for  such  infamous  falsehood. 
There  is  no  excuse,  sir,  none.  Curses  are  too 
good  for  such  a  vile  lie  as  this  !"  said  Sir  Cyrus, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  excitedly. 

^^  Where  is  she,  sir?"  exclaimed  he,  presently 
making  a  stand  before  Raymond.  '^  Where  is 
this  woman—my  wife  ?     Can  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

^•'  I  know  she  is  not  living  in  sin.  I  will 
answer  for  it  with  my  life." 

"  Who  said  she  was  living  in  sin  ?"  fired  out 
^?ir  C3TUS.  '^By  G— d,  sir,  do  you  remember 
that  she  is  my  wife  !  A  woman  who  can  make 
believe  she  is  a  child  in  guile — than  whom  an 
angel  is  not  more  pure.  Do  you  hear,  young 
man?  Do  you  mark  my  words  ?  Now  will  you 
tell  me  where  this  paragon  of  innocence  is  ?"  said 
Sir  Cyrus,  mockingly. 

"  She  may  be  dead,"  replied  Raymond. 

Dead !  how  the  word  echoed  throuo^h  the  angrv 
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man's  heart,  quelling  by  magic  the  fierce  passion, 
and  still  fiercer  words  with  which  he  had  hurled 
forth  his  rage.  '  Dead !  it  was  a  fearful,  over- 
whelming word.  Dead !  and  she  had  slept  in 
his  bosom,  and  he  had  loved  her  so  passionately. 
Had  loved  her?  Nay,  but  he  loved  her  yet,  this 
wife  whom  he  had  convicted  of  sin  ;  this  wife 
who  had  betrayed  and  deceived  him  ;  and  yet  he 
loved  her,  yearned  for  the  clasp  of  her  hand,  or 
but  the  tones  of  her  voice,  telling  him  she  loved 
him  in  spite  of  all.  If  Raymond  should  be  right? 
Ah  !  where  was  his  pride  gone,  that  he  should 
lament  and  sorrow  for  one  so  worthless  as  she  ? 

Sir  Cyrus  sat  like  a  man  in  a  trance,  or  as  one 
on  whom  sudden  blindness  has  fallen,  groping 
about  in  the  darkness,  but  finding  no  way, 

''  I  may  be  wrong,"  replied  Raymond,  modify- 
ing his  first  solemn,  hasty  assertion.  "•  But  she 
was  a  proud  woman  always.  What  did  you  say, 
sir,  in  that  letter  I  gave  her  ?'' 

"  Cold,  cruel  words,"  replied  ^ir  Cyrus, 
hoarsely  ;    ^^  words     which    if — if — well,    words 
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wliicb.  may  have  driven  her  to  desperation.  But 
she  shall  be  found  !  She  shall  be  found,"  added 
he,  vainly  endeavouring  to  stancT;  but  the  trem- 
bling of  his  limbs  prevented  him,  and  he  sank 
helpless  on  the  chair. 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  stir  in  the  matter.  Let 
me  do  what  is  right,  sir." 

'^  You  will  work  with  a  will ;  she  must  not  be 
left  to  die." 

*^  So  help  me  God,  I  will  find  her  if  possible.'* 

^^  Where?     How?" 

"  The  next  train,"  said  Raymond,  looking  at 
his  watch,  *'  starts  in  an  hour.  I  will  leave  for 
London  by  it." 

^'  You  will  spare  no  money,  no  trouble  in  your 
search,  but  find  her — if  alive,"  said  Sir  Cyrus, 
huskily  ;  "  but  remember,  make  no  rash  promises 
when  you  see  her.  Write — telegraph  to  me  first. 
I  must  consider,  and — and  do  nothing  rashly." 

So  the  strong  man's  pride  was  not  all 
quenched  ;  the  embers  of  its  red-hot  fire  still 
smouldered,  and  sent  forth  a  thin  smoke  that 
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was  not  to  be  easily  extingnistiecl,  now  a  faint 
hope  of  Lady  Bedfield's  possible  well  being  had 
again  revived  in  that  stubborn  heart. 

With  his  nephew's  help,  Sir  Cyrus  reached  his 
room,  his  powerful  frame  bent  and  feeble,  and 
his  mind  for  the  time  utterly  prostrate. 

Raymond,  after  giving  instructions  to  Jackson 
as  to  packing  his  portmanteau,  went  below  again. 
to  seek  his  cousin,  and  wish  her  good-bye ;  but 
Cynthia  had  not  yet  returned  from  Lady  Jane's. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE     EEFUSAL. 


However  acutely  Cynthia  felt  Frederick  Alywin's 
baseness,  she  did  not  weep  or  lament,  as  some 
girls  might  have  done  ;  and  although  she  shivered 
to  herself  as  she  walked  home  from  Brunswick 
Terrace,  yet  she  felt  brave  and  strong  at  heart, 
ready  to  do  battle  with  her  pride  and  fight 
with  it. 

The  knowledge  of  Frederick  Alywin's  deceit 
had  scarcely  come  upon  her  unawares ;  Raymond 
had  in  a  measure  prepared  her  for  it,  and  made 
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her  fear  the  worst,  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
apparently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  story ;  still  it 
had  sunk  deep  in  her  heart,  and  she  had  dwelt  on 
the  possibility  of  its  truth  again  and  again  ;  while 
the  certainty  of  her  lover's  faithlessness  when, 
day  after  day,  hidden  behind  the  curtain  at  the 
window  in  the  King's  Eoad,  she  had  watched  him 
riding  or  walking  with  Lady  Jane,  had  roused  all 
the  pride  of  her  fiery  nature ;  yet  her  mind  never 
faltered  or  gave  way,  she  put  aside  all  weak  feel- 
ings with  decision  and  promptitude,  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  a  little  passion.  No  one  should 
think  she  was  pining  in  secret — he  least  of  all. 
She  would  show  him  that  he  had  no  simple  child 
to  deal  with,  or  one  whose  heart  he  might  play 
at  pitch-and-toss  for. 

''  I  am  a  woman,  in  spite  of  what  anyone  says, 
and  so  he  shall  learn  to  his  cost,"  thought  she,  as 
reaching  home  she  knocked  at  the  door  so  loudly 
as  to  quite  startle  Eaymond  in  the  room  above. 

'-  So  you  have  been  out  at  last,  Cynthia  ?"  said 
he,  as  she  hastily  entered  the  drawing-room. 
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*'  Yes  ;  at  last,  as  you  say ;"  and  she  threw  off 
her  jacket  as  though  the  weight  of  it  was  too 
much  for  her. 

"  Have  you  been  far  ?" 

"  No,*'  replied  she,  attempting  a  carelessness 
she  was  far  from  feeling ;  ^^  only  to  Brunswick 
Terrace.  You  might  have  seen  me,  had  you 
been  so  minded,  from  the  window. ' ' 

"  I  have  had  other  things  of  more  serious  im- 
port to  occupy  my  mind  with,"  said  Raymond, 
gravely.  ^'  Your  father  has  heard  some  bad 
news,  Cynthia." 

"Not  of  Lady  Bedfield?''  exclaimed  Cynthia. 

"Yes;  of  Lady  Bedfield." 

"Ah!  no  wonder  I  have  been  thinking  about 
her  so  much ;  she  has  come  across  my  thoughts 
twice  to-day,"  and  then  she  sat  expectant  as  to 
what  she  was  to  hear. 

"  Lady  Bedfield  has  left  Stonycleft,"  said 
Kaymond  ;  "  gone !  no  one  knows  whither." 

Cynthia  looked  startled  enough. 

"  Left !  gone  !     What  does  papa  say  ?" 
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'*  Not  much.  But  he  feels  it  acutely." 
Cynthia's  heart  was  in  a  state  that  it  could 
feel  extreme  of  pity  for  another  suffering  torment 
and  anguish  nearly  equal  to  her  own.  Much  as 
she  disliked  her  stepmother,  she  compassion- 
ated her  now,  while  her  conscience  smote  her 
for  not  having  done  what  she  could  in  her 
behalf;  namely,  attempting  to  mitigate  the 
severe  and  rigorous  sentence  her  father  had 
passed  and  carried  out.  The  idea  of  her  having 
broken  her  marriage  vow  and  gone  off  with  an- 
other never  entered  Cynthia's  head.  In  so  far  as 
this  went  she  judged  rightly  and  with  no  malice. 
She  had  known  and  seen  Lady  Bedfield's  love  for 
her  father ;  seen,  and  been  jealous  and  angry  at 
it.  If  she  had  gone,  she  had  gone  because  she 
could  not  rest  quietly,  or  eat  the  bread  of  him 
whom  she  had  deceived,  and  who  had  meted  out 
a  punishment  beyond  her  strength. 

''  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  Cynthia;    ^^but 
such  loneliness  must  have  been  awful,  and  had 
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she  submit  ted  to  it  would  have  killed  her  ia 
time." 

'^  Do  you  think  so,  Cynthia?" 

^^  Think  so !  of  course  I  do.  I  don't  exactly 
blame  papa  for  leaving  her;  I  know  he  felt 
bitterly  wounded  and  humbled,  but  no  woman 
would  have  tamely  submitted  to  be  cast  off  like  a 
stubble  of  straw  left  to  drift  in  the  wind  no  one 
knew  w^hither,  and  no  one,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
caring.  If  I  had  been  Lady  Bedfield  I  would 
have  gone  away  as  soon  as  I  could  stand,"  said 
Cynthia,  proudly. 

"According  to  Nurse  Joyce,  Lady  Bedfield  was 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  journey ; 
she  speaks  of  her  weakness  and  cough,  both  of 
which  I  can  testify  to.  They  struck  a  nameless 
fear  into  my  heart,  when  last  at  Stonycleft." 

"  She  has  plenty  of  strength,"  replied  Cynthia ; 
"  she  was  meek  and  mild  as  my  chaperon,  but  as 
for  strength  I  do  not  believe  a  twenty  mile  march 
would  have  knocked  her  up.     What  she  said  or 
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determined  to  do  she  carried  out  remorselessly, 
and  with  no  lack  of  strength^  mental  or  bodily." 

"That  was  before  her  marriage;  but  what 
about  her  strength  since  ?" 

"  x\s  soon  as  she  had  a  position  in  the  world 
she  held  it,  and  fought  for  it  inch  by  inch." 

"  True ;  and  it  is  this  constant  strain  on  her 
strength  that  has  weakened  it,  and  rendered  her 
unequal  and  unable  to  cope  with  any  great  men- 
tal sorrow.  In  fact  the  anxiety  she  has  gone 
through— not  only  lately,  but  all  her  life  long, 
has  been  something  terrible.  I  saw  what  anguish 
she  was  enduring  months  ago." 

"  And  yet  you  seem  to  think  she  ought  to  sit 
calmly  under  it  all.  Imagine  what  she  must 
have  felt  at  papa's  leaving  her ;  think  of  how  the 
thought  of  all  the  scandal  it  would  occasion  in  the 
neighbourhood  must  have  chafed  her  pride  and 
haughty  spirit.  I  can  imagine  how  she  must  have 
turned  coward  at  the  prospect  of  cold  looks,  and 
the  wagging  of  scandalous  tongues.  Think  of 
Mrs.  Knollys  for  instance." 

VOL.    111.  H 
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"  If  she  could  only  Lave  rested  quiet  for  awhile, 
and  not  taken  the  law  into  her  own  hands,  all 
might  have  been  well,"  said  Raymond,  answering 
his  own  thoughts  rather  than  Cynthia's. 

^'  You  men  think  we  poor  women  are  born  to 
bear  all  the  opprobrium  and  insult  you  choose  in 
your  high  mightiness  to  heap  on  us ;  but  we  take 
the  law  in  our  hands  sometimes,  or  prove  restive  and 
give  you  the  slip.     What  does  papa  mean  to  do  ?" 

'^  Sir  Cyrus  is  scarcely  a  fit  judge  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  do ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
news.  I  have  voluntered  my  services,  and  am  to 
start  for  London  by  the  next  train." 

'^  Are  papa  and  I  to  remain  here  ?"  asked 
Cynthia,  her  colour  rising, 

'^I  believe  so." 

Cynthia  did  not  reply.  Her  spirit  rose  rebel- 
lious at  the  thought  of  remaining  in  Brighton. 
What !  see  again  him  whom  but  now  she  had 
passed  as  a  stranger;  meet  him  perhaps  with 
Lady  Jane  !  Oh,  no ;  impossible  I  She  must, 
she  would  leave  Brighton. 
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'^Eaymond,  I  cannot  stay  here.  You  must 
get  papa  to  go  away  somewhere.  It  is  of  no  use 
looking  at  me  so  gravely ;  I  cannot,  1  will  not 
stay !  or,  if  I  do,  1  will  run  away  as  my  step- 
mother has  done." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  exclaimed  Raymond,  '^  think 
of  your  father ;  would  you  kill  him  outright  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  ray  saving  you  from  certain 
destruction,  when  you  now  threaten  to  run  into 
it  blindfold.  I  have  a  right  to  be  angry  with  you, 
Cynthia.  Why  have  you  not  fulfilled  your  pro- 
mise to  me  ?  Have  I  broken  mine  to  you  that 
you  wrung  from  me  with  tears  and  sobs  ?  Have 
I  laid  a  finger  on  the  scoundrel,  although  God 
knows  it's  been  a  hard  matter  to  keep  my  hands 
off  him  lately  ?  but  you  have  let  a  whole  fort- 
night elapse  and  made  no  stir  for  the  truth,  al- 
though but  yesterday  you  were  convinced  of  it 
from  this  very  window ;  and  yet  you  are  still 
ready  to  sacrifice  yourself  to — to  a  villain  !  Such 
conduct  is  deserving  of  contempt,  and  is  wicked 
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and  scandalous,"  finished  Raymond,  excitedly, 
and  unable  to  control  liis  anger. 

Cynthia  did  not  fly  into  a  passion,  as  she  would 
have  done  a  few  months  ago ;  Raymond's  hot 
words  scorched,  but  did  not  kindle  a  flame.  He 
loved  her,  this  fierce,  determined  man,  and 
though  she  loved  him  not — never  could  love  him 
as  she  had  loved  that  other— still,  desolate  as  she 
was,  she  could  not  aflord  to  lose  the  love  of  the 
only  one  willing  to  stand  by  her  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 

And  then  there  was  another  reason  why  she 
would  not  be  angry  with  Raymond ;  she  had 
determined  on  becoming  his  wife.  Only  in  this 
way  could  she  convince  Frederick  Alywin  that  his 
deceit  had  not  struck  deej) ;  only  thus  could  her 
pride  be  appeased.  Deceived  and  deserted  I  How 
it  galled  her  proud  spirit  I  How  it  urged  and 
roused  her  to  act !  How  it  bore  her  up  so  that 
her  strength  failed  not ;  neither  did  her  courage 
flinch.  She  would  be  her  cousin's  wife,  and  so 
convince  the  whole  world — save  herself— that  her 
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heart  had  deserted  its  first  love.  She  had  vowed 
this  vow  to  herself  as  she  went  to  Lady  Jane's 
in  the  morning ;  and  she  had  registered  the  vow 
more  desperately,  more  determinafcely,  as  she 
threaded  her  way  homewards ;  yet  how  was  it 
— how  could  it  be  accomplished  if  Raymond 
deserted  her  ?  Was  it  possible  she  could  remain 
in  Brighton,  and  see  her  old  love  day  after  day 
with  Lady  Jane,  perhaps  mocking,  deriding,  or 
triumphing  in  his  deceit  ?  No,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble.    She  would  not  stay.     She  would  go  ! 

**  I  will  not  stay,  Raymond  ;  cannot  stay  here," 
said  Cynthia,  with  a  slight  dash  of  anger  in  her 
tone.  '^  And  you  are  unjust  to  accuse  and  con- 
demn me  unheard.  Your  words  imply  a  belief 
that  I  would  go  away  with  him  again.  But  you 
are  wrong,  utterly  wrong ;  for  I  would  not  be  his 
wife  now  if — if  he  begged  me  on  his  knees,"  said 
Cynthia,  proudly.  "  Raymond,  I  swear  I  will 
never  be  his  wife,  never !  he  is  deserving  of  no 
good    woman's    love;    and   he    shall   not   have 
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"  Thank  God  !"  said  Eaymond,  fervently. 

Not  that  he  thought  of  himself,  or  that  there 
might  now  be  a  chance  of  her  love  being  his ;  he 
was  too  utterly  unselfish  for  this  to  be  the  one 
dominant  feeling  flooding  his  heart,  although  a 
dim  thought  may  have  flashed  through  him  of 
its  possibility,  but  he  was  thankful  that  she  had 
saved  him  from  confiding  in  Sir  Cyrus,  whose 
measures  would  have  been  harsh,  severe,  and 
merciless ;  thankful  that  she  had  escaped  the 
iclat  and  scandal  that  would  have  attached  to  a 
public  exposure  of  Frederick  Alywin's  base  con- 
duct ;  how  base  Raymond  knew  not  nor  even 
guessed.  How  should  he,  so  upright,  honour- 
able, and  true? 

^^  You  are  glad?"  asked  Cynthia. 

"  I  thank  God  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Ray- 
mond, reverently. 

*^  And  you  will  let  me  go  ?  You  will  get  papa 
to  take  me  away  from  Brighton  ?" 

"  Assuredly  you  shall  leave  this.  That  is  to 
say,  as  soon  as  Sir  Cyrus  is  equal  to  going.     You 
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must  not  forget  him,  CyntliLa ;  his  trouble  is 
greater  than  yours." 

''  I  pray  and  trust  papa  will  get  well  soon," 
said  Cynthia,  '^  for  oh,  Raymond,  I  cannot ;  in- 
deed I  cannot  see  him  again." 

"Why  not?"  answered  Raymond,  remorselessly. 
"  If  vou  have  ceased  to  care  for  such  a  scoundrel, 
why  should  you  mind  meeting  him  ?" 

"  It  is  not  right  of  you  to  abuse  him,  and  call 
him  names.  I  won't  stand  it !  No,  I  won't ! 
He  was  good  and  true  once.  It  was  India  that 
ruined  him." 

"  If  he  had  been  a  good  man  and  true,  nothing 
would  have  ruined  him.  His  love  for  you  ought 
to  have  kept  him  out  of  temptation." 

"  Ah,  so  you  think  ;  but  everybody  has  not 
your  strength  of  mind  to  resist  temptation." 

"  But  if  you  no  longer  love  him,  why  should 
you  mind  my  abusing  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  li.am  loved  him,  and  I  hate  to  think 
I  have  ;  I  hate  to  think  that  he  knows  it ;  hate  to 
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think  how  he  may  be  glorying  in  it.    Do  not  you 
see  how  galling  it  is  to  my  pride?" 

^^I  see  that  you  do  not  give  him  credit  for 
much." 

"  No,  you  are  right.  To  be  deceived  once  is  to 
be  deceived  always,  and  so  I  told  Lady  Jane." 

''  Lady  Jane ! "  echoed  Raymond,  in  sur- 
prise. 

'^  Yes,  I  have  been  to  see  her.  She  knows  all, 
and  is  a  better  woman  than  I  am.  I  am  not  half 
so  good.  She  would  give  him  up  to  me  without 
a  word  either  of  reproach  or  abuse.  She  never 
thinks  of  revenge!" 

^^  But  you  have  given  him  up?  Did  you  not 
say  so  ?" 

"  I  have  given  him  up  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  she  will  be  his  wife,  not  because  I  pity 
her ;  but  because  I  hate  to  think  he  should  be 
happy,  or  marry  anybody." 

And  again  the  dread  feeling  swept  through 
Cynthia  of  being  left  desolate  and  uncared  for, 
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and  once  more  she  vowed  she  would  be  her  cousin 
Raymond's  wife. 

Cynthia  had  been  standing  by  the  window  with 
her  face  half  concealed  from  Raymond,  who  was 
sitting  not  far  from  her ;  she  could  touch 
him  where  she  stood,  and  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  as  she  thought  of  her  loneliness, 
her  sorrow,  her  breaking  heart,  the  remembrance 
of  the  deceit  and  falseness  she  had  to  mourn,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  in  her  desolateness,  and 
the  clinging  wish  she  had  for  some  one  to  make 
much  of  and  console  her,  and  laid  it  gently  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Don't  look  round,  Raymond  !"  she  said,  ad- 
vancing a  step,  and  standing  behind  him  ;  "  but 
— but  you  once  said  you  loved  me.  Is  it  so 
still?" 

"More  than  life  itself,"  said  Raymond,  softly 
but  firmly. 

'^  Then,  cousin,  I — I  will  be  your  wife." 

There  was  a  silence.  She  could  see  the 
trembling  of  his  hands,  feel  the  agitation  that 
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shook  his  frame,  as  her  words  died  away ;  yet 
still  he  did  not  break  the  silence. 

"  You  no  longer  love  me.  No  one  loves  me," 
she  said,  plaintively. 

"  As  God  is  my  witness,  Cynthia,  you  are 
wrong.  I  love  you  as  well  as  any  man  ever  loved 
a  woman,  but — but  I  will  not  make  you  my  wife. 
I  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice." 

^'  It  is  no  sacrifice,"  murmured  Cynthia. 

Kaymond  shook  his  head.  "  You  do  not  love 
me,"  he  said. 

Cynthia  was  silent.  But  Eaymond  waited  for 
her  reply,  and  presently  she  spoke. 

"  I  will  love  you  if  you  will  let  me." 

^'  Let  you  !  Oh,  Cynthia !  Did  I  not  strive  for 
your  love,  seek  it,  hope  for  it,  until  a  day  came 
which  brought  the  bitterness  of  death  to  my  heart; 
when  I  saw  you  with  another,  and  cruelly  heard 
you  confess  your  love  for  him.  Since  then  have 
I  not  tried  to  live  away  from  you  in  vain ;  tried 
to  forget  you  in  vain.  The  sound  of  your  voice, 
the  touch  of  your  hand,  are  life  to  me ;  and  yet 
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miserable  as  I  am  ;  wretclied  as  it  is  to  live  away 
from  you ;  yet  still  I  will  not  have  you  for  my 
wife,  Cynthia,  although  it  breaks  my  heart  to  say 
so." 

^*  And  why  not  ?  Is  it  because  you  no  longer 
love  me?" 

"  My  love  is  yours  always  and  for  ever.  I 
shall  never  love  again.  I  love  yoa  madly, 
Cynthia ;  but  I  must  have  love  in  return,  and 
you  do  not  love  me ;  nay,  more,  your  love  is  not 
yours  to  give.     It  is  his  yet." 

"  When  I  have  sworn  to  you  but  now  that  I 
will  never  be  his  wife  ?" 

^^  Swear  to  me  that  you  no  longer  love  him, 
put  your  hand  in  mine  and  tell  me  that  no  one 
pulse  of  your  heart  beats  for  him ;  then,  Cynthia, 
I  will  accept  your  love,  cherish  it  and  you  as  my 
dearest,  greatest,  earthly  blessing.  But  you  can- 
not— you  cannot." 

"  I  will  be  your  wife  if  you  will  it  so,  Raymond. 
I  am  so  desolate,  so  broken-hearted.  I  did  love 
him.     Did  I  ever  deny  it  ?     Was  I  not  proud  of 
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it  ?  Did  I  not  glory  in  it  ?  I  shall  die  if  yoti 
leave  me  alone  in  mv  misery.  Yon  are  strong, 
and  I  am  a  weak  girl :  and  although  I  do  not  love 
you  as  I  loved  him,  yet,  oh,  Eaymond,  cannot 
you  see  that  in  time  I  shall  love  you  more  dearly 
than  I  ever  loved  him/'  said  Cynthia,  sobbing. 

But  Eaymond  did  not  see  it,  although  a  hope 
that  it  might  be  so  sprung  up  in  hia  heart,  even 
as  it  was  dying  away  in  Cynthia's.  Her  tears 
xmmanned,  but  did  not  convince  him. 

'•  For  God's  sake,  Cynthia,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  me ;  don't  tempt  me  too  much." 

*•  Yts  I  will — I  will,''  she  cried,  "  I  will  go  on 
tempting  you  until  you  take  me,  and  make  me 
forget  him.  Oh  I  I  want  to  forget  it  all !  I 
want  never  to  think  of  it  again.  I  hate  him  !  I 
despise  him !  and  yet  you  say  I  love  him." 

"Ah  I  that  is  it,"  answered  Eaymond;  "you 
want  to  forget  him.  He  has  wotmded  yotir  pride 
in  that  he  has  deceived  and  betrayed  you,  and 
you  think  to  escape  this  misery  by  rushing  head- 
loDg  into  what  may  prove  a  life  loug  misery  to 
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you.  This  is  not  the  way  to  forget  him,  Cynthia. 
Think  of  his  base  conduct  always,  keep  it  ever 
before  you ;  but  do  not  shun  him,  otherwise  in 
absence  you  may  grow  to  think  him  better  than 
he  is,  regret  the  past  and  your  hasty  but  right 
decision.  Live  near  him.  Mark  his  duplicity, 
and  harden  your  heart,  that  so  your  love  for  him 
may  indeed  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  as 
—as  my  wife  you  would  never  forget  him  ;  nay, 
more,  you  might  grow  to  think  leniently  of  him, 
and  regretfully  of  the  past.  So,  although  I  love 
you,  Cynthia,  with  every  beat  of  my  heart, 
though  there  is  no  sunshine  for  me  where  you  are 
not,  still  I  must  not  take  advantage  of  your 
present  rashness,  I  must  not  make  you  mine  ; 
nay,  more,  I  never  will,  unless  you  learn  to  love 
me.  Forgive  me,  Cynthia ;  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you." 

He  clasped  her  small  hands  in  his  large  strong 
ones,  until  she  cried  out  with  pain,  when,  with  a 
smothered  exclamation  at  his  roughness,  he  bent 
down  and  pressed   his   lips  upon   them.     Even 
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then  he  did  not  go.  It  ^as  hard — very  hard  to 
part  so ;  to  refuse  to  make  her  his  wife,  when  to 
call  her  his  had  been  the  one  great  wish  of  his 
heart  ever  since  he  had  known  her.  He  was 
sorely  tempted  as  he  stood,  with  his  strong 
frame  towering  above  her,  to  catch  her  in  his 
arms  and  accept  the  trust  she  offered  him,  for 
his  heart  yearned  for  her  love ;  but  no,  no,  he 
must — he  would  resist  the  temptation,  and  pray 
God  she  might  some  day  learn  to  love  him. 

Cynthia  hid  her  face  and  sobbed  as  Raymond 
left  her,  and  the  sound  of  her  grief  smote  and 
burnt  into  his  heart ;  but  he  dared  not  stop — 
dared  not  attempt  to  comfort  her,  or  all  his  wise 
and  good  resolutions  would  have  melted  away. 

He  was  gone.  He  had  refused  her  love  ;  yet 
Cynthia  did  not  feel  her  pride  wounded,  but  the 
rather  that  she  had  wounded  his,  who  had  been 
very  good  and  gentle  with  her. 

She  sat  sobbing  a  length  of  time,  even  after 
she  heard  the  front  door  open  and  close,  and  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  driving  away. 
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Then  she  knew  that  Eaymond  was  gone,  and, 
liftiDg  her  head,  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and 
made  an  inward  resolve  that  she  would  love  her 
cousin  Raymond,  and  make  him  love  her  in  spite 
of  all. 

*^  He  thinks  1  do  not  love  him,  and  he  is  right, 
I  do  not.  But  I  will !  I  will !  and  he  shall  sue 
next  time — not  I,"  said  Cynthia,  loftily,  as  again 
she  brushed  away  the  tears  that  would  rise. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


KO   HELP   FOR   IT. 


Raymond's  first  letter  was  hopeful.  Lady  Bed- 
field's  flight  had  been  traced  soDie  twenty  miles 
or  so,  and  the  police  were  still  actively  engaged 
in  prosecuting  the  search. 

Sir  Cyrus  had  made  no  confidante  of  hia 
daughter;  he  had  not  mentioned  her  step- 
mother's name  to  her,  but  he  gave  her  Ray- 
mond's letter,  bidding  her,  when  she  had  read  it, 
put  it  on  the  desk  at  which  he  was  writing. 
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Cynthia  read  it  as  desired,  and  smiled  to  her- 
self as  she  came  across  the  few  words  at  the  end 
in  which  he  briefly  alluded  to  her.  She  put  the 
letter  back  as  desired,  and  listened  for  some  time 
to  the  scratch  of  her  father's  pen  as  it  hurried 
over  the  paper. 

"  Are  you  answering  Raymond's  letter  ?"  she 
asked,  "  because  if  so,  tell  him,  please,  that  I  am 
going  to  stay  with  Lady  Jane." 

"  I  will  tell  him  when  I  see  him,"  he  replied. 

And  Cynthia  pouted  her  lips  and  looked  sulky ; 
then  fetched  her  hat  and  went  away  to  Brunswick 
Terrace. 

Cynthia  and  Lady  Jane  had  grown  to  be  great 
friends,  notwithstanding  Cynthia's  aversion  to 
Miss  Percival,  who  seemed  to  sit  more  stiffly, 
and  answer  more  severely  every  time  she  saw 
her,  and  that  was  nearly  every  day. 

As  yet,  Cynthia  had  not  again  met  Frederick 
Alywin,  for  Lady  Jane  had  been  ill — confined  to 
her  room,  and  unable  to  see  any  one  but 
Cynthia    and   her    aunt,  who    seemed  to  annoy 
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her  niece  quite  as  much  as  she  did  her  niece's 
friend. 

To-day,  as  Cynthia  entered,  Miss  Percival  was 
stitching  at  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  being  very 
near-sighted,  was  holding  the  work  in  a  line 
with  her  nose,  which  almost  made  Cynthia 
burst  out  laughing,  notwithstanding  that  the 
widow  looked  more  sad  and  out  of  spirits  than 
usuah 

^^  You  are  not  so  well  to-day,"  said  Cynthia. 

^^  Oh  yes  ;  I  am  better,  or  ought  to  be;  but  I 
wish  it  was  not  so  chilly,"  and  she  drew  her 
rich  cashmere  closer  around  her;  ^' nothing,  not 
even  this  large  blazing  fire,  makes  me  feel 
warm." 

^*You  have  been  exciting  yourself  too  much 
lately,  Jane ;  Lady  Jervis  quite  agrees  with  me 
in  thinking  it  to  be  the  cause  of  your  illness.'* 

"  I  hate  Lady  Jervis.  What  did  she  say  when 
you  told  her  of  my  engagement  ?" 

"  She  seemed  to  think  it  a  pity,  and  said  it  was 
a  great  '  come  down'  for  you." 
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"Come  down,"  said  Lady  Jane,  derisively; 
'^  what  an  expression  for  a  baronet's  w^ife." 

"  Mr.  Alywin,  my  lady,  is  below  !"  said  a  maid, 
opening  the  door. 

"  Will  you  see  him,  aunt?" 

*' Now  surely,  Jane,  you  will  see  him  to-day. 
It  really  would  do  you  good,  and  Mr.  Aylwin 
seemed  quite  broken-hearted  yesterday  at  your 
absence." 

Cynthia  shivered,  and  her  face  for  the  moment 
looked  paler  than  Lady  Jane's. 

"  I  will  see  him  to-morrow.  Tell  him  so,  and 
please  do  not  tease  me  to-day," 

"  Come  here  Cynthia,"  said  Lady  Jane,  as 
Miss  Percival  went  out;  "you  must  not  mind 
what  my  aunt  says ;  you  know  he  does  not  care 
for  me,  and  that  I  am  only  keeping  up  the  farce 
for  your  sake." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Cynthia  ;  "  but  must  I  see 
him  when  papa  goes  away,  and  when  I  come  to 
stay  with  you?" 

"  Yes,  you  must,  child.     I  call  you  child  be* 
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cause  you  are  such  a  little  creature,  you  look  like 
one  ;  but  I  want  you  to  be  a  woman,  Cynthia,  and 
exert  a  woman's  pride,  so  that  you  may  meet  him 
coldly  and  without  flinching.  He  shall  come 
some  evening  and  you  shall  meet  at  dusk  whea 
the  room  is  half  in  darkness,  and  he  cannot  see 
your  face,  and  so  you  will  grow  accustomed  to 
his  voice  and  meet  him  face  to  face  afterwardsf 
without  fear." 

^^I  wish  I  was  as  strong  as  you,"  said 
Cynthia. 

And  then  she  thought  of  Raymond,  and  what 
a  tower  of  strength  he  was,  and  of  her  father's 
powerful,  muscular  frame. 

"  It  is  strange  I  should  be  so  small  and  weak,'* 
she  said ;  ''  but  as  for  pride,  I  have  plenty  of  it. 
That  a  Bedfield  never  lacked." 

"  It  will  not  fail  you,"  said  Lady  Jane,  looking 
at  her  heightened  colour,  and  her  little  head  raised 
so  loftily  that  her  slight  figure  looked  quite  stately 
and  dignified. 

^'  I   can   be  proud   enough    when    I   choose,'* 
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answered  Cynth'm,  ^^Is  it  possible  you  can 
think  I  should  be  otherwise?  What  woman 
would  be  wanting  in  pride  when  she  has  been  so 
slighted  as  I  have  ?" 

'*  Keep  this  fact  ever  before  you.  It  will  pre- 
vent your  courage  failing,  or  your  firmness  giving 
way.  " 

^^  I  mean  to  be  firm,  only  it  is  a  great  trial  to 
me.  Think  of  how  it  was  with  me  when  I  last 
parted  from  him  at  Stonycleft ;  and  again  when 
Raymond  forced  me  from  him  in  London ;  and 
compare  that  time  with  this,"  and  the  large 
tears,  do  what  she  would,  gathered  in  Cynthia's 
eyes. 

"  You  must  not  weep,  Cynthia,  and  above  all 
things, youmustnot  let  Mr.  Alywin  see  your  tears. 
If  you  show  him  you  are  weak,  you  are  lost!" 

"  But  it  is  so  hard  to  be  cold  and — and  treat 
him  with  contempt.  Because  I  have  loved 
him." 

'•'  And  I  also,  Cynthia/'  said  Lady  Jane, 
sadly. 
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'^  Dear  Ladj  Jane,  forgive  me,  you  are  so  good 
and  I  am  so  selfish,  I  forget  tliat  your  sorrow  is 
as  great  as  mine." 

But  Lady  Jane's  sorrow — as  Cynthia  called  it 
— was  greater  than  Cynthia's  ;  her  love  was  more 
deeply  rooted,  for  while  Cynthia  was  trying  and 
determining  to  love  another.  Lady  Jane  had  not 
thought  of  it ;  she  would  break  her  engagement 
with  Frederick  Alywin,  but  she  shuddered  at 
the  thouo^ht  of  seeinsf  him  no  more.  She  knew 
that  his  conduct  had  been  scandalous,  and  yet  she 
could  not  feel  the  resentment  that  she  ought ; 
and  could  she  have  persuaded  herself  that  he 
loved  her  she  would  have  forgiven  him,  even 
though  it  had  been  a  great  deal  worse.  While 
Cynthia  spoke  of  and  thought  her  trial  the  heaviest 
a  woman  could  have  to  bear.  Lady  Jane  wept 
hers  in  secret,  and  never  flinched  from  the  hard 
task  she  set  herself  to  perform. 

And  it  was  a  hard  task-  to  see  and  meet 
Frederick  Alywin  again  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  break  or  weaken  her  love ;  yet,  like  a 
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true  womaii  as  she  was,  she  had  calculated  and 
well-weighed  the  chances  that  might  accrue  to 
Cynthia,  did  she  boldly  avow  her  intenting  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  her  engagement,  and  tax  him  with 
his  deceit.  What  might  he  not,  in  his  rage,  say 
against  Cynthia,  whose  character  was  in  his  hands, 
from  her  foolish,  headstrong,  rash  flight  with  him. 
She  must  be  saved  at  all  hazards,  at  whatever 
cost  to  Lady  Jane,  who,  after  a  day  and  night's 
harrassing,  torturing  thought,  sketched  out  her 
plans,  and  required,  nay,  insisted  upon  Cynthia's 
working  with  her ;  which,  after  a  tearful,  obstinate 
resistance  was  at  last  reluctantly  promised. 
Cynthia  was  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  Lady 
Jane,  so  as  to  disarm  Frederick  Alywin's  suspi- 
cions, or  blunt  the  edge  of  the  whispers  he  might 
set  afloat  against  her  ;  for  as  long  as  Lady  Jane 
countenanced  her  and  held  to  her  engagement, 
not  a  word  would  or  could  be  said.  But  it  was 
a  severe,  desperate  trial  to  Lady  Jane,  and  she 
shrank  from  the  deceit  she  would  have  to  prac- 
tise. 
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*^  EememLer,"  she  said  to  Cynthia,  ^^  that  my 
engagement  to  Mr.  Alywin  is  only  a  shadow  of 
the  past;  when  you  have  been  my  guest  and 
are  gone,  then  there  will  be  no  occasion,  thank 
God  !  for  further  deceit.  You  will  be  safe,  and  I 
once  more  free." 

"  But  if  you  love  him.  Lady  Jane,  why  should 
you  break  with  him  ?'* 

^*  Because  it  is  my  will,  and  because  no  man 
shall  marry  me  for  my  money ;  but  for  this 
latter  thought,  I  could  not  part  from  him,  though 
his  conduct  had  been  e\^er  so  treacherous ;  for 
might  I  not,  if  he  loved  me — which  alas !  he 
does  not—  might  I  not  have  power  to  change  his 
heart?" 

"  I  think  he  must  love  you.  I  am  sure  he 
ought,  only  you  will  not  believe  it." 

"  No,  I  do  not  believe  it.  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

Neither  did  Cynthia  believe  it  as  she  walked 
homewards,  and  recalled  to  her  recollection 
Frederick  Alywin's  words  and  vows  of  love ;  yet 
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in  proportion  as  slie  had  lovecl  him,  so  much  the 
greater  did  his  deceit  appear,  while  the  idea  of 
his  betraying  her  to  the  world — which  Lady  Jane 
had  impressed  her  with,  —filled  her  heart  with 
shame,  anger,  and  contempt. 

In  a  few  days  another  letter  came  from  Ray- 
mond; but  it  was  fraught  with  no  such  good 
news  as  the  first.  The  police  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

They  had  traced  Lady  Bed  field — as  they 
thought — to  a  certain  farm  house ;  but  only  to 
learn  from  the  widow  who  owned  it,  that  she  had 
changed  clothes,  in  the  train,  with  Lady  Bedfield, 
and  knew  no  more  than  the  dead  who  the  poor 
sick  lady  was,  or  where  she  had  gone ;  while,  as 
to  the  clothes  she  had  parted  with,  they  were 
such  as  any  body  might  wear — a  black  shawl, 
without  any  border,  black  bonnet  and  dress. 

"  She  was  much  slimmer  than  me,  though 
'bout  the  same  height ;  and  if  jon  was  to  cross 
'zamine  for  ever,  1  couldn't  tell  ye  no  more  than 
I  have.     I  know'd  she  was  a  lady  born  and  bred ; 
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and  though  she  didn't  cry  over  much,  I  didn't 
need  to  be  told  her  heart  was  breaking.  '  Don't 
ask  no  questions,'  she  says,  '  and  then  you 
needn't  tell  no  lies,  if  the  police  finds  the  thing's 
on  you  ;'  and  then  she  give  me  that  bit  of  paper ; 
'and,'  says  she,  ^if  you  show  that,  there's  them 
as  will  look  for  me  as  will  believe  you ;'  and  I 
can't  tell  you  no  more,  gentlemen,  not  if  you 
was  to  lodge  me  in  jail  for  a  twelvemonth." 

So  the  police  were  baffled ;  and,  although  as 
yet  they  did  not  confess  themselves  beaten,  it 
was  evident — so  Raymond  said — that  the  clue 
was  lost,  and  not  likely  to  be  regained  again,  as 
far  as  he  could  see. 

That  the  woman  spoke  some,  if  not  all  the 
truth,  was  evidenced  by  her  producing  the  paper 
in  Lady  Bedfield's  handwriting,  and  signed  with 
her  initials,  wherein  she  stated  having  changed 
clothes  with  the  woman ;  while  the  velvet  cloak 
and  rich  silk  dress  were  easily  recognised  as 
having  been  Lady  Bedfield's. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  Cyrus  went 
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to  London,  leaving  Cynthia,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged,  with  Lady  Jane. 

But  he  could  do  no  more  than  had  been  done 
without  him ;  in  fact,  his  presence  did  harm ; 
his  stern,  cold  manner,  and  harsh  words,  so  dif- 
ferent from  Raymond's  impetuous,  hopeful  ones, 
damped  the  ardour  of  those  employed,  impress- 
ing them  with  the  idea  that  the  poor  lady  had 
not  been  so  much  to  blame,  in  leaving  one,  who 
appeared  a  hard,  and  might  have  been  a  cruel 
master  to  her ;  so,  not  a  month  after  Sir  Cyrus 
arrival,  the  search  was  abandoned  as  useless. 

"  You  will  offer  a  reward,  sir?"  said  Raymond, 
on  learning  the  news. 

^'  Never  I" 

"  But  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  would  make  the 
pursuit  as  hot  as  ever,  or  induce  those  with  whom 
she  is  hiding  to  betray  her." 

Sir  Cyrus,  for  all  answer,  paced  the  room. 

He  had,  within  the  last  few  days,  grown  rest- 
less and  pre-occupied,  seldom  speaking,  unless 
spoken  to,  and  even  then  his  answers  were  some- 
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times  at  random,  or  wide  of  the  mark.  Eay- 
mond  couid  see  lie  was  wretched,  and  hoped  he 
was  nerving  himself  to  some  more  decisive 
course  of  action. 

'*  She  cannot  have  leffc  England/'  pm'sued 
Eaymond ;  ^^  we  have  had  spies  in  all  direc- 
tions." 

^•'  How  did  she  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
at  Lifton  ?     She  has  been  successful  hitherto — 
why  not  to  the  end  ?     Enough  money  has  been 
spent  on  a  worthless  woman." 
^'Worthless!" 

*'Yes,  sir!"  cried  Sir  Cyrus,  with  an  oath. 
^'  I  said  worthless ;  but  I'll  say  infamous,  if  you 
like  it  better." 

'*  A  couple  of  hundreds  more  could  not  harm 
you.  You  would  not  have  yielded  her  up  for 
treble  that  sum  once,"  said  Raymond,  unheeding 
the  angry  words. 

''  I  was  a  fool,  sir  ! — a  fool  once,  and  you  do 
well  to  remind  me  of  it ;  but  I'll  be  a  fool  no 
longer.    I  won't,  so  help  me  God  !  spend  another 
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penny  in  tlie  search.  What  !  have  my  name 
bandied  about  in  advertisements  !— be  mocked, 
derided,  laughed  at !  Never,  sir ! — never,  by 
Heaven  !  She  has  chosen  her  lot,  let  her  abide 
by  it.  I  wash  my  hands  of  her,  and  will  not  in- 
terfere further." 

^^  But  I  know — "  began  Raymond  — 

*^  I  command  your  silence,  sir,"  interrupted 
Sir  Cyrus  ;  ^'  or,  at  least,  to  me.  I  would  forget 
her — forget  that  she  ever  bore  my  name,  or  had 
my  love,"  added  he,  more  softly. 

''  Would  you  leave  her  to  perish — this  woman 
who  has  slept  in  your  bosom,  and  has  had,  as 
you  say,  your  love?" 

"  Silence,  sir !  it  is  no  question  of  perishing. 
I  forbid  the  discussion  further.  From  this  hour 
I  repudiate  her  as  my  wife ;  she  is  to  me  as  a 
stranger." 

"  I  trust  you  will  never  regret  your  decision," 
said  Raymond,  mastering,  for  his  cousin's  sake, 
the  hot  words  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth. 

That  night.  Sir  Cyrus'  footfall  might  be  heard 
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pacing  up  and  down  liis  room,  until  the  morning 
light.  It  was  heard  by  Raymond,  who  blamed, 
yet  pitied  him,  and  did  not  credit  that  he  had 
ceased  to  love  or  think  of  his  wife. 

Day  by  day  Sir  Cyrus'  restlessness  increased  ; 
he  looked  wretchedly  ill,  although  he  bore  him- 
self as  proudly  as  ever ;  but  anybody  could  se 
that  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  sorely  wounded, 
and  his  mind  unquiet  and  disturbed. 

Suddenly  he  announced  his  intention  of  going 
abroad,  and  wrote  to  summon  Cynthia  to  Lon- 
don ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  without 
one  look  at  his  little  son,  whom  he  left  under 
the  care  of  Nurse  Joyce,  he  and  Cynthia  quitted 
Eno:land  for  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  LITTLE   REBEL. 


I  SHALL  pass  over  the  next  three  uneventful  years, 
and  resume  my  narrative  on  the  clay  on  which  Sir 
Cyrus  and  his  daughter  were  expected  home 
again  at  Stonycleft. 

Three  years  !  How  many  changes  may  occur 
to  all  of  us  poor  mortals  in  this  short  time ; 
how  many  hearts  break  or  prove  faithless  ;  how 
many  die  and  pass  away  from  before  us,  and  be 
to   us  as  though   they  had   never   been — never 
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loved  us,  or  we  them ;— never  shared   our  joys 
and  sorrows. 

Perhaps  the  dead— those  we  have  loved — are 
never  quite  forgotten  ;  but  they  cease,  in  time, 
to  be  acutely  mourned — cease  to  hold  the  first 
place  in  our  hearts,  such  as  they  may  have  held 
while  living.  Hearts  that  have  lost  their  all, 
and  are  broken-hearted,  revive,  after  a  time, — 
wounds  heal,  and  smiles  come  back  to  the  poor 
sad  face— feeble  and  rare  at  first,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  frequent,  until  the  bereaved  once 
more  go  forth  into  the  world,  and  mix  with  its 
follies  and  vanities,  its  pleasures  and  pains. 
But  the  blow  has  left  its  mark ;  and  though  the 
scar  is  not  easily  distinguished,  unless  touched 
or  sought  after,  yet  the  spirit  is  no  longer  the 
joyous,  light-hearted  one  of  old.  Life  has  be- 
come a  reality,  to  be  looked  at  in  the  face  bravely, 
and  not  dreamed  away. 

But  if  the  dead  are  never  quite  forgotten,  how 
is  it  with  the  lost  living?  Those  we  mourn,  yet 
know  not  how  to  mourn ;    those,   who,    at  any 
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moment,  may  rise  and  confront  us,  or  we  may 
stumble  upon  in  our  path  ;  those  who  are  lost  to 
us  through  their  own  wilful  wrong-doing,  or 
desertion.  Their  absence  is  a  never-ending 
grief;  the  wound  they  inflict  may  be  partially, 
but  never  wholly  healed  ;  it  bursts  out  afresh,  at 
the  most  trivial  touch — the  slightest  word,  and 
the  wearied,  impatient  heart  rebels  and  bleeds 
afresh. 

Sir  Cyrus  was  coming  home ;  but  had  Sir 
Cyrus  forgotten  his  wife  ?  Had  he  ceased  to 
think  hardly  and  harshly  of  her?  Had  she 
passed  away  from  his  remembrance  as  one  who 
had  never  been  ?  Had  the  three  years  he  had 
travelled  about  healed  his  bruised  heart,  and 
brought  ease  and  comfort  to  it  ?  Had  he  for- 
given the  poor  guilty  one,  and  come  home  once 
more  to  search  for  her,  and  take  her  back  ?  Or 
was  he  as  obdurate  and  implacable  as  ever,  de- 
termined to  consider  her  as  one  dead. 

All  these   questions   arose   in  Nurse    Joyce's 
heart,  and  troubled  her  as   she  stood  at  the  win- 
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dow  of  the  morning  room,  looking  out  anxiously 
across  the  park  for  the  first  signs  of  the  master 
of  Stonycleft's  return. 

It  was  a  dreary  time  to  come  home  in.  The 
trees  were  bare  of  their  leaves,  and  the  snow  lay 
half  melted  on  the  fields.  A  dreary  time — 
dreary  within  the  large,  lonely  house — dreary 
without,  as  the  wind  sighed  and  moaned  through 
the  stately  cedars. 

Nurse  had  not  altered  much  in  these  three 
years,  at  least,  not  in  face ;  that  was  as  pleasant - 
looking  as  ever,  though  now  it  was  overshadowed 
with  nervousness  and  anxiety,  but  her  form  had 
grown  stouter  and  less  active,  and  her  hair  was 
here  and  there  streaked  with  grey. 

The  day  was  gradually  darkening ;  it  would 
soon  grow  dusk,  and  be  too  dark  to  distinguish 
objects  without,  and  nurse's  eyes  were  not  so  good 
and  clear  as  they  had  been ;  so  with  one  more 
lingering,  wistful  look,  she  took  off  her  specta- 
cles, wiped  them  carefully,  and  putting  them  into 
her  pocket,  moved  away  from  the  window.      But 
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she  was  too  restless  to  remain  quiet,  so  she  once 
more  bent  her  steps  for  the  twentieth  time, 
perhaps,  towards  the  rooms  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  Sir  Cyrus  and  his  daughter. 

Cynthia's  was  the  same  she  had  always  occu- 
piedj  and  nurse  lingered  long  and  lovingly  in  it, 
while  her  heart  beat  loudly  with  love  and  expec- 
tation. It  would  not  be  long  now  before  she 
clasped  her  nurseling  in  her  arms,  and  her  eyes 
quite  danced  with  joy  at  the  thought,  and  her 
whole  face  was  lit  up  with  pleasure. 

She  took  but  a  cursory  glance  at  Sir  Cyrus' 
room,  which  was  away  in  the  other  wing,  and 
nurse  sighed  at  the  reason  that  might  have 
actuated  him  in  choosing  to  be  so  far  removed 
from  the  rooms  which  had  been  occupied  by  his 
present  wife ;  then,  restless  as  she  was,  went 
once  more  to  resume  her  old  post  of  observation 
at  the  window. 

But  she  paused  as  she  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  went  away 
to  the  room,  once  Lady  Bedfield's,  and  taking  a  key 
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from  her  pocket,  placed  it  in  the  lock,  but  did 
not  turn  it,  although  she  held  her  hand  on  it. 

'^Sir  Cyrus  may  like  to  go  in,"  she  said,  "and 
would  not  choose  to  ask  for  the  key,"  and  unlock- 
ing the  door,  she  entered. 

All  was  darkness,  save  for  the  light  shining 
through  a  fold  of  the  window  curtains.  Groping 
her  way,  nurse  went  over,  and  partially  unclosed 
th  em. 

She  sighed  dismally  as  she  glanced  around. 

How  grand  and  solemn  the  large  old-fashioned 
bed  looked,  shrouded  in  the  same  heavy  drapery 
as  the  window;  nurse  could  almost  fancy 
she  saw  the  long,  dark  dishevelled  hair  falling 
over  the  pillow,  and  the  white,  wan,  woful  face 
of  her,  who  had  nearly  died  there,  but  had  passed 
as  it  were,  from  death  unto  life,  and  by  her 
patient  suffering,  claimed  and  won  nurse's  love 
and  sympathy,  so  that  the  sad  recollection  brought 
tears  into  the  old  woman's  eyes  as  she  stood. 

All  was  as  Lady  Bedfield  had  left  it,  on  the 
night  on  which  she,  in  her  agony,  had  fled  from 
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Stonycleft,  and  gone  no  one  knew  whither ;  for 
nurse  alone  ever  entered  the  room,  and  nurse's 
hand  had  never  disturbed  it;  for  if  anything* 
could  soften  the  master's  heart,  it  would  be  the 
sight  of  this  room,  so  solemn  and  still,  with  the 
signs  lying  about  it  of  her  whom  he  had  so  ruth- 
lessly and  harshly  cast  from  him,  and  who,  with 
no  bitter  words,  had  reproached  him,  but  simply 
hidden  herself,  her  grief  and  woe,  out  of  his  sight. 

"  Deary  me,"  sighed  nurse,  '^  it's  a  weary, 
weary  world." 

She  looped  up  one  of  the  heavy  window  cur- 
tains, but  only  partially,  so  as  not  to  do  away 
with  the  subdued,  sombre  light,  and  again  half 
abstractedly  looked  forth  through  the  darkening 
day  across  the  park. 

Presently  the  pattering  of  little  feet  sounded 
without  in  the  corridor,  and  stopped  outside  the 
half  open  door,  while  a  tiny  voice  called  "  Xanny ! 
Nanny !" 

'^  Coming,  my  darling  !  my  lamb  I  Stop  where 
you  are  till  Nanny  comes." 
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But  the  door  was  pushed  open  almost  imme-. 
diately,  and  a  child  stood  on  the  threshold  ;  hig 
large  grey  eyes,  with  a  half-frightened  look,  try- 
ing to  pierce  through  the  gloom.  As  soon  as  he 
distinguished  nurse  in  the  shade  of  the  window, 
he,  with  a  childish  cry  of  pleasure,  ran  to  her, 
and  clasping  his  arms  round  her  dress,  hid  his 
face  there. 

Nurse  lifted  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
him. 

He  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  dark,  soft  curl- 
ino'  locks  clusterino:  about  his  head  and  fair  white 
forehead,  and  although  no  small  Hercules,  yet  his 
arms  and  fists  were  ruddy ;  full  of  health  and 
strength,  as  his  grey  eyes  were  of  fire  and  life. 
Truly  the  little  heir  of  Stonycleft  was  a  different 
being  to  the  small,  puny  whining  baby. 

^'  There's  nothing  to  fear,  my  pet,"  said 
nurse. 

^'Put  Ray  down,"  he  said,  in  childish  accents, 
but  almost  authoritative  manner. 

*^  Ko,  no ;  Ray  must  not  run  about  here.     Ray 
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mustn't  touch  anything.  Nanny  will  show  him 
paj)a's  picture,  dear  papa,  who  is  coming  home 
to-day." 

Nurse  drew  back  the  other  curtain,  so  as  to 
give  more  light,  and  carried  him  over  to  where 
hung  a  painting  of  Sir  Cyrus. 

^^  There !"  said  she,  "  that's  like  the  one  in 
Eay's  room  ;  that's  papa.  Little  Ray  will  love 
papa  very  much." 

But  little  Ray's  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  a 
glittering  object  on  the  table  near.  It  was  a 
bracelet,  and  there  were  diamonds  in  the  setting, 
and  his  large  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  almost 
as  brightly  as  the  stones. 

"  Give  it  me,''  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  it;  "  Ray  wants  it." 

^'  Ray  mustn't  have  it,"  said  nurse,  catching 
his  hand. 

''Ray  will!  will!"  he  cried,  strui>-slin;r 
violently,  and  fighting  with  all  his  might. 

With  some  trouble  nurse  carried  him  back  to 
the  window,  and  dropped  the  curtain  before  '\X. 
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"Hush!  liush!  It's  dark,"  she  said  ;  "don^t 
cry,  YOU  mustn't  have  it.  It's  the  pretty 
lady's." 

"  I  want  it !  .  Give  it  me  !  Give  me  the  pretty 
lady's!" 

*'  To  think,"  said  nurse,  as  she  wiped  his  eyes, 
and  prepared  to  carry  him  from  the  room  ;  ^^  to 
think  he  should  covet  what  belonged  to  his  poor 
broken-hearted  mother." 

^'  Me  want  the  pretty  lady's  toy  ;  me  will  have 
it/'  cried  Ray ;  and  then,  seeing  that  nurse  was 
resolutely  bent  on  having  her  way,  his  cries  burst 
forth. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  to  quiet  him,"  cried  she ; 
"  what  shall  I  do  to  quiet  him,  and  the  master  to 
come  home  at  any  moment." 

She  closed  the  door,  and  turned  the  key  in  it, 
when  Ray  redoubled  his  cries,  and  thumped  the 
panels  with    his  little  strong  fists. 

"My  darling!  my  darling,"  said  nurse, 
smoothing  his  bright  sash  and  the  crumpled  bows 
on  his  sleeves ;  "  see  how  you  are  spoiling  your 
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best  things.  Hush!  hush!  If  papa  comes  he 
will  be  angry." 

"  Papa  is  here,"  cried  a  well-remembered  voice, 
and  in  another  moment  Cynthia's  arms  were 
clasping  her  nect. 

«^  And  is  this  Eay,  little  Ray?"  cried  Cynthia. 
'^  Oh,  papa,  do  come  here,  he  is  such  a  beauty," 
called  she,  looking  down  the  corridor  towards  tha 
stairs,  and  in  another  moment  a  heavy  tread 
drew  near. 

"]^ow,  Eay,  be  a  man,"  whispered  nurse,  "and 
plead  for  your  poor  mother.  Turn  round,. 
Ray." 

The  child  stopped  his  sobs,  and  turned,  as  he 
was  bid.  Such  a  tear-stained  face  !  such  a  world 
of  anger  and  passion  in  his  large  eyes  !  as  no- 
thing daunted  he  looked  up  at  the  tall,  white- 
haired  man — his  father. 

"  Is  he  vexed  or  what?"  asked  Cynthia. 

"  He  is  a  good  boy  now,"  answered  nurse, 
evading  the  question  ;  '*  he's  going  to  dry  up  his 
eyes  and  be  a  man." 
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^'  I'm  not  a  man.  I'm  little  Ray,"  said  the 
child,  looking  up  at  his  father,  in  an  awe-struck 
way. 

"  Little  Ray,"  said  Sir  Cyrus,  gently  laying 
his  hand    amongst  the  soft  dark  curls. 

Eut  the  child  shook  it  off. 

"  Go  away !  go  away !  I  don't  love  you. 
You're  not  papa !" 

^*  He's  a  bold  child,  is  he  not  ?"  asked  Cynthia 
laughingly,  of  Sir  Cyrus. 

"He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  wilful  as  any 
of  his  race,"  answered  Sir  Cyrus,  sadly,  as  he 
turned  away. 

**  To  think  that  the  master  should  have  seen 
him  like  this!"  said  nurse;  ^^  to  think,  you 
naughty  boy,  that  I  should  have  dressed  you  in 
your  clean  white  frock  and  best  ribbons,  and  for 
you  to  go  and  get  them  draggled  like  this  !  and 
then  the  sweet,  fresh  face  you  had  when  I  left 
you  in  the  nursery  with  Mary  Blake,  and  now 
look  at  it !  see  what's  come  to  it,  all  streaked  and 
dabbed  with  tears.    Oh,  you  naughty,  wilful  boy  I 
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I  could  cry  with  vexation  that  I  could ;  and  he," 
said  she,  appealing  to  Cynthia,  '^  so  like  his  poor 
mother,  too,  that  I  thought  the  sight  of  him 
would  work  wonders." 

^*  And  so  it  has,  nursey,"  said  Cynthia;  "papa 
must  have  seen  the  likeness  when  he  patted  his 
head." 

"  Patting  his  head,  isn't  kissing  him,"  said 
nurse,  in  a  whisper.  "  The  child's  never  had  a 
kiss  from  his  father  yet,  and  it's  like  fastening  a 
blight  on  him." 

'^  Hush  !  I  know  papa  better  than  you  ;  he'll 
grow  to  love  him  dearly." 

*'  Pray  God  it  maybe  so,"  said  nurse,  solemnly  ^ 
and  drawing  the  child's  hand  in  hers  she  led  him 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


NO    PLACE   LIKE    HOME. 


So  the  master  of  Stonycleft  came  back  to  the 
home  of  his  fathers,  and  there  was  once  more 
life  and  activity  in  the  old  house,  and  the  three 
years  of  his  absence  seemed  like  a  dream  to  those 
who  loved  and  served  him. 

But  Sir  Cyrus'  thick  auburn  hair  was  snow- 
white^  and  the  hairs  that  shaded  his  upper  lip 
sprinkled  with  grey.  He  was  stern  and  im- 
perious,   perhaps  prouder     than  ever;  but    the 
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master  of  Stonycleft  never  smiled,  and  his  words 
had  become  few  and  scarce. 

The  noble  chestnuts  in  the  walk  Sir  Cyrus 
loved  so  well,  were  bare  of  foliage,  grim  and 
spectral,  jet  he  went  there  daily  as  of  old ;  but 
his  footsteps  no  longer  trod  the  ground  with  an 
iron  tread,  firmly  and  resolutely;  they  were  waver- 
ing and  slow,  and  his  upright  muscular  figure 
lacked  the  manly,  brave  bearing  of  former  days. 

Sir  Cyrus  had  gone  abroad  with  the  full  deter- 
mination of  seeking  a  home  amongst  strangers, 
and  never  revisiting  that  where  he  had  lived  and 
suffered  so  much  ;  his  heart  had  been  sick  at  the 
thought  of  returning  amongst  those  who  had 
known  and  witnessed  his  shame  and  dishonour ; 
but  Sir  Cyrus,  after  three  years  of  restless  wan- 
dering, had  pined  and  longed  for  home ;  his  heart 
yearned  to  be  again  in  the  old  familiar  place — 
the  old  familiar  scenes  of  his  youthful   days. 

So  the  master  of  Stonycleft  went  home  again. 

Faithfully  and  well  had  nurse  fulfilled  the  trust 
reposed  in  her  as  guardian  to  the  little  heir;  she 
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had  watclied  and  tended  him  at  first  nervously,  but 
as  the  small,  weak  baby  grew  into  a  stout,  healthy 
boy,  her  care  relaxed,  and  she  no  longer  looked 
out  for  bright  sunny  days  to  take  him  out  in,  but 
let  Mary  Blake — his  foster  mother — go  with  him 
when  and  where  she  would. 

By-and-bye  little  strong  feet  sounded  in  the 
corridors,  and  a  childish  voice  and  laughtei* 
echoed  there  as  well,  and  the  large  dismal  house 
was  dreary  no  longer  to  the  two  lonely  women, 
who  loved  little  Ray  and  were  the  only  ones  he 
had  to  care  for  him.  Nurse  never  mentioned  the 
child's  mother  to  him,  save  in  his  little  prayer  at 
night,  when  with  clasped  hands  he  prayed  God 
to  bless  dear  papa  and  mamma. 

Little  Bay  repeated  these  words  for  many 
months  without  a  question;  but  one  night  he 
lifted  his  head  from  nurse's  knee,  and  startled 
her  by  asking, 

*^  Nanny,  where  is  mamma  ?'' 

The  question  was  a  puzzling  one,  and  nurse 
hesitated  ere  she  said. 
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"  Learning  to  go  to  heaven,  where  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  good  angels  are." 

Kay  was  satisfied,  and  said  his  prayer  after- 
wards without  further  question. 

Xurse  longed,  yet  dared  not  speak  to  the  child 
about  his  mother,  lest  she  should  do  mischief,  and 
defeat  the  end  she  always  had  in  view  ;  for  when 
Sir  Cyrus  came  home— and  nurse  always  looked 
forward  hopefully  to  that — the  boy  might  inad- 
vertently, by  his  unconscious  prattling,  destroy 
any  soft  feeling  his  father  secretly  cherished  for 
his  erring  wife ;  but  she  taught  the  child  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  love  his  father,  who,  she 
said,  would  some  day  come  and  give  him  all  kinds 
of  pretty  toys  and  playthings  he  coveted. 

She  showed  him  his  father's  likeness,  and 
taught  him  to  love  it,  and  sometimes  she  talked 
of  the  pret'y  lady  who  had  loved  Eay  when  he 
was  a  baby ;  and  once  she  took  him  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  showed  him  Lady  Bedfield's 
lovely  picture,  telling  him  that  that  was  the 
pretty  lady. 
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The  child  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  his  mother, 
and  nurse  hoped  great  things  from  it ;  no  wonder 
she  was  vexed  and  put  out  at  his  passionate  out- 
burst on  the  evening  on  which  his  father  had  re- 
turned, and  feared  that  Sir  Cyrus'  favour  might  be 
lost  and  gone  for  ever. 

But  little  Ray,  as  nurse  called  him,  and  as 
every  body  else  learnt  to  call  him — Cyrus  Ray- 
mond was  his  name — little  Ray  held  his  own 
place  fearlessly,  and  though  Sir  Cyrus  had  never 
patted  his  head  again,  yet  the  child  and  he  were 
not  at  war,  although  as  yet  scarcely  friends. 

The  boy  came  down  every  day  to  dessert,  and 
sat,  not  in  Cynthia's  lap  —he  was  too  much  of  a 
man  for  that, — but  in  a  chair  by  her  side,  where 
he  chatted  fearlessly,  until  nurse  fetched  him 
away. 

He  was  not  a  shy  child,  but  rather  forward  for 
his  age,  seeing  he  was  not  quite  four  years  old  ; 
his  high,  broad  forehead  and  large  eyes  were  his 
father's,  but  his  dark  hair  and  the  whole  expression 
of  his  face  belonged  to  his  mother.     Cynthia  was 
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very  fond  of  him,  and  the  boy  seemed  nothing 
loth  to  receive  her  caresses,  but  he  did  not  as  yet 
show  her  the  same  love  he  did  nurse. 

The  short  half  hour  after  dessert  was  the  only 
time  during  the  day  that  Sir  Cyrus  saw  his  son ; 
the  only  time  the  little  soft  fingers  clasped  his, 
and  he  heard  the  prattle  of  the  childish  voice, 
as  perched  on  a  chair  by  Cynthia's  side  he  chatted 
and  sent  forth  sharp,  fearless  answers  to  his 
sister's  queries^  while  Sir  Cyrus  looked  on,  and 
sipped  his  wine  in  silence. 

Then  nurse  would  come  to  take  him  to  bed, 
and  sigh  as  she  heard  the  child's  good-night,  and 
saw  no  kiss  given  him  from  his  father's  lips. 

C^'nthia  was  just  the  same  diminutive  little 
creature  she  had  always  been,  but  not  so  imperi- 
ous or  self-willed.  There  was  a  softness  about 
her  such  as  there  had  never  been,  and  it  lent  a 
charm  to  her  manner  and  a  gentle  fascination  to 
her  words  and  looks.  She  no  longer  seemed  a 
child  full  of  caprices  and  whims,  but  a  young, 
lovely  being,  capable  of  reason  and  thought,  and 
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fitted  in  every  way  to  be  "her  lone  fatlier's  com- 
panion and  friend. 

She  never  named  her  early  love,  never  hardly 
in  thought ;  hut  she  had  written  frequently  to 
Lady  Jane  about  him.  Poor  Lady  Jane,  who, 
not  a  month  after  C^^nthiahad  left  England  had 
broken  off  her  engagement,  and  thereby  caused  as 
great  a  nine  days'  wonder,  as  when  the  world  first 
heard  the  news  of  her  approaching  marriage  from 
gossiping  Lady  Jervis'  lips.  But  though  Cynthia 
had  ceased  to  mention  Frederick  Alywin's  name, 
had  she  ceased  to  love  him  ?  had  she  learnt  dur- 
ing these  three — to  her — weariful  years  to  look 
upon  his  conduct  in  its  worst  light?  had  resent- 
ment and  anger  given  place  to  coldness  or  dislike  ? 
had  she  torn  her  idol  from  her  heart,  and  had 
she  carried  out  the  resolution  she  had  formed  as 
regarded  her  cousin  Raymond  ? 

Sir  Cyrus  had  corresponded  regularly  with  his 
nephew,  sometimes  Cynthia  had  had  the  letters 
to  read,  sometimes  she  had  not;  and  once  or 
twice  she  had  written  herself  to  Raymond,  but 
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only  a  few  lines,  and  the  answers  she  received 
were  short  and  precise,  just  answering  her  ques- 
tions— nothing  more  ;  making  her  think  that  her 
cousin  was  determined  to  show  how  little  he  cared 
to  please  her,  or  how  totally  she  had  ceased  to 
hold  a  place  in  his  heart  or  thoughts,  now  that  so 
many  miles  separated  them. 

Cynthia  had  wearied  of  strange  scenes  and  un- 
familiar places,  and  had  hailed  with  delight  the 
prospect  of  going  home  again  ;  she  was  more  than 
delighted,  she  was  happy ;  and  the  roses,  as  she 
journeyed  homewards,  deepened  on  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  glistened  bright^,  more  brightly 
still  as  she  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  cross- 
ing to  Folkestone,  and  saw  the  first  faint  streak 
of  English  land,  and  knew  that  she  would  soon 
be  treading  it  and  on  its  shores  again,  welcomed 
by  at  least  one  familiar  face.  Her  manner  was 
almost  agitated,  and  her  steps  unsteady,  while  her 
tongue  refused  to  say  a  word  as  she  clung  to  her 
father's  arm,  and  stood  up  as  the  vessel  steamed 
into  the  harbour ;  but  in  vain  she  searched  among 
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the  crowd,  in  vain  slie  looked  for  the  tall,  strong 
form  she  expected  to  see,  it  was  not  there  ;  nor  did 
she  see  it  when,  a  few  minutes  after,  she  walked  ou 
English  ground,  unwelcomed,  unmet  by  any,  the 
tears  springing  to  her  eyes  as  those  around 
pressed  forward  to  clasp  the  hands  or  give  loving 
words  to  those  they  recognised.  Then,  indeed, 
the  girl's  heart  felt  sad,  for  although  she  might 
not  yet  love  her  cousin  Eaymond,  only  he  and 
Lady  Jane  were  the  two  beings  she  thought  of 
or  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Jane  was  an  expected  guest  at  Stonycleft, 
and  Cynthia  was  looking  forward  to  her  visit  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  felt  lonely  and  sad  ;  there  were  so  many 
recollections  to  make  her  so,  as  she  walked 
through  the  dismal  corridors  and  galleries,  and 
some  incident  connected  with  her  youthful  days 
seemed  to  strike  her  in  each.  Little  Eay,  as 
he  played  about  her  room  of  a  morning,  could 
scarcely  win  a  smile,  much  less  get  a  game  of 
romps  with  her. 
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But  Lady  Jane  came  and  dispelled  all  her 
melancholy,  and  once  more  Cynthia's  bright 
looks  and  soft  smiles  gladdened  all  hearts  ;  and 
little  Kay  found  his  playmate  as  merry  as  ever. 

Lady  Jane  was  charmed  with  Stonycleft ;  its 
spacious  park ;  its  woods  and  plantations,  and 
the  river  winding  through  the  midst.  The 
house,  with  its  wings  and  porch  ;  its  turrets  and 
parapets,  and  gorgeous  inside  decorations ;  its 
picture  gallery,  and  wide,  carved  staircase ;  and 
the  ghostly  story  of  poor  Lady  Alice ;  all  and 
each  had  a  charm  for  Lady  Jane.  Cynthia 
walked  by  her  side,  and  listened  calmly  enough 
to  her  friend's  glowing  words  of  admiration,  or 
sighed,  and  said,  *^  I  am  glad  you  do  not  find  it 
dull  here." 

Sometimes  they  drove  through  the  town  of 
Broadbelt,  and  explored  the  country  beyond ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  they  had  been  as  far  as 
Friarmarsh,  Lady  Jane  proposed  walking  home. 

^^  I  have  never  seen  his  house,  saving  a  hurried 
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glance  in  driving  past,"  she  saicl,  ^*  and  I  want 
to  look  at  it,  and  examine  it  well,  and  know 
where  he  lived,  and  where  you  first  learnt  to  love 
him." 

But  she  did  not  add  that  another  feeling  urged 
her  on,  the  promptings  of  her  unchanged  heart. 
There  was  no  jealousy  between  Cynthia  and  her 
friend ;  they  both,  seemingly,  could  and  did 
talk,  sometimes  dispassionately  and  calmly,  of 
him  who  had  deceived  them ;  but  Lady  Jane's 
voice  would  be  almost  hushed,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  face  mournful  and  sad,  so  that 
Cynthia's  lighter  words  would  jar  and  trouble  her. 

Lady  Jane's  rich  silk  dress,  and  velvet  cloak, 
looked  out  of  place  in  the  damp,  dirty  town, 
and  many  stared  at  the  proud- looking,  aristocratic 
lady,  and  wondered  who  she  was  ;  but  Lady  Jane 
saw  nothing,  her  thoughts  were  with  the  past, 
and  her  steps  loitered  as  she  drew  near  Mrs. 
Alywin's  house.  After  she  had  passed  it,  she 
turned  to  take  one  more  last  look.    • 
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Just  then  a  little  girl,  carrying  a  can  of  milk, 
Btopped  at  the  edge  of  the  narrow  pavement,  to 
look  at  the  handsome  lady — missed  her  footing, 
tripped,  and  fell,  spilling  the  contents  of  her 
can  over  a  stout  lady's  dress,  who  happened  to 
be  passing. 

"  Oh,  you  vile  child !"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"wrathfully,  her  face  in  a  blaze,  ^^  however  came 
you  to  do  that,  you  little,  good-for-nothing  care- 
less hussy;  don't  you  know  this  dress  cost  me 
a  mint  of  money." 

*^  Oh,  what  will  mammy  say !"  sobbed  the 
child,  piteously. 

*'  Say !  Why,  it's  only  a  twopenny  ha'penny 
worth  !  Say  indeed  !  I  hope  she'll  do^  not  say. 
I  hope  she'll  give  you  a  sound  whipping,  and 
teach  you  to  look  where  you  are  going  next 
time.  Ring  the  bell,  Charlotte,"  said  she,  ad- 
dressing a  young,  pale  girl,  who  was  with  her, 
and  was  attempting  to  soothe  the  child.  *^  Ring 
the   bell,  and  let  the  child  alone ;   she  deserves 
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more  than  she's  got;  but  there,  it  isn't  so  much 
her  fault,  it's  the  fault  of  them,"  said  she,  look- 
ing at  Lady  Jane,  "  who  are  staring  and  poking 
their  nose  into  other  people's  windows ;"  and  she 
went  in,  and  closed  the  door  with  a  bang. 

''  Who  was  that  vulgar  woman  ?"  asked  Lady 
Jane,  giving  the  child  some  money,  and  preparing 
to  walk  on.  "^re  they  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
housekeeper  ?'' 

"  No,  that — that — was — was  Mrs.  Aly  win," 
said  Cynthia,  stammering, 

"^2S  mother?" 

"  Yes." 

Lady  Jane  said  nothing  ;  but  her  heart  felt  a 
great  stab,  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  had 
Cynthia  not  been  with  her.  She  scarcely  spoke 
a  word  until  they  reached  the  park,  and  saw  Sir 
Cyrus  coming  along  one  of  its  paths  to  meet 
them,  and  then  Lady  Jane  said,  inadvertently, 
what  had  been  uppermost  in  her  heart  for 
days. 
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"  How  changed  and  ill  your  father  look.?, 
Cynthia." 

''  Changed  and  ill !" 

Cynthia  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  those 
two  words  that  night. 


K  5 
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CHAPTER  XY 


THE    PRETTY   LADY'S    TOY. 


^^  Troubles  never  do  come  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Alywin,  coming  into  the  sitting  room,  withan 
open  letter  in  her  hand.  "  I  might  have  been 
certain  my  moire  dress  wasn't  ruined  for  nothing, 
or  that  my  dream  about  the  big  black  dog  sitting 
upon  my  chesty  last  night,  was  caused  by  my 
supper  of  roast  potatoes  and  sausages ;  they 
were  both  signs  of  trouble  and  ill  luck.  Here ! 
read  that!"  and  she  thrust  an  open  letter  into 
Charlotte's  hand. 
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"  Well,  what  do  yoa  think  of  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Alywin,  as  Charlotte  gave  it  back  again, 

^'  We  must  do  without  him." 

^^  Nonsense!  Fudge!  do  without  him  !  I'm 
determined  he  shall  come.  I've  sent  him  such 
an  answer ;"  and  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
and  gave  Charlotte  another  letter.  '^  Read  it 
out,  I  want  to  hear  what  I've  said." 

^^Dear  Fred, 

"  Pve  this  moment  had  your  letter,  and 
am  astonished  at  your  refusal  to  come  to  your 
brother's  wedding.  If  you  cannot  get  leave, 
you'd  better  come  without  it,  than  let  people 
think  grapes  are  sour — " 

*•  Oh,  aunt !"  exclaimed  Chtirlotte  ;  "  in- 
deed—" 

"  Go  on,  girl,  finish  it,''  said  her  aunt,  authori- 
tatively. 

"  I  cannot.  I'd  rather  not  read  what  you  have 
said." 
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"  Give  it  to  me ;"  and  fixing  her  glasses  on 
lier  nose,  Mrs.  Alywin  read  aloud, 

" — grapes  are  sour;  and  if  grapes  are  sour, 
who  made  them  so  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you,  over 
and  over  again,  until  I  was  tired,  that  while  you 
were  beating  about  the  bush,  some  one  else  would 
step  in  and  wear  the  shoes  you  ought  to  have 
fitted  on.  You  have  no  one  to  blame  but  your- 
self ;  and  it's  scandalous,  your  stopping  away. 
As  to  the  dress  you  offer  me,  I've  got  a  beauti- 
ful silver  grey  for  the  occasion ;  but  as  I  never 
refuse  a  good  offer,  you  can  bring  me — I'll  have 
no  sending— another  black  moire.  Mine  was 
ruined  last  evening,  by  having  a  lot  of  milk 
spilt  over  it,  by  Sally  Batt,  who  was  staring  at  a 
proud,  stuck-up  thing,  walking  with  Sir  Cyrus's 
daughter,  not  much  to  look  at  in  the  face ;  but 
as  proud  a  woman  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  Slie 
never  gave  me  so  much  as  "  I'm  sorry,"  for  the 
damage  done  my  dress,  but  actually  paid  Sally 
for  ijoing  it.     And  now,  good-bye  ;  and  don't  let 
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people  think — and  especially  Mrs.  Johnson — that 
grapes  are  sour. 

'^  Your  affectionate,  but  wounded  mother, 

*^  Sarah  Alywin." 

^^P.S.— They  are  all  back  at  the  park.  Of 
course,  not  ^  my  lady  ;'  she's  behind  a  cloud,  as 
Mrs.  J.  politely  says.  I'm  going  to  make  a 
trifle  for  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  have  bought 
four  bottles  of  stuff,  for  jelly.  It  isn't  so  nice  as 
the  old  plan  of  making  it ;  but  it  looks  as  well, 
and  there's  no  need  to  ask  people  if  they  like 
it.  I'm  determined  to  have  everything  grand 
and  imposing." 

'^And  that's  true,"  remarked  she^  folding  up 
the  letter.  '^  I'm  only  sorry  the  house  isn't  big- 
ger than  it  is,  and  that  we  can't  ask  some  of  the 
Cumber  folk ;  there's  one  or  two  that  would 
astonish  even  ^  my  lord,'  up  at  Stonycleft,  and 
beat  that  stuck-up  thing  he's  got  staying  there, 
out  and  out.     Why,  she's  worse  in  her  airs  than 
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that  good-for-nothing  thing  he  made  his  wife, 
and  who's  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be,  and 
would  never  have  been  my  lady,  if  my  advice 
had  been  followed.  Who's  that?"  asked  she, 
as  a  knock  sounded  at  the  front  door.  "  Look 
over  the  blind,  Charlotte." 

^'  It's  the  lady  who  was  walking  with  Miss 
Bedfield  yesterday,  I  think — I  am  sure  it  is." 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  you  don't  say  so  !  Here, 
tidy  up  the  room  a  bit,  and  sweep  up  the  hearth. 
"VVhatever's  possessed  her  to  come  here?"  Then 
rushing  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Alywin  opened  it,  and 
presently  dragged  the  bewildered  Susan  into  the 
parlour. 

"  There,  don't  stand  staring,  like  a  stuck  pig ; 
turn  down  your  sleeves,  and  go  and  put  on  a 
clean  white  apron ;  or,  here,  take  mine,  it'll  save 
time ;  I  shan't  make  any  more  puffs  or  pastry 
to-day ;  and — wait  a  moment ;  never  mind  if  she 
knocks  again,  people  of  quality  must  learu 
patience,  as  my  mother  used  to  say.  Have  you 
done  tidying,  Charlotte  ?   there's  a  duster  in  the 
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table  drawer  ;  and  don't  make  up  much  fire  ;  I'm  in 
a  fever  heat  already.  Give  me  my  moire,  I  must 
put  it  on,  and  pin  over  the  breadth  where  the 
stain  is.  Oh,  my  patience,  Charlotte,  if  you 
haven't  gone  and  unripped  the  skirt ;  whatever 
shall  I  do?  Susan,  wait  till  I  am  upstairs,  and 
then  go  and  let  her  in  ;  and  don't  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  through  fright,  for  she's  precious  grand, 
and  looks  ready  to  bite  your  nose  off." 

Away  went  Mrs.  Alywin,  puffing  and  panting 
with  her  exertions  to  look  respectable.  As  soon 
as  she  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the  narrow 
stairs,  the  maid,  in  her  mistress's  apron,  but  even 
without  it  perfectly  clean  and  tidy,  went  and 
opened  the  door. 

Charlotte  rose  to  meet  the  visitor  as  she  en- 
tered, but  Lady  Jane  held  out  her  hand. 

"  We  can  scarcely  meet  as  strangers,"  she 
said ;  "  I  am  Lady  Jane  Rawleigh." 

Charlotte  looked  up  woncleringly,  bat  with  a 
glance  of  friendliness  at  the  sad  face. 

*^  Ah,  T  know  all  about  you  now,"  she  said. 
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'^  I  heard  yesterday  as  T  walked  home  through 
the  town,  that  you  were  going  to  be  married  to 
— to  your  cousin,  and  somehow  1  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  come  and  see  you,  and  wish  you 
happiness." 

^^  Thank  you,"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  deep 
blush  ;  ^'  it  is  not  Frederick,  but  his  elder  brother 
to  whom  I  am  eno'a2:ed." 

She  could  not  see  Lady  Jane's  face,  for  she  had 
purposely  avoided  looking  at  it,  but  she  fancied 
she  heard  a  sigh  as  of  relief  or  thankfulness. 

"You  will  live  at  Friarmarsh?"  said  Lady 
Jane,  presently. 

'^Yes." 

"And  you  will  be  happy  there.  It  is  such  a 
beautiful  spot." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  happy ;  but,  forgive  me, 
not  happier  than  you  will  be  some  day." 

"My  happiness  is  of  yesterday;  there  is  no 
to-day  or  to-morrow  for  it.'' 

"  I  thought  so  once,  but  our  old  hopes  die  out, 
and  new  ones  spring  up." 
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"  Yes,  with  some,  but  not  all.  I  have  buried 
mine ;  they  will  never  spring  up  again  and  I  can 
have  no  others." 

''  Yon  still  think  badly  of  Fred?" 

'^  I  have  forgiven  him,"  replied  Lady  Jane, 
evasively. 

"Ah,  Lady  Jane,  you  are  cruel." 

^'  If  so,  I  shall  be  cruel  until  death." 

'^  Don't  say  that.  Fred  was  bad  and  wicked, 
for  he  has  told  me  all  about  it;  and  how  he 
thought  to  marry  you  for  your  money." 

"  You  acknowledge  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  so  does  Fred  now.  He  was  so  ill, 
Lady  Jane ;  aunt  and  I  nursed  him  for  weeks ; 
and  when  he  got  well  again  you  can't  tell  how 
altered  he  was." 

"  But  has  he  incurred  debts  since. '^ 

"  No,  never !  never  since  aunt  paid  the  first  j 
he  is  poorer,  for  Robert  had  to  sell  the  small 
piece  of  land  Fred  had ;  but  I  don't  think  he  re- 
grets that— all  he  does  regret  is  the  loss  of  your 
love." 
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'^  Is  love  so  easily  rooted  out?  Love  and  es- 
teem should  go  together,  and  I  no  longer  respect 
him." 

''  Alas,  for  his  folly  and  recklessness  !  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  them  all  his  life.  He  will  never 
forget  you,  Lady  Jane  ;  or  if  he  marries  another 
he  will  not  love  her  as  he  has  loved  you." 

Before  Lady  Jane  could  reply,  Mrs.  Alywin 
entered  with  profuse  apologies  for  her  seeming 
rudeness. 

"  But  there  is  such  a  deal  to  do  of  a  morning," 
said  she,  ^^  and  more  than  ever  now  Charlotte's 
going  to  be  married,  which  news  I  suppose  you've 
heard  ?" 

Lady  Jane  said  she  had. 

"  Yes,  it's  to  be  next  Wednesday ;  and  if  you 
like  to  come  and  make  one  of  the  guests,  I'm 
sure  I  shall  be  glad  and  pleased  to  see  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  1  should  like  it  above  all  things, 
but  situated  as  I  am  I  fear  it  is  impossible." 

"  I  suppose  Sir  Cyrus  would  be  spiteful.  Well, 
my  opinion  is  every   body  ought  to  forgive  one 
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another  on  sucli  an  occasion,  and  it  would  be  but 
polite  and  courteous  if  Sir  Cyrus  healed  up  old 
sores,  and  I'm  sure  we've  more  to  forgive  than 
he  has,  but  there,  I'm  not  going  to  preach  about 
it.  My  son  Fred  will  be  here,  in  fact,  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  bridegroom,  and  would  if 
Charlotte  had  played  her  cards  welL" 

*^  Oh,  aunt!"  said  Charlotte,  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  and  shame. 

"  And  oh,  Charlotte  !  It's  the  truth,  whatever 
YOU  say.  I'm  sure  he  liked  you  well  enough, 
else,  if  the  shoe  didn't  pinch  why  should  he  refuse 
to  come  to  the  wedding  ?  why  it's  all  gammon 
and  spinach  as  old  John,  the  gardener  up  at 
Friarmarsh,  used  to  83}%" 
Lady  Jane  rose  to  gc. 

"  She's  not  so  stuck  up  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Alywin  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  and  the  visi- 
tor's tall  figure  had  passed  the  window  without ; 
^'  quite  affable,  and  such  a  friendly  squeeze  of  the 
hand.  I'm  sure  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  felt 
one  like  it.     What's  her  name  ?" 
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*^Lady  Jane  Bawleigh." 

ti  My  goodness  !  a  real  lady  of  quality.  Why 
ever  didn't  you  tell  me,  girl;  and  I  speaking  to 
her  as  though  she  was  a  nobody.  I  wish  she'd 
have  left  a  card,  so  that  I  might  have  kept  it  on 
the  table  until  Mrs.  Johnstone  called;  and  I 
wish  I'd  had  on  my  gold  chain,  but  however  could 
I  wear  it  with  this  old  stuff  dress  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Alywin,  looking  and  feeling  deeply  humiliated. 

Out  of  spirits,  and  more  troubled  at  Charlotte's 
words  about  Frederick  Alywin  than  she  cared  to 
acknowledge  to  herself,  Lady  Jane  wended  her 
way  homewards,  and  never  mentioned  a  word  to 
Cynthia  as  to  where  she  had  been ;  she  kept  it 
secret  in  her  own  heart,  but  the  old  scenes  and 
memories  her  visit  had  recalled  weighed  on  her 
mind,  and  Cynthia  remarked  the  change. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Frederick  Alywin 
appeared  in  church,  but  the  sight  of  him  seemed 
in  no  way  to  discompose  Cynthia,  nor  did  she  by 
any  outward  sign  show  that  she  even  saw  him  ; 
but  Lady  Jane's  hand  shook  so  she  could  scarcely 
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hold  her  prayer  book,  and  the  step  with  which 
she  followed  Sir  Cyrus  out  of  church  was  weak 
and  unsteady.  She  kept  her  room  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  on  the  plea  of  a  headache,  but  Cynthia 
could  see  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  knew 
that  she  had  been  weeping. 

Little  Ray  and  Sir  Cyrus  were  growing  fast 
friends.  The  child  fought  his  way  into  his 
father's  heart  by  his  dauntless  bearing  and  fear- 
lessness ;  he  feared  nothiug,  neither  did  he  appear 
to  think  anything  beyond  his  powers  of  accom- 
plishment ;  and  the  only  smiles  that  seemed  to 
jflit  across  Sir  Cyrus's  face  were  when  his  small 
gon  exhibited  some  fresh  prowess  of  strength,  or 
prattled  away  boastfully  of  how  he  made  Mary 
and  Nanny  subservient  to  his  will.  Little  Ray 
was  a  noble  boy,  and  took  his  father's  love  by 
storm,  whether  he  willed  to  give  it  him  or  no, 

^*  Come  and  play  horses,  papa  !"  said  little  Ray 
one  day. 

And  soon  they  were  in  the  entrance  hall,  the 
child  riding  his  father's  walking  stick,  with  the 
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heavy  hunting  whip,  which  his  little  hands  could 
scarcely  carry,  dragging  along  at  his  side.  At 
length,  dissatisfied  with  this,  he  made  several 
sturdy  attempts  at  raising  it  above  his  head,  but 
his  feet  coming  in  contact  with  the  long  lash,  he 
fell,  striking  his  forehead  severely. 

Sir  Cyrus  hastened  to  raise  him. 

^*  Don't  cry,  my  little  man,'^  he  said. 

"  Little  Ray  won't  cry  !"  was  the  answer,  and 
he  did  not,  although  the  tears  were  springing  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Brave  boy !"  said  Sir  Cyrus,  tightening  the 
grasp  with  which  he  held  him. 

The  child's  arms  were  round  his  neck  in  a 
moment.  "  It  hurts,"  he  said,  and  the  little 
soft  cheek  lay  close  to  his  father's,  claiming 
sympathy  for  his  trouble  and  hurt. 

And  Sir  Cyrus  kissed  him. 

*'  Papa  loves  little  Ray,"  he  whispered  in  his 
ear,  while  the  love  he  had  suppressed  for  so  long 
rushed  to  his  heart  as  his  lips  met  his  child's  in 
that  first  kiss. 
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"And  little  Raj  loves  papa/'  was  the  quick 
answer  back. 

Yery  tenderly  Sir  Cyrus  carried  him  away  to 
his  nurse. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Joyce,  this  is  a  bad  bruise. 
See  here,"  and  he  lifted  the  crisp,  curling  locks 
from  off  the  boy's  forehead. 

It  was  a  severe  bruise,  the  skin  was  also  cut, 
and,  as  Sir  Cyrus  lifted  the  hair,  it  bled  freely, 
causing  nurse  no  small  alarm. 

'^  He  is  so  venturesome,  sir,"  she  said. 
^'  Hasn't  Nanny  often  told  you  not  to  climb." 

'^  I  didn't  climb,  and  I  didn't  cry,  and  I'm  not 
frightened,"  said  Ray,  boldly. 

''  You'll  come  to  grief  some  day,  and  break 
Xanny's  heart,  and  then  she'll  cry." 

''  Mayn'tlittle  Ray  go?"  asked  the  child,  pre- 
sently, after  having  submitted  to  his  nurse's 
doctoring  without  a  murmur. 

*^  Your  papa  doesn't  want  you,  my  pet;  and  it's 
best  you  should  keep  quiet." 

*^  Papa  will  have  me  again.  "\Yon't  you,  papa  ?" 
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"  Yes,  but  you  must  not  romp  any  more ;  you 
must  keep  quiet,  as  nurse  says,  and,  if  you  come, 
we  will  sit  with  tlie  pretty  lady  down- stairs," 
said  Sir  Cyrus,  unconsciously  calling  Lady  Jane 
by  a  name  that  vibrated  through  the  child's 
heart. 

''  And  she'll  show  us  all  her  pretty  pictures 
and  toys,  and  let  me  play  with  them.  Kanny's 
naughty,  Kanny  wouldn't  let  me  have  the  pretty 
lady's  toy,  but  papa  will,  won't  you,  papa?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Sir  Cyrus,  little  conjecturing  what 
he  was  jDromising,  or  how  his  words  were  being 
misinterpreted. 

Eay,  after  this,  was  so  impatient  that  nurse 
had  some  trouble  in  performing  her  task  ;  but  it 
was  finished  at  length,  and  Eay  was  free. 

"  And  don't  you  be  so  venturesome  again/' 
said  she  ;  "  or  may  be  you'll  come  back  with  a 
broken  neck,  and  I  won't  be  able  to  patch  that 
tip  so  easily  as  I  have  this  ugly  place." 

"  Come,"  said  Eay,  seizing  his  father's  hand  ; 
'•  come  away  I" 
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Nothing  lotb,  Sir  Cyrus  took  his  hand  and 
away  they  went,  Ray  taking  the  precaution  of 
shutting  the  door,  for  fear  nurse  should  follow  and 
still  resist  his  wish  of  having  the  glittering  toy 
on  which  his  little  heart  was  once  more  fixed. 

"  God  bless  the  boy !"  cried  nurse  ;  *'  he's 
wormed  his  way  into  his  father's  heart  somehow  ; 
but  whatever  will  the  master  say  when  he  finds 
it's  my  lady's  picture  the  boy  wants  to  see  ?  Pray 
God  it  may  be  all  for  the  best." 

Away  went  Sir  Cyrus  with  his  little  son's  hand 
in  his,  and  the  small  voice  prattling  to  him  all 
down  the  long  corridor,  until  they  reached  the 
room  that  had  once  been  Lady  Bedfield's.  Here 
Eay  stopped  and  put  his  hand  on  the  lock. 

"  Not  there,  my  son,"  said  Sir  Cyrus. 

'^  Me  want  to  see  the  pretty  lady's  toy." 

"  No,  no  ;  come  away — lady  Jane  will  show  it 
you  down-stairs." 

''  Ray  won't  come.  Ray  don't  want  to  see 
Lady  Jane." 

"  My  boy,  you  must  come  away  from  here," 
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said   Sir  Cyrus,  authoritatively  reaching  out  his 
hand. 

But  the  child  pushed  it  away  and  clung  to  the 
door. 

"  Eay  won't  go.     Eay  wdll  go  in ;  me  will" 

^'  But  the  door's  locked.  See  here!"  and  Sir 
Cyrus  turned  the  handle. 

"Nanny  '11  open  it" 

And  he  was  for  running  off,  but  Sir  Cyrus 
caught  at  his  skirt,  and  held  him  back. 

The  child  flashed  his  eyes  angrily  at  his  father, 
then  a  softened  look  stole  across  them,  and  he 
said, 

''  Papa  doesn't  love  little  Eay.  Papa's 
naughty." 

The  look,  the  tone  of  voice  were  so  like  his 
mother's,  that  Sir  Cyrus  never  thought  of  re- 
sisting any  longer.  He  shuddered  as  he  released 
the  boy. 

'^  God  help  us,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  the 
lock,  and  opened  the  door. 

The  room  was  just  in  the  same  semi-gloom  as 
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when  nurse  had   visited  it,  and  the  child    clung 
timidly  to  his  father  in  the  darkness. 

Sir  Cyrus  went  over  to  the  window  and  gently 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and,  with  the  child's  hand 
still  in  his,  turned  and  gazed  sternly  round  the 
room,  which  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  religiously 
kept  by  nurse ;  and,  as  each  well-known  object 
met  his  view  looking  as  though  the  room  had 
been  inhabited  but  as  yesterday,  he  glanced 
towards  the  dressing-room  door,  as  though  ex- 
pecting she,  his  lost  wife,  was  hiding  there. 

An  open  book  lay  on  a  table  near,  with  a  leaf 
half  turned  down,  as  though  the  reader  had  been 
hastily  interrupted;  the  sofa  was  drawn  out  of  its 
place  to  the  front  of  the  fire-place,  and  the 
soft  cushions  on  it  arranged  carelessly,  as 
though  they  had  been  recently  used ;  then  the 
bed,  ready  made,  with  its  pillows  of  soft  lace, 
looking  smooth  and  uncrumpled,  very  different  to 
when  Sir  Cyrus  had  last  seen  them  tossed,  and 
tumbled  with  the  restless  movements  of  her  whoso 
head  had  pressed  them. 
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^^  Come !"  said  Ray,  his  patience  exhausted ; 
"  come  and  see  the  pretty  lady's  toy." 

"  Hush  !  you  must  speak  gently  ;  you  rausn't 
make  a  noise  here,  little  Ray." 

And,  with  soft  treading  steps,  as  though 
the  chamher  was  one  of  death,  Sir  Cyrus  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  over  to  the  table  by  the  fire- 
place. 

"There!" said  Ray,  pointing  to  the  bracelet 
with  expectant  eyes  ;  '^  isn't  it  pretty." 

Sir  Cyrus  took  up  the  bracelet. 

'No  wonder  it  had  attracted  the  child's  gaze ;  its 
rich  setting  was  studded  with  brilliants,  which 
flashed  like  the  sun  as  Sir  C}rus  turned  it  about 
in  his  hand. 

What  recollections  the  sight  of  it  recalled  to 
the  heart  of  that  hard  man !  It  had  been  his 
present  to  his  wife  on  their  marriage,  and  he  re- 
membered it  well  as  he  stood  there  with  severity 
and  coldness  writ  on  face  and  brow ;  remembered 
the  joyous,  loving  light  in  her  eyes  as  he  had 
touched  its  secret  spring,  and  showed  his    own 
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likeness  exquisitely  painted  within ;  remembered 
the  loving  way  in  which  she  had  thanked  him  and 
said  that,  but  for  the  miniature  the  bracelet  would 
have  been  too  costly  for  her,  but  that  the 
diamonds  faded  into  insignificance  beside  the 
precious  jewel  they  covered  ;  which  should  never 
be  parted  with  while  life  lasted. 

Ah  !  he  had  forgotten  these  words  until  now ; 
and  they  burnt  and  made  his  heart  cower  within 
him.  Was  she  dead?  lost  for  ever?  And 
had  she  placed  the  bracelet  there  so  that  it  should 
tell  him  mutely  and  gently  the  tale  that  he  would 
have  shuddered  to  hear  ? 

Sir  Cyrus  touched  the  spriag  ;  it  flew  back. 
But  the  case  was  empty!  The  miniature  was 
gone  I 

Did  it  speak  mutely  to  him  then  ?  Did  it  tell 
him  in  words  not  to  be  gainsayed  that  she  had 
loved  him  well  and  truly ;  did  love  him  yet  ? 
Did  it  tell  him  that  she  had  faithfully  kept  her 
vow  ? 
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Yes,  all  this  the  bracelet  told  him  and  more 
than  this. 

It  told  him  that  she  had  never  been  forgotten ; 
never  ceased  to  be  loved.  That  his  heart  still 
beat  for  her ;  still  owned  allegiance  to  her,  and 
her  alone.  That  all  his  firm  strivings,  his  inward 
battlings  for  the  mastery,  had  failed,  and  that  he 
was  as  much  her  slave  as  he  had  ever  been. 

Sir  Cyrus  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
groaned  aloud,  heedless  of  little  Ray,  who,  half- 
frightened,  stood  beside  him,  and  instinctively 
crept  closer  to  his  side. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  papa  ?  Have  you  been 
naughty?"  asked  the  little  voice,  coaxingly,  for- 
getting in  his  concern  for  his  father's  grief,  the 
pretty  toy  he  had  craved. 

^'  God  help  me!"  exclaimed  Sir  Cyrus,  lifting 
his  hands  from  his  face. 

'^  Don't  cry,  papa !"  pleaded  the  little  voice 
again. 

'^Cry  !"    said    Sir  Cyrus,   mockingly.      "Ah, 
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indeed,  why  should  I  cry?  She  stniclr  the  blow 
and  I  scorn  to  think  I  still  smart  under  its 
wound.     I  hate  her,  boy !  hate  her  !" 

A  few  minutes  later  Black  Bess  galloped  from 
the  door,  guided  by  Sir  Cyrus'  hand,  and  the 
groom  exclaimed,  as  he  had  often  done  before. 

"  He  will  ride  the  mare  to  his  death  some 
day!" 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


SISTER    MAGDALEN. 


A  COMMON  grief  liad  first  bound  Lady  Jane  and 
Cynthia  together  and  made  them  friends,  or  as 
nearly  friends  as  they  would  ever  be,  for  no  one 
made  a  bosom  friend  of  Lady  Jane ;  she  did  not 
court  sympathy,  but  battled  with  her  griefs — 
whatever  they  might  be — alone.  Cynthia  loved 
Lady  Jane,  yet  much  as  Lady  Jane  returned  her 
love,  she  did  not  let  Cynthia  know  one  half  of 
what  passed  in  her  heart.  Cynthia  guessed  a  great 
deal,  and  drew  her  own  conclusions  therefrom, 
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and    sometimes   erroneously,   but   did    not   dare 
question  her. 

The  two  sat  now  in  the  semi-gloom  of  the  fire  in 
the  small  drawing-room,  and  so  earnest  was  their 
conversation,  that  they  had  allowed  it  almost  to 
die  away,  so  that  nothing  save  its  red-hot 
embers  remained  when  the  butler  came  in  with 
lights. 

^^  Did  I  hear  papa  come  home  just  now  ?"  asked 
Cynthia. 

**No,  miss." 

"  Dear  me !  how  very  late  he  is  I"  and  then  she 
wound  her  arm  in  Lady  Jane's  and  drew  her 
away  up  stairs,  but  not  before  Lady  Jane  had 
caught  sight  of  the  butler's  grave  face,  or  seen 
his  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  her ;  yet, 
never  had  Cynthia  been  so  pertinacious  in  her  at- 
tentions or  remained  longer  loitering  in  her 
guest's  room ;  perhaps  the  time  seemed  longer  on 
account  of  Lady  Jane's  anxiety  to  learn  what  was 
wanted  of  her,  and  it  was  quite  a  quarter-of-an- 
hourbefere  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  do  as  she 
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pleased,  and  hurry  below,  where  the  butler  awaited 
her,  anxiously  pacing  here  and  there  about  the 
entrance  hall. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Lady  Jane,  nervously. 

*^  Bad— worse  than  bad — news,  my  lady.  Sir 
Cyrus  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse.*' 

A  sudden  faintness,  passing  as  quickly  as  it 
came;  a  mist  before  her  eyes  obscuring  their 
vision  for  a  moment,  then  clearing  as  suddenly  ; 
and  Lady  Jane  was  once  more  strong  and  firm, 
capable  and  willing  to  help  all  and  every  one 
who  needed  help,  or  to  bear,  without  flinching, 
any  tale,  however  harrowing  in  detail.  She 
raised  her  large,  earnest  eyes  to  his  in  token 
that  she  bid  him  speak.     But  he  had  little  to  tell. 

>^It's  the  gentleman  without  can  tell  you  better 
than  me,  my  lady." 

"  "Why  have  you  not  asked  him  in  ?  Bid  him 
come  at  once,"  said  Lady  Jane,  imperiously. 

But  the  man  shook  his  head. 

*^  I  daren't.  It's  one  of  the  Alywin  folk,"  said 
he,  in  a  whisper. 
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Without  a  thouglit,  without  a  question,  Lady 
Jane  swept  past  him  out  on  to  the  terrace,  and 
in  a  moment  stood  by  Frederick  Alywin's  side. 

They  had  parted  in  the  bright  sunshine— he  in 
anger,  she  in  sorrow — three  years  before ;  they 
had  met  once  again  in  the  darkness  and  gloom 
— as  strangers. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Cyrus  ?  Is  he  much  hurt  ?"  she 
asked,  breathlessly. 

"  I  fear  so.     They  are  bringing  him  home." 

<' Not  dead?" 

*'  No ;  but  insensible." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  He  rode  the  mare  madly— recklessly ;  she 
swerved  at  a  leap  and  unseated  him,  but  pre- 
sently he  took  her  at  it  again  with  whip  and 
spur;  she  clashed  at  it  and  fell,  dragging  Sir 
Cyrus  to  the  ground  with  her.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  extricating  his  foot  from  the 
stirrup." 

Lady  Jane,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  his  eyes,  saw  that  his  hand- 
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kerchief  formed  a  sling  in  wliicli  his  right  arm 
rested. 

"  You  are  hurt,"  she  exclaimed,  impulsively. 
"  Did  you  try  to  save  him  ?" 

^adid." 

There  was  a  pause — a  silence ;  they  might 
almost  have  heard  the  beating  of  their  own 
heaits;  and  then  Lady  Jane's  soft  white  hand 
rested  for  a  moment  gently  on  his  injured 
arm. 

''  You  have  done  well,"  she  said.  '^  God  bless 
and  reward  you  for  it/' 

She  glided  away,  leaving  Frederick  Alywin 
alone;  but  not  so  lonely  as  he  had  been  butafew 
minutes  ago,  while  waiting  without  on  the 
terrace,  and  thinking  remorsefully  of  her  who  had 
but  just  now  left  him,  and  whose  last  words 
filled  his  heart  with  a  hope  long  foreign  to  it. 

He  turned  avvay,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
well,  in  not  only  having  helped  his  enemy  in  his 
direst  need ;  but  in  having  forgiven  him  the  in- 
sult he  had  suffered  at  his  hands. 
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"  We  can  never  be  friends,"  he  said  ;  ''  but  we 
are  no  longer  enemies." 

Lady  Jane  went  her  way  half-ashamed  of  the 
sympathy  she  had  been  guilty  of.  Where  was 
the  pride  which  a  year  ago  would  have  prompted 
her  to  treat  him  with  utter  coldness — perhaps 
contempt?  She  crushed  away  the  thought  as  it 
rose,  and  at  once  busied  herself  with  the  sad  task 
imposed  upon  her,  giving  directions  firmly  and 
simply,  every  one  silently  following  her  orders  and 
never  thinking  of  disputing  them. 

Filled  with  terror  and  dismay  at  the  sudden 
news,  their  hearts  could  compass  nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  master  had  been  struck  down ; 
he  whose  imperious  will  had  ruled  them  for 
years,  and  whose  strong  iron  frame  had  seemed 
as  though  it  would  have  taken  months  of  illness 
to  bend  or  weaken  it,  was  now  being  brought  home 
perhaps  to  die,  scarcely  three  short  hours  since  he 
had  ridden  from  the  door  in  health  and  strength. 
Was  it  possible  that  his  clear  brain  could  be 
dulled  or  senseless  ? 
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They  carried  him  up  stairs  with  hushed  voices 
and  noiseless  feet,  and  laid  him  in  the  darkened 
room,  where  early  in  the  afternoon  he  had  im- 
periously issued  his  orders  for  the  saddUng  of 
Black  Bess. 

Once  again,  in  hot  haste,  Mr.  Gibbs  arrived  at 
Stonycleft,  and  tended  on  him  who  had  always 
treated  him  proudly,  and  perhaps  a  little  dis- 
trustfully as  to  his  professional  capabilities  ;  but 
no  voice  questioned  Mr.  Gibbs  now ;  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  dispute  his  will  ;  he  who  might,  or  would 
have  done  so,  lay  speechless,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance dying ;  and  Mr.  Gibbs  no  longer  saw  the 
proud,  haughty  Sir  Cyrus,  whose  cold  shake  of 
the  hand  froze  his  blood  ;  but  a  poor  suffering 
fellow-creature  requiring  his  utmost  care  and 
skill. 

Cynthia  sat  weeping  by  her  father's  side, — • 
weeping  silently ;  no  sob,  no  sound  escaped  her, 
only  the  dropping  of  the  tears  from  her  eyes  on 
to  her  lap — tears  which  she  could  not,  if  she 
would,   have   stayed.       All   night   she   sat  and 
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watched,  and  would  not  be  moved  away.  Her 
father  might  die,  and  she  not  be  there  to  receive 
his  last  sigh,  so  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  him. 

In  the  early  morning,  Mr.  Gibbs  sought  Lady 
Jane,  who  had  been  anxiously  sitting  by  the 
dining-room  fire  all  night,  and  urged  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  a  nurse, 

"  Then  there  is  hope  ?" 

"  Certainly.  But  it  will  be  a  long,  tedious  ill- 
ness, and  there  is  no  one  in  this  house  fitted  to 
wait  on  Sir  Cyrus." 

"  I  doubt  if  either  Miss  Bedfield  or  nurse 
Joyce  will  allow  of  an  interloper." 

"  The  young  lady  is  as  obstinate  as  her  father, 
but  she  will  give  in  ;  she  is  giving  in  now, 
and  looks  like  a  drooping  lily.  A  nurse  is  a 
necessity — absolutely^ "  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  de- 
cidedly. 

'^  Do  you  know  of  one  ?"  asked  Lady  Jane, 
presently. 

'^  Not  of  any  individual  one.     But  if  you  will 
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allow  me  I  will  write  to  tlie  lady-snperintendent 
of  some  sisters  of  mercy ;  I  have  worked  with  one, 
and  know  them  to  be  trustworthy,  and  more  than 
that,  rcakefuV 

"  But  the  dress ;  might  not  Sir  Cyrus  object  ?" 

^'  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  Sir  Cyrus  sees 
or  knows  anything,  and  by  that  time  the  worst 
will  be  past,  and  she  can  be  parted  with  if  ob- 
jections are  raised.  Pray  give  me  your  permis- 
sion  to  act,  "  he  said,  earnestly,  ^^  so  much  de- 
pends upon  it." 

Only  half  satisfied  with  herself.  Lady  Jane  gave 
the  required  permission,  and  was  still  more  dis- 
satisfied, when  the  next  evening,  at  dusk,  Mr. 
Gibbs  introduced  Sister  Magdalen. 

She  wore  a  long  black  dress,  clinging  round 
her  thin  form,  its  pointed  sleeves  reaching  almost 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  A  white  cambric 
collar,  falling  quite  over  her  shoulders ;  a  black 
bonnet  and  long  thick  veil ;  a  cap  with  a  deep 
frill ;  black  chain  and  cross  round  her  neck,  and 
another  hanging  at  her  side. 
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Sister  Magdalen  was  tall  and  thin,  wore  spec- 
tacles, and  her  hair  was  nearly  grey.  She  was 
very  silent,  scarcely  answering,  save  by  monosyl- 
lables, and  seldom  raising  her  eyes.  She  had  a 
cough,  which  sent  a  nameless  thrill  through  Lady 
Jane's  heart,  and  she  seemed  far  from  strong,  for 
a  sudden  faintness  came  over  her,  as  she  prepared 
to  follow  Lady  Jane  upstairs,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  arm,  that  she  at 
length,  with  a  strong  effort,  managed  to  walk, 
and,  in  another  moment,  was  installed  in  the  sick 
man's  chamber  as  his  nurse,  Mrs.  Joyce  lifting 
her  hands  in  horror,  and  carefully  holding  her 
dress  away  from  the  new  comer,  lest  the  touch  of 
Sister  Magdalen's  skirts  should  contaminate 
her. 
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CHAPTER  XYIT. 


BENEATH   THE   CEDAR. 


Sister  Magdalen's  appearance  at  Stony  cleft 
caused  quite  a  hubbub  in  the  house  ;  Nurse  Joyce 
felt  it  a  scandal,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
she  was  not  a  papist,  and  carried  her  antipathy 
so  far  as  never  to  vouchsafe  her  a  good  morrow, 
or  even  a  glance  when  she  relieved  her  watch  of 
a  morning,  and  Sister  Magdalen  went  away  to 
rest.  The  servants  below  stairs,  one  and  all, 
called  her  ^^  The  Nun,"  and  although  they 
agreed  she  was  quiet  enough,  and  gave  no  trouble 
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to  nobody,  and  was  a  wonderful  deal  better  than 
Mrs.  Graham,  wbo  nursed  "  my  lady ;"  yet  even 
they  regarded  her  with  a  shrinking  dislike,  and 
said  it  was  a  pity  but  what  the  master  had  not 
had  a  nice^  motherly  body  to  nurse  him.  It  was 
a  shame  of  any  doctor  to  bring  a  thin,  consump- 
tive object  like  that  into  a  gentleman's  house,  one 
"who  seemed  frightened  at  the  light,  and  crept 
about  the  passages  after  dark,  enough  to  terrify 
any  decent  soul  into  a  fit  who  came  upon  her 
suddenly  ;  it  was  a  wonder  Miss  Bedfield  did  not 
kick  up  a  row  about  it. 

But  Cynthia  just  now  would  have  liked  and 
countenanced  any  one  who  was  able  and  willing 
to  help  towards  her  father's  recovery ;  and  when 
on  the  evening  of  Sister  Magdalen's  arrival  she 
had,  utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out,  resigned  her 
place  by  the  bedside,  and  laid  down  on  the  sofa 
— not  to  sleep — but  to  rest  her  aching,  weary 
limbs,  she  went  away  by-and-bye,  to  bed,  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  to  the  new  hands  into  which 
Sir  Cyrus  had  fallen. 
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'^  Good-night,  Sister  Magdalen,"  she  said, 
''  you  nurse  him  better  than  me.  I  shall  leave 
you  for  three  hours,  then  I  shall  be  with  you 
again;  but  call  me  if — if  there  should  be  a 
change." 

The  sister  bowed  her  head  silently,  in  token  of 
assent ;  but  Cynthia  clasped  her  hand  softly  for 
a  moment  as  she  said  '^  Good-night." 

So  Cynthia  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her,  if 
others,  including  Lady  Jane,  were  not. 

It  was  the  third  day  since  Sir  Cyrus  had  been 
ill,  and  still  he  showed  no  symptoms  of  con- 
sciousness, and  Cynthia,  more  than  ever  anxious, 
wandered  about  the  house,  or  sat  in  speechless 
dread  in  the  sick  room,  where  Sister  Magdalen 
moved  about  more  noiselessly  and  silently  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  hopeful  face  looked  grave,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day  he  brought  a  physician 
from  Cumber  with  him,  and  even  excluded  Sister 
Magdalen  from  the  room  during  their  consulta- 
tion. 
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Cynthia,  too  restless  to  stay  quiet  any  where, 
and  craving  to  be  alone,  opened  the  dining-room 
window,  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  lawn,  disre- 
garding Lady  Jane's  entreaties  as  to  wraps. 

*^  I  am  not  cold,"  she  said,  '^  but  hot,  dread- 
fully hot;"  yet  she  flung  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  and  gathered  it  about  her  with  a  shiver. 

'^  Don't  mind  me,  Jane,  and  don't  think  me 
rude,  but  I  do  so  want  to  be  alone  to  think." 

It  was  a  damp,  cold  day,  and  Cynthia,  not- 
withstanding her  assertions  of  being  warm,  soon 
felt  its  chilliness,  and  sheltered  herself  under  one 
of  the  cedars.  There  the  ground  was  dry,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  seat  close  to  its  giant  trunk, 
she  clasped  her  hands  on  her  lap,  and  fell  into 
mournful  thought. 

Presently  the  sound  of  a  horse  ridden  hastily 
up  to  the  house  broke  through  the  stillness,  but 
Cynthia  heeded  it  not,  and  never  turned  her 
head,  even  when  a  heavy,  firm  tread  sounded  on 
the  gravel  walk  behind  her.  But  her  face  flooded 
crimson. 
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^^  Cynthia!" 

She  rose  calm  and  collected. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Raymond." 

That  was  all.  No  bright  look,  such  as  her 
eyes  used  to  wear,  when  he  came,  as  now,  unex- 
pectedly to  Stony  cleft ;  no  springing  forward  to 
meet  him,  no  impulsive  warm  clasp  of  the  hand, 
but  a  cold  laying  of  the  fingers  in  his.  Truly,  it 
was  a  cold  welcome,  and  he  felt  it,  for  his  face 
fell  with  disappointment. 

*'I  have  travelled  night  and  day,"  he  said, 
looking  at  his  soiled  boots,  and  brushing  some 
recent  mud  splashes  off  his  coat. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  very  tired.  V^  e  will  go 
in,  and  then  you  can  rest ;"  and  she  rose  to  lead 
the  way,  but  Raymond  did  not  move. 

"  Have  you  no  welcome  for  me,  Cynthia?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  but  the 
words  were  very  coldly  spoken. 

'^It  is  more  than  three  years  since  we  parted. 
Do  you  remember  ?" 

Yes,  she  did  remember,  and  her  cheeks  felt 
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hot  at  the  recollection  of  his  then  refusal  of  her 
proffered  hand. 

It  was  not  manly  of  him  to  remind  her  of  her 
unmaidenly  act,  and  she  flashed  her  eyes  at  him 
indignantly.  He  should  not  think  she  cared  for 
him  now. 

*'  1  know  it  is  three  years,  and  I  know  that  we 
have  been  nearly  three  months  in  England,"  she 
replie  I,  as  impetuously  as  the  Cynthia  of  ^old 
would  have  done. 

But  Raymond  looked  at  her  reproachfully  and 
mournfully. 

'^  I  could  not  leave  my  mother,  Cynthia.  You 
would  not  have  had  me  do  so?" 

ii  Why  not?  Is  she  still  so  inveterate  in  her 
hatred  of  her  ^  spoiled,  wayward  niece  ?' "  asked 
she,  in  a  mocking  tone,  resembling  Mrs.  Bed- 
field's. 

*'  Hush  !  She  is  dead.  She  died  yesterday 
morning,"  said  he,  in  a  stilled  voice. 

Dead  !     The   word   thrilled   through  Cynthia. 
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She  was  repentant  and  warm  enough  now.  She 
clasped  his  hand  in  both  hers,  saying, 

''  Oh,  Raymond,  forgive  me ;  I  am  so  sorry  ;  I 
am,  indeed.  To  think  that  I  should  have  spoken 
so  foolishly  to  you  !  But  I  never  heard  anything 
about  it.  I  never  knew  Aunt  Bedfield  was  ill 
even." 

*'  My  mother  was  taken  ill  a  few  days  before 
you  returned  to  England,  but  for  that  I  should 
have  met  you  at  Dover.  How  strange  of  Sir 
Cyrus  not  to  tell  you.  I  wrote  him  a  letter^ 
which  he  must  have  found  awaiting  him  here." 

"Papa  did  not  mention  it;  but  then  he  has 
felt  coming  home  so  much,  and  has  had  so  many 
other  things  to  think  of,  and — and  I  am  afraid 
he  has  been  heart  sick  for  a  long  time,  Raymond." 

"  I  knew  he  would  be.  I  felt  certain  the  time 
would  come  when  he  would  regret  his  harshness 
to  his  wife.  Poor  thing !  I  always  hoped  she 
would,  in  time,  make  known  her  whereabouts  ; 
but  I  suppose  Sir  Cyrus  has  heard  nothing?" 
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'^  Nothing,  BO  far  as  I  know.  And  I  don't 
think  papa  has  even  yet  forgiven  her,  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  not  forgotten  her.  But  I  have  learnt 
to  pity  her,  Raymond,  as  you  said  I  should." 

"  Let  us  hope  your  father  will  learn  to  forgive 
her.  It  is  too  damp  out  here  for  you,  Cynthia. 
We  had  better  go  in.     Come  !" 

Cynthia  felt  inclined  to  rebel  at  his  dictatorial 
tone  ;  she  was  also  hurt  that  he  should  have  paid 
so  little  heed  to  what  she  had  told  him  regarding 
her  change  of  heart  towards  her  stepmother. 
Three  years  ago  he  would  have  said  how  happy 
and  contented  her  words  made  him  ;  now  he  ap- 
parently cared  nothing  as  to  what  she  either 
felt  or  thought.' 

Lady  Jane  was  still  in  the  dining-room  when 
Cynthia  introduced  her  cousin. 

"  We  have  already  made  acquaintance,"  said 
Raymond. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Lady  Jane,  "  and  I  fear  it 
will  not  ripen  into  friendship,  unless  you  keep 
your    promises    better.       It    is    nearly   twenty 
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minutes  since  you  went  out  to  join  Cynthia, 
under  the  promise  of  bringing  her  in,  and 
I  have  been  fidgetting  ever  since.  Do  sliut  the 
window,  Cynthia,  and  come  near  tlie  fire.  You 
look  perished." 

But  Cynthia  hurried  away  to  her  father's 
room. 

Sister  Magdalen  was  either  weary  with  her  two 
nights'  watch,  or  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  for  she 
was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  her 
head  bowed  in  her  hands.  Still  and  motionless, 
with  her  long  flowing  black  robe  and  pointed 
sleeves  trailing  the  ground  mournfully  and 
gloomily  in  the  darkened  light. 

Cynthia  could  almost  have  fancied  she  saw  the 
form  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  whose  portrait  hung 
close  to  the  Percy's  in  the  picture  gallery. 

But  at  the  sound  of  Cynthia's  light  step,  she 
moved  hastily,  and  raising  her  head  somewhat 
nervoQsly,  while  her  short  cough  broke  the  still- 
ness that  reigned,  she  silently  took  her  seat  by 
the  bed-side. 
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"  What  did  the  doctors  say  ?"  asked  Cynthia, 
apparently  unheeding  the  sister's  confusion. 

"  That  there  is  still  hope/'  and  her  voice 
sounded  wavering. 

"  Thank  God  !  Is  not  that  what  you  were  do- 
ing but  now  on  your  knees  ?" 

''  Scarcely  yet,"  she  replied. 

"  But  you  are  thankful  he  is  no  worse  ?  You 
must  be  thankful !" 

"  We  sisters  are  always  thankful  when  the  lives 
of  those  we  nurse  are  spared." 

*^  The  sisters  have  set  phrases,  not  heartfelt 
words,"  said  Cynthia,  impatiently. 

But  in  vain  she  waited  for  a  reply.  There  was 
none. 

Presently  she  said  shortly  and  carelessly, 

''  My  cousin  Raymond  is  here." 

There  was  a  start,  a  nervous  twitching  of  the 
fingers,  and  again  the  same  short  cough  that  had 
troubled  her  before. 

'•'  My  cousin  Raymond  is  coming  to  see  papa!" 
said  Cynthia,  again. 
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Sister  Magdalen  rose  ;  "  He  will  wish  to  he 
alone,"  slie  said,  and  moved  away  towards  the 
door. 

But  Raymond's  step  already  sounded  without, 
so  she  turned  aside  to  allow  him  to  enter  ;  then 
she  went  away  noiselessly  behind  him.  But 
Eaymond  caught  sight  of  her  tall,  dark  form,  and 
watched  her  out. 

^^  Who  is  that?"  he  asked. 

''  Sister  Magdalen.  Papa's  nurse,"  said 
Cj'uthia. 

'^  A  strange,  weird  looking  nurse,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  cold  that  night  was  intense.  The  snow 
fell  and  the  wind  whistled  in  gusts  round  about 
the  house ;  but  Cynthia  slept  more  soundly  than 
she  had  done  for  nights.  She  had  no  restless 
tossings  to  and  fro ;  Raymond's  presence  at 
Stonycleft  had  brought  with  it  peace  and  security, 
and  a  sense  of  calm  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
to.  She  had  blamed— almost  thought  she  hated 
\im   for  his  cold,  unkind  neglect,    but  now    it 
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was  explained  away,  and  she  saw  him  sorrowful 
and  unhappy,  mourning  his  mother's  loss,  who, 
whatever  her  faults  might  be,  had  loved  him 
tenderly.  So  Cynthia  forgave,  pitied,  and  even 
thought  she  loved  him,  and  fell  asleep,  full  of 
hope  as  to  the  future. 

She  was  roused  from  her  peaceful  slumbers  in 
the  early  morning  by  Sister  Magdalen  standing 
by  her  bedside,  quiet  and  grave  as  ever,  but  with 
a  faint  red  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  voice  less 
grave  and  measured,  as,  in  reply  to  Cynthia's 
startled  question,  she  said, 

'*  Your  father  is  better.  He  is  awake  and  con- 
scious." 

*'  Thank  God  I"  once  more  said  Cynthia,  burst- 
ing into  happy  tears. 

"  Yes,"  rei)lied  Sister  Magdalen,  faintly,  but 
reverently,  "I  also  thank  God  from  my  heart." 
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CHAPTER  XYIIL 


CYRUS !    CYRUS ! 


Sir  Cyrus  awoke  as  it  were  from  a  deep  sleep, 
and  but  for  his  excessive  weakness,  might  have 
been  considered  well.  He  had  no  serious  or 
severe  injury,  save  the  one  on  his  head ;  no  broken 
limb  to  retard  his  recovery.  His  escape  from 
such  had  been  almost  miraculous,  and  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  Frederick  Alywin's  presence 
of  miud,  whose  arm  had  been  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  excited,  perhaps  terrified.  Black 
Bess. 
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Sir  CjTLis'  room  was  still  kept  darkene.-l,forlie 
could  not  bear  the  light,  and  Sister  Magdalen 
v/aited  on  and  nursed  him  as  carefully  and 
silently,  perhaps  more  silently  than  usual,  and  he 
made  no  objection  to  her  strange  dress,  looking 
more  sombre  and  funereal  than  ever  in  the  gloom 
and  half  misty  light. 

For  three  years  Sir  Cyrus  had  borne  ^vith  his 
desolateness  of  heart  consequent  on  the  know- 
ledge of  his  wife's  sin  ;  for  three  years  he  had 
sternly  battled  with  his  softer  and  weaker  feel- 
ings ;  but  now  when  he  awoke  to  consciousness, 
and  felt  them  again  stirring  within  him,  again 
striving  for  the  mastery,  he  no  longer  had  the 
strength  to  resist  them  as  heretofore.  He  strove 
still,  but  it  was  a  weak  striving,  for  the  master  of 
Stonycleft's  mind  was  unstrung,  and  he  himself 
as  weak  as  a  little  child. 

Raymond,  after  two  days'  stay,  had  gone  back 
to  Woodlands  for  his  mother's  funeral,  but  was 
now  once  again  an  invited  guest,  by  Sir  Cyrus* 
express  desire. 
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Cynthia  was  constantly  with  her  father,  but 
little  Eay  had  as  yet  not  been  allowed  an  en- 
trance into  the  sick  room.  Nurse  Joyce  had 
suggested  it,  and  said  that  the  boy  not  only 
asked,  but  cried  to  see  his  father,  and  Sir  Cyrus 
made  answer  that  as  soon  as  he  was  stronger,  he 
should  come.  So  little  Eay  hopefully  looked  for- 
ward in  his  childish  way  for  another  game  of 
horses,  until  rebuked  by  nurse,  and  told  that 
papa  was  ill  in  bed,  and  as  sick  as  little  Eay  him- 
self had  been  when  he  had  had  the  measles. 

Eaymond  and  Lady  Jane  were  of  necessity 
much  together,  and  Cynthia  began  to  dislike 
their  constant  walkings  and  talkings. 

''  I  do  not  love  him/'  she  would  argue,  ^^  but  I 
do  not  think  it  right  of  him  to  make  love  to  her 
before  my  face." 

Cynthia  was  hardly  jealous,  but  she  was  un- 
happy. Mr.  Gibbs  taxed  her  with  fretting, 
which  she  indignantly  denied ;  then  it  must  be 
weakness,  and  he  would  send  her  a  tonic ;  but 
Cynthia  would  have  none  of  it,  neither  would  she 
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listen  to  his  words,  but  sat  more  determinately 
than  ever  in  her  father's  room,  or  loitered  away 
in  her  own.  But  things  were  not  allowed  to  go 
on  like  this,  and  at  length  Sir  Gyrus,  prompted 
by  Mr.  Gibbs,  desired  Cynthia  to  take  a  walk  every 
day;  yet  this  did  not  mend  matters,  for  she 
roamed  away  Ly  herself,  and  never  asked  or  sug- 
gested that  either  Lady  Jane  or  her  cousin 
should  accompany  her,  and  they  never  invited 
her  to  join  them,  but  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  altogether. 

At  length  the  day  so  long  looked  for  by  little 
Ray  arrived,  and  he  was  sent  for  to  his  father's 
room.  Sister  Magdalen  was  not  there,  as  Nurse 
Joyce  had  said  she  was  sure  the  sight  of  her 
dark  clothes  and  peculiar  dress  would  frighten 
the  child. 

Oh,  what  a  meeting  it  was !  Ray  shouted 
for  joy,  and  then  when  he  saw  his  father's  pale 
face,  trembled  and  hid  his  own,  but  only  for  a 
moment ;  the  next,  he  was  clambering  up  on  to 
the  bed.     More  light  was  thrown  into  the  room 
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in  honour  of  little  Eay's  visit,  who  sat  perched 
on  a  pillow  by  Sir  Cyrus,  chatting  to  his  heart's 
content.  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long, 
but  was  sent  away  under  the  promise  of  coming 
soon  again.  But  the  days  passed,  and  the 
time  to  the  child's  impatience  seemed  to  drag 
along. 

One  night  he  had  been  put  to  bed,  and  left,  as 
Mary  Blake  thought,  fast  asleep,  but  Ray  was 
only  dozing,  and  by  and  bye  he  grew  restless  at 
being  all  alone.  He  lay  in  his  bed  with  wide 
open  eyes,  watching  by  the  flickering  fire-light 
the  shadows  on  the  wall,  and  thinking  of  papa, 
until,  in  his  childish  idea,  the  form  of  one  shadow 
seemed  like  a  giant,  ever  stretching  its  long- 
neck,  now  here,  now  there,  and  always  nodding 
at  him.  Little  Ray  was  hardly  frightened,  for 
he  was  a  brave  boy,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
shadow,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  had 
clambered  out  of  bed,  and  stolen  in  his  white 
dress  and  little  naked  feet  down  the  dim  corri- 
dors,  faintly   lighted  by  the   brightness   of  the 
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moon  flooding  in  here  and  there  through  the 
latticed  windows.  Ray  did  not  like  it  any  more 
than  he  had  done  the  shadow,  but  there  was  no 
giant  reflected  on  the  wall ;  that  was  Jeft  behind, 
and  he  was  on  the  road  to  papa,  wherein  lay  a 
wealth  of  security,  and  he  boldly  trotted  on. 
Soon  he  had  reached  the  door  of  the  room  where 
— although  early — not  long  after  eight  o'clock. 
Sir  Cyrus  lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  Sister  Magdalen 
keeping  watch  by  his  side. 

The  child  halted  on  the  threshold,  perhaps 
struck  with  the  gloomy  light  shed  from  the  rays 
of  an  oil  lamp,  half  concealed  behind  the  folds  of 
the  bed  curtain.  But  soon  his  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  dimness,  and  wandered  about 
searchingly,  until  they  rested  on  the  dark 
figure  of  the  nurse,  who  was  fixedly  regarding 
him. 

He  was  not  frightened,  for  her  face  was  so 
smiling  and  gentle,  and  her  eyes — she  had  taken 
off  her  spectacles — were  looking  at  him  lovingly, 
as  she  beckoned  encouragingly  to  him  to  come  to 
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her,  and  nothing  daunted,  little  Ray  advanced  as 
lie  was  bid,  and  in  another  moment  she  had  lifted 
him  to  her  lap,  encircled  him  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  him  fondly,  while  large  tears  trembled  and 
fell  on  Ray's  dark  curling  locks. 

The  child  was  startled  now ;  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  any  one  shed  tears,  and  his  small  heart 
felt  bursting  as  he  clasped  his  tiny  arms  about 
the  stiff  collar  round  her  neck,  and  gaid,  "  Don't 
cry,  lady.     Don't  cry  !" 

But  the  lady  wept  and  kissed  him  more  lovingly 
than  before,  while  Ray  hid  his  face  and  almost 
sobbed  too. 

'^  Hush,  little  Ray  ;  darling  Ray.  Papa's 
asleep." 

''  Will  the  lady  hush  ?"  he  asked. 

'^  Yes. — For  ever  soon,"  she  answered,  mourn- 
fully. 

But  Ray  only  understood  the  ^^yes,"  and  was 
satisfied,  and  crept  closer  to  his  new  friend,  who 
folded  him  in  her  arms,  and  wrapped  her  long 
sleeves  about  him,  as  though  to  shelter  him  from 
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the  cold, — for  he  shivered  slightly — and  bowed 
her  head  dov^n,  until  her  face  rested  on  his  curly 
head.  So  quiet  he  sat,  that  she  thought  he 
slept ;  but  it  was  not  so,  his  large  eyes  were  wide 
open,  and  fixed  on  his  father's  face,  perhaps 
wondering  when  he  would  awake,  and  he  be 
allowed  to  climb  the  bed  and  chatter  as  he 
willed. 

But  it  was  long  before  his  patience  was  rewarded 
— long  before  his  father  stirred;  and  when  he 
did,  sister  Magdalen,  with  her  eyes  still  wet  with 
tears,  and  her  face  wearing  traces  of  severe 
emotion,  wrapped  him  up  in  a  shawl,  and  softly 
placed  him  beside  Sir  Cyrus.  Then  she  with- 
drew out  of  sight. 

^^  My  boy,  how  came  you  here  ?"  asked  Sir 
Cyrus,  ^ now  wdde  awake. 

"  Ray  ran  away,"  he  answered,  creeping  up, 
and  laying  his  soft  cheek  close  to  his  father's.  J    j 

"  Naughty  Ray,"  said  Sir  Cyrus. 

"  I'm  not  naughty.     The  lady  loves  me." 

"  What  lady  ?" 
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"The  lady  in  black.  She  isn't  the  pretty 
lady;  but  she  loves  and  kisses  little  Ray." 

*'  Does  she,  my  boy,"  answered  Sir  Cyrus, 
absently. 

"  Do  you  think  she  has  a  toy  like  the  ]3retty 
lady's  ?"  Then,  as  if  a  sudden  recollection  shot 
through  him,  he  said,  "  What's  papa  done  with 
the  pretty  lady's  toy  ?" 

But  Sir  Cyrus  evaded  the  question. 

"  Would  little  Ray  like  to  have  a  pony  to 
ride?" 

'^  Yes,  and  a  whip  and  reins  like  papa's  !"^ 
cried  Ray. 

"  Ray  shall  have  them." 

"  And  the  pretty  lady's  toy,  too  ?" 

"  Have  done,  boy  !  lay  still  and  don't  talk  ;  the 
lady  doesn't  love  you." 

"  Yes,  she  does.  Nanny  says  so  ;  and  Nanny 
says  she'll  come  and  see  Ray  soon." 

"  Nanny's  a  fool !  How  dare  she  talk  to  you 
about  your  mother !" 

At  these  words   of  his  father's,  a   new  light 
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seemed  to  burst  upoQ  Ray.  He  sat  up,  ex- 
citedly. 

"Papa,  I  should  like  to  have  a  mamma. 
Edith  Austin  has  one,  and  she  isn't  any  bigger 
than  me.  1  won't  have  Ihe  pretty  lady's  toy, 
I'll  have  a  mamma." 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  Sir  Cyrus  answered  the 
child's  eager  words,  and  then  he  nestled  the  boy 
closer  to  him,  as  he  said,  solemnly, 

^'  Ray  had  a  mamma  once  ;  but — she  went 
away ;  papa  doesn't  know  where." 

''  Will  she  come  again  ?  and  was  she  a  pretty 
and  a  good  mamma,  like  Edith's  ?'' 

To  this  there  was  no  answer,  and  the  child 
said,  coaxingly, 

''  Papa,  little  Ray  wants  her  !" 

^^ Isn't  little  Ray  happy  with  papa?" 

"  Yes ;  but  Edith's  mamma  reads  her  pretty 
stories,  and  sings  to  her,  and  kisses  her  when 
she  goes  to  sleep  ;  so  she  never  sees  any  giants, 
like  Ray  does.  Ray  loves  papa ;  but  he  wants  a 
mamma  too — a  good  mamma,  like  Edith's." 
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^^  But  suppose  Ray's  mamma  was  a  nauglity 
woman,  and  papa  couldn't  love  her,  but  got 
angry — very  angry  with  her,"  said  Sir  Cyrus, 
huskily. 

"Nanny  whips  me  when  I'm  naughty;  but 
when  Fm  sorry,  and  a  good  boy,  she  kisses  me. 
Doesn't  papa  do  like  that  ?" 

"  God  help  me !"  cried  Sir  Cyrus,  brushing 
the  tears  from  his  eyes — "  God  help  me  !  but  I 
am  growing  weak  and  foolish.  "Where  is  my 
pride  gone,  that  a  child's  words  should  unmaa 
me!" 

"  Papa  will  kiss  mamma,  and  make  it  up,  and 
she'll  never  be  naughty  any  more." 

"Never,  boy! — never!  She  had  no  sorrow- 
no  remorse,  and  I  will  have  no  compassion,'* 
said  Sir  Cyrus,  as  sternly  as  ever ;  "  I  hate  her 
as  much  as  I  loved  her !  Have  done  with  this 
talk,  boy !  If  your  mother  had  ever  loved  me, 
Bhe  would  never  have  gone  away  without  a  word. 
Her  love  was  a  deceit! — a  sham!  God  forgive 
her  for  it;    it  isn't  in  my  nature  to.     As  she 
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sowed,  so  let  her  reap — reap  a  whirlwind;  it's 
only  what  she  deserves.  Who  is  behind  there? 
What  are  you  sobbing  for?"  he  exclaimed,  tear- 
ing back  the  bed  curtains,  angrily,  and  disclosing 
the  dark  figure  of  Sister  Magdalen.  ''  Why  are 
you  here?  What  have  you  been  listening 
for?" 

The  Sister  trembled  visibly,  from  head  to  foot, 
and  covered  up  her  face  with  her  hands ;  then 
she  tottered  forward,  and  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside;  while,  once  again,  a  cry  wailed 
forth — a  whispered  cry,  that  had  never,  night  nor 
day,  since  he  heard  it,  died  out  of  Sir  Cyrus' 
heart — a  cry  that,  go  where  he  would,  think  how 
he  willed,  had  never  been  absent,  but  always 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Once  again  the  days  came 
back,  and  the  morning  when  he  had  left  Stony- 
cleft  in  harshness  and  anger— wounded  pride  and 
scorn.  Once  again  a  window  seemed  to  open 
above  his  head,  and  a  voice  exclaim,  "  Cyrus ! 
Cyrus !" 

But  it  was  no  white- robed  figure  who  stretched 
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out  her  arms  beseechingly  and  imploringly  to 
him,  it  was  only  the  dark,  feeble  form  of  a  woman 
kneeling  humbly  beside  him; — only  the  hollow- 
accents  or  echo  of  a  well-remembered  voice,  that 
even  yet  had  the  power — say  what  he  would— of 
making  every  pulse  in  his  body  quiver,  as  she 
plaintively  moaned,  "  Cyrus  !  Cyrus  !" 

She  did  not  dare  lift  her  head,  neither  did  she 
move.  She  had  no  words  to  beseech  with — no 
strength  to  implore.  She  was  guilty,  and  she 
knew  it,  and  would  not,  even  now,  try  to  excul- 
pate her  fault.  But  oh,  what  a  depth  of  woe 
and  misery — of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  remorse — 
lay  in  that  simple  word  she  uttered.  It  spoke 
volumes.  No  need  to  ask  her  if  she  had  sorrowed. 
Ko  need  to  question  her  remorse.  The  accents 
of  that  simple,  but  bitterly  loving  cry,  told  all, 
and  in  another  moment,  she  was  gathered,  with- 
out a  word  or  question,  to  the  stern  man's  heart. 

"  Marion  !  dear  Marion.  My  long  lost  but  never 
forgotten  wife !" 

There  was  a  world  of  love  in  the    words ;    a 
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world  of  tenderness  in  the  love.  Once  again  he 
had  called  her  his  wife  and  acknowledged  her  as 
such.  She  felt  his  kisses  on  her  face,  and  the 
strong  arm  she  had  missed  so  long,  once  more 
round  her.  She  had  no  power  to  answer  him ;  no 
strength  to  tell  him  how  blest  and  happy  she  was  ; 
but  her  heart  went  up  to  God  in  thankfulness  that 
she  was  forgiven  at  last,  and  that  all  her  suffering, 
her  sorrows  and  trials  were  at  an  end.  She  was 
happy  and  at  rest. 

While  little  Ray,  who  had  wearily  dropped 
asleep,  seemed  to  smile,  as  though  he  dreamed 
that  the  lost  mamma  he  had  willed  to  have  again 
had  indeed  been  found. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


BYGONES. 


Eest  and  peace  fell  once  more  upon  Ladj  Bed- 
field;  such  rest  as  sKe  had  not  kno^vn  for  years  ; 
such  peace  as  she  had  thought  never  would  have 
been  hers  again.  But  it  had  come  at  last,  and  wearily 
and  quietly  she  rested,  and  what  words  can  tell 
or  express  all  she  felt  in  that  word  rest !  l^o 
more  suffering,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  anguish, 
no  more  struggling  with  her  love,  no  more  yearn- 
ing for  a  sight  of  him  whom  she  loved  as  women 
only  love  once,  faithfully  and  devotedly  ;  with 
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an  overpowering,  soul  stirring  love,  that  filled 
every  pulse  of  her  heart.  His  anger,  his  con- 
tempt, his  scorn  had  terrified  and  benumhed  her 
faculties,  while  the  loss  of  his  love  had  at  first 
been  wildly  lamented  ;  then  mourned  and  wept 
until  it  had  well  nigh  broken  her  heart.  She  had 
fled  froQi  Stonycleft  in  her  agony,  for  the  sight  of 
the  old  familiar  place  where  she  had  been  so  ten- 
derly loved  and  cared  for^  had  well  nigh  wrought 
madness  in  her  heart  and  brain  ;  so  she  had  left  it 
with  Mr.  Gibbs'  sanction  and  connivance.  Any- 
where, she  cared  not  whither ;  but  away !  from 
the  ceaseless  remindings  that  swarmed  about  her  ; 
away !  where  she  could  smother  her  woe, — forget 
it  she  never  could  ;— away !  to  a  different  life  ; — 
away!  to  work  and  labour;  not  to  sit  brooding 
over  the  hapless  past  in  wild,  ceaseless,  vain 
regrets. 

She  had  been  a  proud,  contemptuous,  rebellious 
woman,  with  a  seared  and  outraged  heart — a 
heart  that  thirsted  for  power  in  its  strong  hard- 
ness.    She  bad  been  betrayed  ^and  deceived,  and 
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not  witli  her  was  all  the  blame.  She  had,  alas  ! 
helieved  and  trusted,  and  therein  had  been  her 
sin.  She  had  been  tempted  from  a  life  of  penury 
and  daily  struggles  for  bread,  to  one  of  ease  and 
plenty,  and  had  reaped  in  the  end  her  just 
reward,  and  hardened,  not  warned  by  the  terrible 
njisfortune  that  had  befallen  her,  had  lifted  her 
head  proudly,  and,  in  her  vaingloriousness, 
sworn  to  retrieve  the  past,  and  had  kept  her  vow. 
But  how?  A  love  she  had  never  dreamt  of  had 
swept  through  her  unawares — a  love  boundless 
and  overwhelming.  She  had  fought — resisted  it, 
and  then  succumbed  to  it  whoJly,  and  it  had 
swept  along  like  a  rushing  torrent,  and  in  time 
unseated  her  evil  passions,  bringing  Eemorse, 
with  Fear  and  Terror  as  train  bearers.  Then  had 
begun  her  punishment,  and  truly  it  had  been  a 
fearful  one,  and  had  made  her  a  wreck  of  the 
past. 

Sir  Cjvus  grew  rapidly  strong  and  well  again, 
and  once  more  held  his  head  as  haughtily  as  ever, 
as  he  stepped  forth  from  the  gloom  and  weariful 
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desolateness  that  had  been  his  so  long.  He  drove 
down  the  one  street  of  Broadbelt,  or  sat  proudly 
erect  in  the  family  pew,  with  his  wife  by  his  side, 
and  who  should  dare  look  coldly  on  her  or  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the  Lady  of  Stonycleft  when  its 
master  showed  her  all  deference  and  respect. 

But  the  Master's  mind  was  troubled  and  not  at 
rest,  for  where  was  the  bright,  happy  flush  of  re- 
turning happiness  that  had  tinged  her  cheeks, 
and  sparkled  in  her  eyes  during  the  first  few  days 
in  which  she  had  been  restored  to  him  ?  She  was 
as  dear  to  him  as  ever,  ard  he  to  her;  for  a  sweet 
patient  smile  would  welcome  him  home,  a  hand 
be  ever  ready  to  clasp  his,  and  a  face  be  lit  up 
with  pleasure;  but  the  cheeks  were  pale  and 
sunken,  the  hand  thin  and  transparent,  the  eyes 
had  a  weary,  heavy  look,  bespeaking  the  languor 
of  the  whole  frame.  She  no  longer,  as  of  old, 
met  him  with  firm,  elastic  step.  Her  voice  had 
lost  the  joyous  ring  of  other  days  ;  her  steps  were 
Blow  and  feeble,  and  a  cough  that  at  times  struck 
a  terror  in  his  heart  shook  her  frame. 
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''  She  will  die,"  said  Cyntliia,  to  Raymond ; 
'^  die  wlien  we  all  want  her  so  much,  and  I,  at 
least,  have  learnt  to  love  her.  Oh,  it  is  hard — it 
is  hard  for  papa." 

And  Raymond  answered  never  a  word,  but  his 
face  was  full  of  concern  and  dread  lor  what  might 
be,  and  he  dared  not  ask  Mr.  Gibbs  a  single 
question,  dared  not  be  alone  with  him  lest  the 
doctor  should  confide  a  terrible  secret  to  him  ;  and 
Mr.  Gibbs  looked  grave,  graver  every  day  he 
came  to  Stonycleft.  But  Lady  Bedfield  seemed 
unconcerned  and  happy.  Did  she  know  what 
they  had  begun  to  fear,  or  did  she  not  ? 

Sir  Cyrus  was  very  gentle  with  her,  and,  if 
possible,  more  tender  than  of  yore,  for  he  willed 
to  wean  her  thoughts  away  from  the  terrible  past ; 
for  if  he  had  much  to  forgive,  what  had  not  she  7 
When  in  the  anguish  of  her  remorse  she  had 
pleaded  for  mercy,  he  had  not  only  been  deaf  to 
her  cry,  but  cruel.  When  she  had  silently,  in 
her  weakness,  stretched  forth  her  hands  as  though 
to  appeal  for  pardon,  he  had  turned  away,  almost 
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savagely  in  his  wrath.  He  had  goaded  her  to 
frenzy,  until  in  her  despair  she  had  fled  from  him. 
She  had  loved  him  with  a  boundless  love,  and  he 
had  scornfully  cast  it  from  him  as  a  worthless 
bauble.  She  had  striven  to  save  him  from  the 
agony  the  knowledge  of  her  sin  would  cause  him, 
and  he  had  heaped  a  mountain  of  woe  upon  her 
that  had  nearly  crushed  her  life  blood  out. 

True,  she  had  sinned ;  but  with  him  she  had 
been  faithful  and  true.  She  had  deceived  him 
into  a  marriage  with  her;  but  might  he  not,  in 
the  depth  and  strength  of  his  love,  have  taken  her 
to  his  heart  as  his  wife,  even  had  she  told  him  of 
her  sin  ?  Why  had  he  been  so  severe,  so  scorn- 
ful, so  hard  with  her? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  troubled  Sir  Cyrus  as 
he  sometimes  paced  up  and  down  under  the  ches- 
nuts,  and  groaned  with  the  anguish  they  cost  him  ; 
until  he  would  return  home  more  gentle,  more 
loving  than  ever  to  her  who  had  never  reproached 
him,  by  word  or  look;  but  whose  changed  looks 
and  patient  ways  were  a  daily   reproach  to  him, 
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more  terrible  than  any  words,  however  harsh, 
from  her  pale  lips  could  have  been. 

Little  Ray  was  thoroughly  happy ;  he  had 
found  a  mamma — a  good,  sweet,  kind  mamma 
like  Edith  Austin's,  and  little  Ray  was  contented 
and  never  so  pleased  as  when  he  was  sitting  by 
her  side  holding  her  soft  hand  in  his,  and  listen- 
ing  to  the  pretty  stories  she  told  him,  or  the 
sweet  souiis  she  sanof  him  that  he  had  craved  so  to 
hear.  Little  Ray  was  boisterous  and  full  of  life 
with  every  one  in  the  house,  but  his  childish  voice 
was  hushed,  and  his  tiny  feet  quiet  and  still  by 
mamma's  side  ;  perhaps  even  he  had  found  out 
that  she  was  weak  and  ill,  and  unable  to  bear  his 
boisterous  mirth. 

Lady  BedSeld's  reappearance  at  Stoneycleft 
made  an  almost  more  than  nine  days'  wonder  in 
Eroadbelt;  it  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and 
Mrs.  Johnstone  made  the  most  she  could  of  it, 
and  all  listened  to  her  greedily  as  though  what 
she  said  must  be  truth. 

Mrs.  Alvwin   had   been   over    to   Friarmarsh, 
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where  Charlotte  was  now  installed  as  mistress, 
full  of  the  news,  and  told  her  new  daughter-in- 
law  that  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  think  of 
the  chaperon's  having  been  all  along  a  papist  in 
disguise. 

"To  think,"  said  she,  "  of  her  having  turned 
nun,  and  just  about  to  take  the  veil  when  Mr. 
Gibbs  pounced  upon  her,  and  brought  her  back 
again  in  the  very  nick  of  time  :  I  can't  hardly 
believe  it.  But  she  was  always  artful  and  deep, 
and  looks  more  cunning  than  ever  with  her  pale 
face  and  hollow  cheeks ;  but  there,  she'll  soon 
pick  up  again,  and  "•  my  lady'  it  as  grand  as 
ever.  But  whatever  will  Sir  Cyrus  do  with  the 
boy  ?  Why  he's  sure  to  be  enticed  by  the  Pope 
and  made  a  priest  of.  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
think  of  his  nice  curly  locks  being  cut  off,  and 
his  crown  shaved  like  Father  Peter's,  at 
Cumber." 

Charlotte  laughed,  and  even  Robert  Alywin 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke,  and  said  that  perhaps 
the    Pope    would   come   over    to    England   for 

N  2 
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change   of  air,  and  ixiake   Stony  cleft   his  head- 
quarters. 

*^And,  indeed/'  retorted  his  mother,  "there's 
more  unlikely  things  than  that  may  happen. 
Lady  Bedfield  has  a  tongue  that  would  beguile 
any  man,  let  alone  the  Pope.  I'd  swear  she 
was  a  she  Jesuit  in  disguise,  only  Jesuits  don't 
marry  and  have  children.  x\t  least  I  never  heard 
of  it.  But  there,  she'd  only  be  a  Jesuit  so  long 
as  it  suited  her.  If  her  bread  was  buttered  on 
one  side  and  an  offer  made  to  butter  it  on  the 
other,  she'd  have  it  buttered,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  and  spread  thick,  too.  I  never  came 
across  so  artful  a  woman.  It's  my  belief  Sir 
Cyrus  will  rue  the  day  yet  that  he  made  her  his 
wife.  A  good-for-nothing  hussy !  I  haven't 
patience  with  her  I" 

As  Mrs.  Alywin  trudged  home,  she  met 
Cynthia  with  Eaymond  and  Lady  Jane  Kawleigh, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  she  dropped  her  very  best 
courtesey,  and  sighed  to  think  that  she  had  not 
OR  her  new  black  moire,  Fred's  gift,  but  consoled 
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terself  a  moment  afterwards  with  flie  thouglit 
tliat  Lady  Jane's  dress  was  only  a  grey  tweed. 

**  Do  you  claim  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Alywin  ?"  asked  Cynthia  of  Lady  Jane,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  the  unlucky  downfall  of 
the  poor  child's  can  of  milk?" 

"  No  ;  but  Mrs.  Alywin  was  so  violently  angry. 
All  seems  couleur  de  rose  now." 

Lady  Jane's  face  showed  confusion,  but  she 
said  no  more,  and  presently  Cynthia  called  at  a 
cottage  to  give  a  message  from  Nurse  Joyce,  to 
an  old  servant,  whom  Sir  Cyrus  had  pensioned  off. 

Lady  Jane  and  Raymond  walked  slowly  on,  and 
"when  Cynthia  came  out  again  they  were  some 
little  distance  in  advance. 

They  had  not  waited,  as  they  said  they  would  ; 
perhaps  they  did  not  want  her.  She  was  sure 
they  did  not  want  her.  She  would  go  home 
another  way  ;  they  would  not  miss  her.  So,  with 
swelling  heart  and  choking  breath,  she  turned 
aside  and   took   a   short  cut    across  the   dreary 
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fields  towards  home.  Slie  walked  fast — very 
fast ;  her  heart  was  full  and  she  did  not  dare  to 
think,  for  her  thoughts  would  blame  and  reproach 
Ladj  Jane.  Had  she  not  weaned  away  Fred- 
erick A ly win's  love ;  and  now  her  cousin  Ray- 
mond's ?  Was  it  just  or  fair  that  all  should  bow 
the  knee  to  Lady  Jane's  fascinations  ?  She  could 
not  want  two  strings  to  her  bow.  She  could  not 
marry  them  both  I  But  then  Raymond  was  the 
better  and  the  truer  man ;  to  know  him  was  to 
trust  him ;  to  be  his  friend  was  to  love  him,  and 
love  him  dearly.  So  reasoned  Cynthia,  never 
suspecting  that  all  these  fears  and  doubts  of 
Lady  Jane  were  owing  and  caused  by  the  deep, 
strong  love  that  was  slumbering  in  her  heart  for 
her  cousin.  This  love  made  her  blind  and 
jealous,  and  suspicious  of  even  her  best  and  truest 
friend. 

Deep  in  such  thoughts  as  these,  Cynthia 
walked  on  rapidly ;  never  looking  for  footseps  in 
front,  and  only  thinking  of  those  she  had  left 
behind  her — those  who  she  felt  by  this  time  had 
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ceased  to  give  her  even  a  tli ought,  so  Frederick 
Alywin  was  close  npon  her  before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  holding  back  a  small  swing  gate  for 
her  to  pass  through. 

He  lifted  his  hat  conrteonsly  as  her  eyes  fell 
on  him,  and  with  some  little  embarrassment  she 
acknowledged  his  greeting,  then  gracefully  held 
out  her  hand. 

Why  should  she  bear  him  malice  any  longer?' 
Had  he  not  saved  her  father's  life  at  the  jeopardy 
of  his  own  ?  She  was  grateful  for  that.  That 
act  alone  wiped  out  many  sins  or  covered  a  mul- 
titude. Besides,  her  father  had  shaken  him  by 
the  hand  only  last  Sunday  on  coming  out  of 
church;  and  should  she  hold  aloof?  She  loved 
him  no  longer.  She  would  show  him  that  she  did 
not;  show  him  that  she  could  meet  him  without  em- 
barrassment, as  a  woman  ought— as  a  Bedfield 
should. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes 
steadily  to  his  ;  "  you  have  still  only  one  arm  to 
he>p  me  with,  and  1  am  sorry  that    the  other  is 
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yet  laid  up  and  useless ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  that 
you  broke  it  in  my  father's  cause.  It  was  a 
noble  act.  I  honour  and  respect  you  for  it,  Mr. 
Alywin,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  met,  for  I  have 
longed  to  tell  you  this,  ever  since  Lady  Jane  told 
me  all  about  it." 

"  She  told  you  of  it?" 

^^  Yes.  She  looked  upon  your  act  as  that  of  a 
hero's.  She  is  enthusiastic  and  romantic  in  some 
things,  but  not  in  this.  She  but  gave  you  your 
due,  for  you  had  much  to  forgive  my  father — 
much  to  forget.  But,"  said  she,  hurriedly 
changing  the  subject,  lest  he  should  touch  upon  a 
long  buried  and  almost  forgotten  topic — their 
former  love — "  But  we  are  not  a  happy  family  at 
Stonycleft ;  they  say  there  has  been  a  curse  upon 
us  ever  since  unhappy  Lady  Alice's  violent  end ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  my  step-mother's  state  of 
health  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and 
dread.  1  fear  she  is  very  ill,  and  if  she  dies, 
^Yhat  will  become  of  papa  ?  and  how  will  he  bear 
a   second  bereavement?  for   I  verilv  believe  he 
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worships  the  very  'ground  she  treads  on  ;  and 
what  a  feeble  step  hers  is,  so  languid,  so  faltering « 
I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  it  growing  more  feeble 
every  day  and  she  herself  weaker,  and  yet  I  dare 
not  suggest  it  to  papa,  for  he  loves  her  more  than 
his  life,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  what 
his  grief  will  be,  or  his  despair,  when  he  knows 
that  he  can  do  nothing  to  save  her." 

^^  And  can  he  do  nothing,  think  you?  Why 
not  try  a  change  of  air  ?" 

But  Cynthia  shook  her  head. 

*^  I  am  persuaded  she  would  not  leave  Stony- 
cleft.  If  she  must  die,  she  would  rather  die  there. 
She  loves  the  place — ^loves  the  feeling  of  home. 
Oh,  if  she  could  but  get  well,  how  happy  we  all 
might  be !" 

She  had  reached  a  stile  leading  into  the  plan- 
tation, and  turning,  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good  bye,"  she  said  ;  ^'  for  you  will  hardly 
come  to  Stony  cleft  this  evening,  although  I  know 
papa  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  and  so 
should  I  and  Lady  Jane." 

N  5 
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''  Lady  Jane !  has  slie  any  interest  in  such  a 
wretch  as  I  ?" 

"  Lady  Jane  loved  you— once,"  said  Cynthia, 
hesitatingly,  and  then  the  next  moment  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  unsaid  it. 

^^  Ah !  once,"  he  replied,  sadly. 

^^  Good  bye,"  said  Cynthia,  again. 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment  as  he  said, 

"  You  are  good  and  noble.  Dare  I  hope  that 
you  have  forgiven  me  ?" 

"  Hush  !  We  are  friends  now,  and  I  hope 
always.  Let  us  bury  the  past.  You  saved  my 
father's  life,  therefore  I  owe  you  a  debt  I  can  never 
repay." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted;  no  fierce,  re- 
vengeful feeling — such  as  once  had  been — in 
either  heart,  but  Frederick  Alywin  reproached 
himself  bitterly. 

"  I  was  a  fiend  ever  to  think  of  doing  her  an 
injury,"  he  said;  '^  and  I  would  have  had  my  re- 
venge but  for  Laly  Jane ;  she  has  made  me  what 
I  am — a  better,  but  God  knows  in  one'sensenota 
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liappier  man,  for  I  love  her  madlv  and  she  scorns 
me  I" 

Cynthia  walked  swiftly  homewards,  revolving- 
Frederick  Alywin's  words  in  her  mind. 

"  He  loves  her  still,"  she  sighed,  "  and  will 
always  love  her.  Bat  will  Raymoni,  also,  lova. 
her  always,  and  I  alone  be  desolate  ?  Oh,  cruel 
Lady  Jane  !" 

But,  as  her  father's  troubled  face  rose  before 
her  vision,  she  reproached  herself  for  thinking  so 
selfishly  of  herself  alone,  when  his  grief  would 
be  bitter,  terrible,  and  life-long. 

When  Cynthia  reached  home  Lady  Bedfield 
had  but  just  returned  from  her  drive,  and  she 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  feeble  way  in  which 
her  stepmother  went  up  the  terrace.  Sir  Cyrus'  arm 
being  scarcely  sufficient  help  for  her  to  walk  with. 
Yet  how  lovingly  he  was  guiding  her  uncertain 
footsteps,  resting  every  now  and  again  when  she 
leant  more  heavily  on  his  arm. 

*^  We  have  been  too  far,  Marion,  darling.  You 
are  tired." 
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"  Scarcely  tired,"  slie  replied  ;    ''  for  we  have 
not  been  nearly  so  far  as  yesterday." 

^^  Then  what  is  it?"  he  said. 

'^  Weakness,"  she  answered,  softly,  tremblingly 
looking  in  his  face  for  the  first  sign  of  sorrow. 

But  Sir  Cyrus  would  not  be  warned.  He  had 
put  the  thought  of  her  possible  illness  away  from 
him.     He  would  not,  dared  not  believe  it. 

"  You  had  better  not  venture  again  until  you 
are  stronger ;  a  day's  rest,  and  a  little  stronger 
tonic  from  Mr.  Gibbs  will  work  wonders." 

'^  Oh  !  pray  let  me  go  as  long  as  I  can  ;  you  do 
not  know  how  often  during  the  past  I  have  craved 
for  the  days  when  I  used  to  take  these  drives 
with  you ;  and  now  that  I  am  here  once  more,  let 
me  go  with  you,  Cyrus  ;  please  do.  I  am  equal  to 
it,  I  am  indeed.  I  will  give  in  when  1 7?ucst,  but 
not  before — unless  you  wish  it." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Sir  Cyrus,  hastily;  "I 
have  no  wish  but  to  have  you  with  me  always.  I 
only  fear  the  exertion  of  the  drive  is  too  much  for 
you." 
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^'  Let  me  lay  down  in  tlie  carriage,  Cyrus ; 
may  I?  then  I  shall  not  feel  in  the  least  tired." 

'^  My  darling,  you  shall  do  just  as  you  please. 
You  shall  lay  down  until  the  spring  comes  round, 
and  the  warm  suDny  days  make  you  blithe  and 
strong  again." 

And  Lady  Bedfield  sighed  and  looked  mourn- 
fully in  his  face ;  not  yet  would  she  tell  him 
her  fears ;  not  yet  grieve  that  even  now  half- 
fearful  heart. 

The  next  time  Lady  Bedfield  drove  out  she  lay 
propped  up  with  soft  cushions  and  pillows  by  her 
husband's  side.  It  was,  as  Sir  Cyrus  said  to  Mr. 
Gibbs,  by  her  own  wish.  He  had  rather  that  she 
remained  at  home  to  recruit  her  strength,  but  she 
had  pleaded  so  hard  that  he  could  not  resist  her. 
And  he  looked  in  Mr.  Gibbs'  face  to  see  if 
he  had  been  very  much  to  blame,  but  Mr.  Gibbs 
made  reply  that  it  was  best  to  humour  her,  as 
neither  the  exertion  nor  cold  air  would  do  her  any 
very  great  harm. 
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And  Mr.  Gibbs  fidgetted  about  and  waited 
as  though  expecting  Sir  Cyrus  would  question 
him  further ;  but  he  did  not,  and  so  the  little  man 
took  his  leave,  looking  graver  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


AND    LADY   JANE? 


A3IIDST  all  his  trouble  for  his  wife — and  his  heart 
at  times  bad  a  woeful  dreal  in  it — a  desponding, 
depressing  feeling  impossible  to  shake  off, — Sir 
Cyrus  could  not  but  be  struck  with  Cynthia's 
face.  So  out  of  spirits  and  forlorn  she  looked 
that  even  Lady  Jane  remarked  upon  it,  but 
Cynthia  warded  off  her  questions  or  evaded  them 
by  speaking  of  her  anxiety  for  her  stepmother. 

One  morning,  as  Sir  Cyrus  paced  up  and  down 
the   chesnut  walk   his   thouo:hts    were  with  his 
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daughter.  Why  did  she  look  so  dejected  ?  Why 
on  her  young  face  was  stamped  that  mournful 
look,  so  different  from  the  happy  Cynthia  of  a 
fortnight  ago,  whose  face  was  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  whose  voice  could  be  heard  sinorino' 
now  and  then  snatches  of  songs,  or  laughing  in 
gleeful  mirth  with  her  baby  brother  ? 

It  was  in  vain  little  Ray  entreated  for  a  game  of 
play,  or  asked  her  to  sing  to  him  now,  for  if  she 
did  comply  it  was  a  forced  and  spiritless  play,  or 
a  song  that  pleased  him  not,  because  the  tones 
were  sad  and  weariful. 

"  I  shan't  play  any  more  with  aS/^,"  so  he  called 
his  sister  ;  "  I  shall  wait  until  mamma  is  well, 
and  then  papa  and  Ray  will  have  a  game  of 
horses  with  her,  and  Sia  shall  sit  still  and  look 
on." 

''  But,"  said  Sir  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided this  secret ;  '^  but  Sia  likes  to  play  with 
Ray." 

''  No,  she  doesn't.  She  likes  to  cry ;  for  Ray 
saw  her  crying  yesterday." 
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So  Sir  Cyrus  had  gone  for  his  walk  troubled  at 
heart. 

Was  Cynthia  brooding  over  her  lost  love ;  not 
daring  to  mention  his  name,  but  thinking  of  him 
in  secret,  and  in  secret  loving  him  as  much  as 
ever?  Sir  Cyrus  bethought  him  of  the  time 
when  in  her  despair  and  rebellion  she  had  nearly 
died  for  the  sake  of  this  love,  and  for  the  horror 
of  the  violent  act  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards 
him.  Surely  he  owed  his  daughter  some  atone- 
ment for  it?  Surely  Frederick  Alywin,  in 
saving  his  life^,  demanded  so  ne  generosity  in 
return  ?  And  he  should  have  it.  He  would  be 
lenient  for  once  ;  be  pitiful  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  he  bore  his  newfound  wife— his  Marion — for 
might  not  Cynthia's  love  be  like  his  own,  power- 
ful and  everlasting  ?  True,  the  blood  of  his 
proud  race  coursed  swiftly  in  his  veins,  striving  for 
the  mastery,  crying  out  against  him ;  but  he 
would  crush  it,  and  be  generous  to  this  man  who 
had  saved  his  life,  and,  though  against  his  will — ■ 
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which  was  yet  stubbornly  obstinate — swallow  the 
bitter  pill  and  give  him  his  daughter. 

Full  of  this  new  found  thought,  Sir  Cyrus  re- 
turned home,  and  sent  for  Cynthia. 

It  was  long  since  she  had  been  summoned  to 
her  father's  study,  and  it  was  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  trouble,  that  she  bent  her  steps 
thither.  But  Sir  Cyrus'  face  showed  no  stern- 
ness, his  voice  no  sign  of  anger,  as  he  gentiybid 
her  be  seated. 

Tremblingly,  she  obeyed ;  the  chair  being  so 
placed  that  her  face  was  full  on  her  father's,  the 
light  shining  on  it,  while  his  was  in  the  shade. 

"You  are  not  happy,  Cynthia,"  began  Sir 
Cyrus,  in  a  kind  voice,  and  manner  meant  to  be 
conciliating. 

"  I  am  well  enough,"  she  replied. 

'^  Not  so.  I  miss  the  bright  smiles  and  cheer- 
ful voice  that  greeted  me  but  a  fortnight  ago. 
Your  face  is  mournful,  almost  sad  in  its  expres- 
sion, and  your  spirits  depressed;  if  you  do  smile, 
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it  is  but  a  shadow  oftlie  past,  a  forced,  faint  echo 
of  what  has  been.  It  pains  me — troubles  me, 
Cynthia.  Tell  me,  is  there  nothing  your  father 
can  do  to  bring  back  the  old  smiles  once  more  ?" 

''  Nothing,"  she  said,  while  a  faint  flush  spread 
over  her  face,  then  deepened  until  neck  and  brow 
were  suffused. 

Sir  Cyrus  sighed  as  he  looked  at  her. 

"  You  are  still  a  wilful  girl,  and  have  no  faith 
in  your  father's  love,  or  what  he  may  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  you.'' 

^^  There  is  no  want  of  faith  in  me,  papa.  But 
I  am  not  a  wilful  girl,  and  there  is  no  sacrifice 
required  of  you  to  make  me  happy.  I  am  happy, 
only  you  must  not  question  me,  but  leave  me  to 
get  well  in  my  own  w^ay." 

•  ^'  You  think  me  still  prcud  ;  still  inveterate 
against  this  Alywin.  What  is  his  name?*'  he 
questioned,  regarding  her  fixedly. 

"  Frederick  Alywin, "  she  replied,  with  no 
symptom  of  embarrassment. 

*'  True.      You  think   I  am   still  dead  against 
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Mm.  But  it  is  Dot  so.  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge his — his  worth  ;  to  meet — who  knows — 
perhaps  in  time  esteem  him  as  a  friend." 

'^  Worth  is  a  poor  name";  a  poor  word,"  re- 
plied Cynthia,  now  for  the  first  time  raising  her 
eyes  to  his  ;  "  his  was  a  noble  act — a  noble 
deed.  You  are  tardy  in  recognising  it  as  such  ; 
slow  to  reward  him  according  to  his  merits.  He 
deserves  that  you  should  humble  your  pride,  and 
openly  avow  his  greatness  in  snatching  a  bitter 
enemy  from  the  jaws  of  death." 

^'  Tash,  girl !  I  will  do  more  than  this.  I  will 
humble  my  pride;  will  acknowledge  his  noble 
act ;  will  do  him  justice.  I  will,  in  token  of  my 
amity  and  good  will,  give  him  what  my  father 
refused  to  one  of  his  race.  I  will  give  him  a  price- 
less gem,  my  daughter  in  marriage,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  proud  house  of  Bedfield,"  said 
Sir  Cyrus,  haughtily. 

"  And  3^ou  have  dared  name  such  a  thing  to 
him ;"  exclaimed  Cynthia,  with  flashing  eyes, 
springing  to  her  feet. 
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"  What  mean  you,  girl,"  returned  her  father, 
angrily  ;  "do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  that  I 
should  broach  the  subject  to  him  ?  No  !  I  leave 
it  to  be  settled  between  you  and  him.  If  you 
still  love  this  man — go  !  wed  him  and  be  happy ; 
I  no  longer  refuse  my  consent." 

"  And  you  think,  "  returned  Cynthia,  as 
haughtily  as  ever  he  had  spoken,  *^  and  you 
think  that  love  can  live  under  insult  and  wrong 
— cruel  wrong  ?  When  you,  the  more  powerful 
and  stronger  man,  insulted  and  degraded  him 
before  my  eyes,  when  each  lash  of  the  whip  as  it 
fell  harrowed  my  soul,  you  left  upon  him  an  in- 
sult— a  stain,  that  grew  larger  and  larger  as  time 
wore  on.  That  stain  swept  down  the  old  love ; 
that  insult  wrought  a  revengeful  feeling  in  his 
heart.  The  Bedfields  may  be  a  proud  race,  but 
you  will  find  that  a  farmer's  son,  an  Alywin,  can 
be  as  proud  when  need  be.  He  will  never  wed 
me  now ;  no !  not  if  you  begged  it  of  him  on 
your  knees,"  said  she,  scornfully ;  "  Cast  the  idea 
from  you  !      Throw  it  off  your  mind.      He  will 
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never  be  my  husband  any  more  than  I  sball  be 
his  wife.  Fear  not.  I  shall  never  be  unhappy  for 
the  want  of  love  in  liim^  or  the  loss  of  it !" 

In  a  moment  more  the  door  had  closed  upon 
Cynthia's  retreating  form,  and  Sir  Cyrus  was 
alone. 

The  hot  angry  blood  rushed  to  his  heart, 
mounting  even  to  his  brow  ;  he  clenched  his 
hand  in  his  rage,  feeling  as  though  he  would 
bend  her,  crush  her  to  his  will.  To  be  bearded 
by  a  girl ;  have  his  generous  act  thrown  in  his 
face  and  laughed  at !  Could  he  bear  it  ?  Nay, 
more,  would  he?  Should  he  not  humble  her 
pride  and  make  it  bite  the  dust? 

Sir  Cyrus  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  hot 
haste,  with  his  old  iron  tread  ringing  out  in  the 
silence,  until  a  faint,  uncertain  knock  came  to  the 
door.  Before  he  had  time  to  fasten  it,  it 
opened,  and  his  wife  stood  before  him,  looking 
more  pale  and  shadowy  than  he  had  ever  seen  her. 

"What  is  it,  Cyrus;  can  I  help  you?"  she 
asked,  timidly. 
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Sir  Cyrus'  anger  calmed,  and  the  hot  flush  on 
Lis  face  and  the  angry  light  in  his  eyes  died 
away. 

"  No,  sweet  one,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  but  been 
talking  to  a  silly  child." 

"Cynthia?" 

"  Even  so.  She  is  foolish  and  headstrong,  and 
as  proud  as  Lucifer." 

"  Don't  dwell  on  it,  Cyrus.  She  is  wilful,  I 
know,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  she  used  to 
be.  Leave  me  to  talk  and  reason  with  her.  "When 
she  and  you  meet,  it  is  like  laying  together  the 
sharp  edge  of  two  knives." 

"  I  would  punish  her  if  she  were  a  child,"  said 
Sir  Cyrus,  austerely.  "  But  how  can  I  deal  with 
her  now  she  is  a  woman  ?" 

"  She  is  a  Bedfield  ;  what  more  can  I  say  ?" 

"Am  not  I  a  Bedfield,  and  have  I  not  swept 
down  mine  ?" 

"  Alas  that  it  should  be  so,"  said  Lady  Bed- 
field,  mournfully. 

"  What  mean  you,  Marion  ?  or  what  has  my 
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pride  to  do  with  you,  save  to  worship  you  as  my 
wife  ?  I  have  no  pride  with  you,  dear  one.  Have 
I  not  swept  it  down  ?  Did  I  not  crush  it  out  when 
you  listened  to  my  pleadings,  and  consented  to 
come  back  to  me  once  more  ?  and  do  I  not  thank 
God  for  it  every  hour  of  my  life  ?" 

*^  Yes,  Cyrus,  it  is  true  ;  and  more  true  still  that 
I  am  not  deserving  of  your  love." 

^^  It  is  I  who  am  not  deserving  of  yours.  Come 
to  my  heart,  sweet  love.  Do  I  not  love  you  better 
than  all  the  world  beside  ?  Are  you  not  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself?"  and  Sir  Cyrus,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  love,  strained  her  convulsively  to  his 
heart,  feeling  at  the  moment  that  to  lose  her 
would  be  to  lose  his  hope,  his  treasure,  his 
aU! 

Was  the  knowledge  of  his  deep  fervent  love,  the 
fact  of  her  being  so  dear  to  him  too  much  for 
her  ?  or  was  it  the  fatigue  of  standing  so  long 
that  caused  her  to  faint  away  ?  but  certain  it  was 
that  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  so  it  was  once 
again.     Lady  Bedfield  lay  senseless  in  her  hus- 
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band's  arms,  while  his  heart  went  up  with  a 
great  cry  as,  looking  in  her  white,  thin  face, 
he  seemed  to  read  death  written  in  every  line 
of  it.. 

How  felt  his  stern,  stubborn  heart  then  ?  Did 
his  pride  lick  the  dust,  and  his  haughty  spirit 
humble  itself  as  he  knelt  on  the  ground  beside 
her,  calling  her  by  every  endearing  name  that 
rushed  unbidden  to  his  heart,  chafing  her  cold 
powerless  hands,  frantically  kissing  her  cold  lips, 
or  pressing  her  inanimate  form  to  his  breast? 
And  yet  it  was  but  the  semblance  of  death.  How 
would  it  be  when  the  cold,  pitiless  Tyrant  came 
in  reality,  and  that  stern  man  could  not  recall 
her  he  idolised  to  life,  even  by  the  strength  and 
ail  powerful  force  of  his  love  ! 

But  her  eyes  soon  opened  again  to  conscious- 
ness ;  the  consciousness  of  the  love  of  him  who  was 
bending  so  despairingly  over  her,  and  soon  she 
was  carried  in  his  strong  arms  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  laid  on  the  sofa,  where,  wrapped  in  soft 
furs,  she  listened  to  the  loving  tones  of  his  voice 
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for  whom  alone  death  brought  regret.  She  sor- 
rowed at  the  thought  of  leaving  him  :  sorrowed 
and  dreaded  what  his  anguish  would  be  when  he 
learnt  the  sad  truth  that  her  days  on  earth  were 
numbered.     Therefore  she  had  said, 

^'  Let  it  come  gently  and  by  degrees  to  his 
knowledge,  and  so  the  pain  will  not  be  so  sharp," 
and  Mr.  Gibbs,  with  only  a  dissentient  shake  of 
the  head,  had  agreed  to  do  her  bidding,  and  as 
yet,  Sir  Cyrus  had  had  no  word  of  warning  save 
that  of  his  own  heart,  which  had  a  terrible 
pain  in  it,  as  he  sat  by  her  side  holding  her  hand 
in  his,  and  marking  the  fearful  ravages  illness 
had  wrought  upon  her  during  the  past  few 
months. 

"  You  will  scarcely  go  for  a  drive  to-day, 
Marion  ?"  he  said. 

''  No,"  she  answered,  feebly,  "  I  fear  1  have 
not  the  strength  for  it,  to-day,"  and  then  turn- 
ing her  face  towards  him  mournfully,  she  added, 
^'I  am  very  weak,  husband;  so  weak,  that  I 
feel  almost  as  if  I  should  never  drive  again." 
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Sir  Cyrus  said  not  a  word. 

Presently  he  stooped  over  her,  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  her  pale  lips^  and  softly  smoothed  back  the 
still  luxuriant,  but  faded  tresses  of  her  hair,  then 
he  rose  noiselessly  and  went  out ;  he  did  not  dare 
—he  could  not — trust  himself  to  speak,  but  went 
out  on  to  the  terrace  to  cool  his  flushed  and  fevered 
brow. 

Would  she  die  ?  Oh,  God  !  would  she  die  ? 
He  clenched  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief  as 
this  thought  found  utterance,  and  would  have 
thrown  himself  on  the  cold  stones  and  cried  aloud 
in  his  anguish,  only  he  mastered  the  thought  as 
it  rose ;  but  he  beat  against  .his  breast  with  his 
clenched  hand  and  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood 
sprang  forth,  and  still  his  heart  sent  forth  that 
bitter  cry  of  fear  as  to  whether  it  were  possible 
he  was  to  lose  her. 

Had  he  only  taken  her  back  to  his  home  to 
die  ?  From  his  heart  she  had  never  been  absent 
for  an  instant,  for  he  had  loved  her  with  his 
strong  love  from  the  beginning,  a  love  had  never 
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halted ;  never  wavered  from  first  to  last.  Had 
Lis  harshness — his  cruelty — killed  the  wife  of 
his  manhood  whom  he  so  dearly,  so  ardently 
loved  ? 

'^  Oh,  God  !"  he  cried  again  ;  *^  spare  me — in 
mercy  spare  me  this  anguisb  ;  leave  her  to  me ; 
take  my  life  hut  give  me  hers,"  and  he  covered  up 
his  face,  unmindful  of  the  cold,  which  was  that 
day  piercingly  bitter,  and  leant  in  his  agony 
against  the  stonework  of  the  terrace. 

By-and-bye  Raymond  came  up  from  the  park, 
•where  he  had  been  restlessly  wandering  for  the 
last  two  hours.  He  looked  in  surprise  at  his 
uncle's  bowed,  bent  form  ;  then  went  close  to  him 
and  touched  his  arm. 

^^  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

What  a  world  of  woe  there  was  in  the  face  that 
met  his,  as,  with  a  mighty  effort.  Sir  Cyrus  put 
his  grief  aside,  and  said,  gently, 

"She  is  ill,  Eaymond — God  knows  how  iU. 
Xeave  me— let  me  be." 

Full  of  sympathy  and  dread,  Eaymond  passed 
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on  into  the  house,  and  met  nurse   coming"  down 
the  stairs  with  little  Ray. 

"  My  lady  is  not  so  well/'  she  said, ;  "  and  has 
sent  for  little  Ray,  instead  of  going  for  a  drive." 

"  Will  the  boy  not  be  too  much  for  her  ?  Is 
she  seriously  worse  ?" 

"  Little  Ray  will  be  very  good,  and  sit  quite 
still  by  his  poor,  sick  mamma,  and  not  run  about  T 
said  nurse,  looking  at  the  boy. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  the  child  ;  ''  and  I  won't  play 
about  till  mamma  is  well  again." 

^^  Alas  !  poor  lady,"  said  nurse,  in  a  whisper  to 
Raymond  ;  ''  the  day  to  make  her  well  will  never 
come  again.  The  spring  will  come,  and  the  sun 
shine,  but  the  flowers  will  grow  on  her  grave,  and 
the  sun  shine  on  her  head-stone.  Alas !  poor 
lady!" 

"  I  trust  it  is  not  so  bad  as  this,"  returned 
Raymond. 

"  Death  threw  his  shadow  over  her  long  ago  ; 
even  when  that  babe  was  born,"  and  she  pointed 
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to  little  Eaj,  who,  tired  of  waiting,  had  gone  on 
alone ;  ^'  I  saw  it  and  dreaded  it.  But  the  master 
would  not  heed  me.  Oh,  sir,  what  a  house  of 
mourning  this  will  be !  My  heart  aches  to  think 
of  it." 

''  It  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  Sir  Cyrus." 

^^  And  to  Miss  Cynthia,  too,  for  if  she  could 
have  forseen  how  things  would  end,  she  would 
never  have  given  my  lady  an  unkind  word.  She 
regrets  it  bitterly  now,  or  she  would  not  be  up 
there  in  the  Picture  Gallery,  sobbing  her  heart 
away." 

Raymond  j^assed  on,  intending  to  go  to  his 
room,  but  somehow  or  other  these  last  words  of 
nurse's  sent  him,  whether  he  willed  it  or  no, 
towards  the  picture  gallery. 

Yes  ;  true  enough,  there  sat  Cynthia,  crouched 
beneath  her  mother's  portrait,  her  whole  attitude 
betokening  sorrow  and  despair.  She  lifted  her 
head  as  Raymond's  step  sounded,  and 

^^  Is  it  you,  cousin?''  she  said. 
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'^  Don't  sit  here  in  the  cold,  Cynthia,"  he  re- 
plied gently.  ^' It  will  do  you  harm,  and  will 
not  mend  matters." 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  will,"  she  answered,  bit- 
terly. 

'^  Your  father  should  be  your  first  thought." 

**So  he  has  told  you,"  she  said,  scornfully; 
**told  you  that  he  is  tired  of  me,  and  wishes  to 
give  me  away,  like  an  old  glove,  to  the  first 
comer,  no  matter  who  or  what  he  may  be." 

*'  Well?"  said  Raymond,  inquiringly. 

^'  No,  it  is  not  well.  It  is  a  shameful  thing 
that  he  cannot  leave  me  alone,  but  to  suit  his 
convenience,  thrusts  me  upon  any  one  unsought. 
He  lashed  out  Frederick  Aly^in's  love,  and  now, 
at  his  bidding,  would  make  it  burn  out  as  fiercely 
as  ever  !  But  it  shall  never  be  !  I  will  never  be 
his  !" 

In  her  anger  and  indignation,  Cynthia  forgot 
her  cousin's  love  for  her,  and  only  felt  how  she 
had  been  humiliated  and  humbled,  and  her 
anger  blinded  and  carried  her  beyond  her  control. 
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"  You  will  never  be  Mr.  Alj^win's  wife,  Cyn- 
thia ?  Is  this  merely  said  in  temporary  anger,  or 
is  it  your  fixed  determination  ?" 

^^  Don't  I  tell  you  I  no  longer  love  him?  I 
did  love  him  once.  Eaymond,  you  know  I  did, 
and — and  you  know  how  he  treated  me  ?  and 
long  ago  I  hated  him  for  it.  But  I  have  forgiven 
him  now ;  although  I  will  never !  never  be  his  !'* 
and  again  she  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands  as 
she  sat. 

A  new  light  shone  in  Raymond's  eyes.  He 
drew  a  step  nearer,  as  he  said, 

'^  Why  do  you  no  longer  love  him,  Cynthia  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  just  told  you  because  he  deceived 
me  so  cruelly.  It  is  a  shame  of  you  to  rake  it 
up  again.  You  are  sending  me  half  crazy  with 
your  cold,  measured  questions.  "Why  don't  you 
go  away  to  Lady  Jane  ?" 

*'  Because  I  would  rather  be  here." 

"  It's  a  story.  You  know  she  is  everything 
to  you,  and  I  am  nothing.  She  fascinates  you 
with  her  talk  and  her  ways,  and  you  ride  and 
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walk,  or  sit  by  her  all  the  day  long.  You  neither 
of  you  care  for  me  or  what  I  think," 

Cynthia  was  getting  into  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  by-and-bye  she  would  not,  without  Ray- 
mond's help,  be  able  to  escape. 

''  Lady  Jane,"  replied  Raymond,  "  is  a  fasci- 
nating woman." 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  is.  And  I  know  you  think 
so,  but  all  the  same  you  are  very  unkind  to  tell 
me  !  But  you  have  been  a  cruel  cousin  to  me  for 
ever  so  long," 

''  Never,  Cynthia  !" 

'^  But  you  have,"  persistently  returned  Cynthia; 
"you — you — " 

''  What  ?  "  asked  Raymond,  stooping  over 
her. 

^'  I  won't  tell  you !"  she  replied,  "  I  won't  say 
any  thing  more." 

But  Raymond  stooped  lower  still,  and  with  his 
strong  arm,  lifted  her  to  her  feet,  and  as  she  still 
hid  her  face  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  he 
steadied  her  shaking  form  by  passing  his  hand 
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round  her  small  waist,  while  he  drew  her  close — 
closer  still  to  him,  until  he  could  feel  the  quick 
beating  of  her  heart.  Then  he  bent  his  head 
until  it  touched  her  soft  hair,  as  he  whispered, 

"  CjTithia,  you  must !  you  shall  say  more. 
Your  hot  tempered  words  have  sent  the  quick 
blood  surging  through  my  veins ;  they  have  lit 
up  a  long  dormant  feelmg,  one  that  though 
slumbering,  has  never  been  absent  from  my 
heart  day  or  night  since  last  we  parted. 
Cynthia !  cousin !  you  know  I  have  loved  you ; 
how  I  do  love  you,  heart  and  soul.  Will  you 
give  me  hope  ?''  and  he  ruthlessly  raised  her  face 
to  his. 

At  first  she  drooped  her  eyes,  then  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  the  love  he  so  craved  for  shining 
in  them. 

'^  And  Lady  Jane  ?"  she  answered,  blushingly, 
and  half  mockingly. 

In  another  moment  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 
he  had  made  her  whisper  that  she  loved  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE    CHURCH   BELL, 


And  what  said  Lady  Jane  ?  Did  slie  look  pale 
when  she  heard  of  Cynthia's  engagement,  or  in 
her  haughtiness  defy  all  questions — all  suspicions  ? 
or  was  the  latter's  short-lived  jealousy  but  the 
creation  of  her  fanciful  brain  ? 

Lady  Jane  sought  Cynthia  at  once  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  heart  in  which  was  no  other 
feeling  than  that  of  unmixed  pleasure. 

*'  I  am  so  glad,  Cynthia,"  she  said;  '*  I  wish 
you  joy  with  all  my  heart." 

"  It  was  a  surprise  to  you ;  was  it  not  ?" 

"  No,"  laughed  Lady  Jane ;  "  I  thought  you 
loved  him  weeks  ago,  for  one  day  when  Raymond 
was  talking  on  his  usual  theme,  his  love  for  you , 
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you  came  into  tlie  room  suddenly,  and  I  saw  the 
quick  flush  on  your  face  as  you  noticed  his  earnest- 
ness ;  and  I  knew  then,  dear,  that  you  were  sus- 
picious and  jealous  of  your  best  friend." 

The  tears  sprang  to  Cynthia's  eyes. 

^' Dear  Jane,"  she  said,  ^^  forgive  me.  I  Tvas 
foolish,  and  more  than  that,  I  was  wrong ;  almost 
wicked." 

*^  Dear  child,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  but — " 

"  I  won't  hear  any  buts,"  cried  Cj^nthia ;  "  he 
is  my  King,  and  I  am,  so  he  says,  his  verj  Queen 
of  fairies.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  but  being 
happy — I  will  be  happy.  I  am  determined  to  be 
happy." 

"  Please  God,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

'^Oh,  I  will  never  be  wilful  any  more,  but  good 
and  obedient  always,  for  he  is  so  noble  and  high- 
minded  that  I  shall  never  care  to  have  any  way 
but  his  ;  and  then  we  shall  live  at  Woodlands, 
and  you  shall  come  and  see  us  there,  that  is  if 
you  do  not  marry." 

"  Who  should  I  marry  ?"  asked  Lady  Jane, 
turning  away  her  face. 
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'^The  one  wlio  has  loved  you  ever  since  he 
knew  you.  The  one  who  for  your  sake  has  fore- 
tjone  the  vencreance  that  he  meditated,  and  be^ 
come  a  wiser,  a  better,  and  a  worthier  man. 
Dear  Lady  Jane,  do  not  say  him  nay  again." 

^^  Where  will  my  pride  be  if  I  say  yes  ?" 

"  But  should  pride  stand  in  the  way  of  one's 
happiness  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Besides,  we  may  never  meet 
again.  He  is  returning  to  India.  Mr.  Gibbs 
told  me  so  only  yesterday.  Come,  let  us  dress  for 
dinner ;  we  shall  be  late,"  and  Lady  Jane  rose 
and  went  out. 

"  She  shall  see  him  once  more,  even  if  I  have  a 
secret  from  Raymond,"  cried  Cynthia ;  "  but  it 
will  not  be  any  secret  after  all,  because  I  shall 
tell  him  all  about  it  in  the  end." 

With  which  specious  reasoning,  Cynthia  fol- 
lowed Lady  Jane  upstairs,  thinking  as  she  Avent  of 
liow  happy  they  would  all  be  soon,  at  Stony  cleft. 

But  sorrow  came  with  faltering  steps,  then 
giant  strides,  and  at  length  the  day  broke  on 
which,  with  Lady  Bedfield's   half- unwilling  con- 
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sent,  Mr.  Gibbs  sought  the  master  of  Stonycleft, 
and  cautiously  and  carefully,  with  scarcely  dry 
eyes,  spoke  to  the  shaking,  trembling  man  of  the 
dying  state  of  his  wife.  Few  words  were  needed, 
and  fewer  words  of  syrnpathy,  for  Sir  Cyrus 
guessed  what  he  came  to  say,  even  before  the 
fatal  "  no  hope,^  fell  on  his  dulled  ear,  and  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Gibbs  felt  himself  dis- 
missed from  his  presence. 

Who  shall  tell  of  the  strong  man's  agony,  sit- 
ting there  in  the  dim,  obscure  light  of  a  dark 
December  day,  fast  drawing  to  its  close,  even 
as  the  life  of  her  who  lay  fading  away  only  a  few 
yards  off. 

Sir  Cyrus  sat  alone;  no  sign  or  movement 
showing  the  struggle  going  on  within ;  no  un- 
ruly passion  of  despair,  or  rebellion  mastering 
him.  He  was  suffering  an  intensity,  but  suffering 
silently;  his  strong  built  frame  was  as  stalwart 
and  firm-built  as  ever,  but  it  was  bowed  down 
over  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  and  but  for  the 
large  drops  of  agony  dripping  from  between  his 
fingers,  one  might  have  thought  he  slept. 
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The  worst  had  come  ;  that  which  he  had  feared 
and  dreaded ;  that  which  he  had  put  away  from 
him  for  ever  so  long.     There  was  no  hope — none. 

And  must  he  bear  it  ?  But  oh,  God  !  how 
bear  it  ?  How  make  up  his  mind  to  yield  her 
up  ?  As  well  ask  him  to  pour  out  his  life  blood, 
and  better  far,  for  without  her  how  could  he  brave 
life  ?  how  battle  with  such  overwhelming  sorrow. 

For  hours  he  sat  struggling  with  thoughts  that 
threatened  to  madden  him,  and  yielding  to  a 
grief  he  could  not  assuage,  while  she  for  whom 
he  sorrowed  and  suffered — too  weak  to  go  in 
search  of  him — was  waiting  in  anxious  hope  that 
in  bis  despair  he  would  go  to  her  for  comfort,  and 
yet  what  comfort  had  she  to  bestow,  when  to 
look  in  her  wan,  pale  face  only  added  to  his  grief, 
as  he  ceaselessly  repeated  to  himself  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  had  in  a  measure  helped  to 
kill  her.  This  thought  would  never  be  absent 
from  him ;  this  thought  would  haunt  him  all  his 
life  long,  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  of  reproach 
already  burning  within. 
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Lady  Beclfield  sank  rapidly,  and  Sir  Cyrus, 
whatever  mental  torture  it  cost  him  to  note  her 
daily  growing  weakness,  would  let  no  one  wait 
on  her  but  himself.  He  was  hardly  ever  absent 
from  her  side.  Day  and  night  he  watched  over 
her,  for  would  she  not  soon  be  lost  to  his  sight 
for  ever ! 

"  My  darling,"  whispered  he  one  morning,  as 
he  laid  her  on  the  couch  by  the  fire  in  her  bed- 
room, and  tenderly  wiped  her  damp  brow  with 
his  handkerchief;  '^my  darling,  had  you  not 
better  put  off  seeing  Eaymond  to-day  ?  You  are 
not  strong  enough." 

^'  I  shall  never  be  any  stronger,  husband,  and 
I  must  see  him — him  and  Cynthia." 

They  came,  and  Lady  Bedfield  feebly  drew  the 
girl  towards  her. 

"  You  have  forgiven  your  step-mother,  Cyn- 
thia ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

*^  Dear,  dear  Lady  Bedfield,"  sobbed  she,  in 
answer. 

Lady  Bedfield  sighed.     "  I  never  behaved  as  a 
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motlier  to  jou,"  she  said ;  '^  I  might  have  won 
your  love— tkit  love,  for  you  never  saw  your  own." 

But  Cynthia  stooped  over  her  and  kissed  her. 
^'  Dear  mother,"  she  murmured  softly. 

^'  I  don't  deserve  it,  child." 

*^  Yes,  yes,  you  do.  It  is  I  who  am  not  de- 
serving of  your  love.  How  wickedly  angry  and 
jealous  I  was  of  you.  Ah,  you  cannot  tell  how 
my  heart  smote  me  when  I  recognised  you  as 
sister  Magdalen  on  the  very  first  evening  when 
you  came  to  nurse  papa.  Your  thin,  hollow  face, 
with  the  sad  lines  in  it,  haunted  me  day  and 
night." 

'^  God  bless  you,  child,  for  not  betraying  me." 

"  I  would  have  died  first.  Only  Eaymond 
knew  my  secret,  and  he  kept  it  faithfully." 

Lady  Bedfield  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Once  my  enemy,"  she  said,  ^^  but  ever  my 
best  friend ;  to  you  I  would  bequeath  a  sacred 
trust — my  husband.  You  will  soon,  please  God, 
be  a  son  to  him  in  name ;  but  I  would  beseech 
you  to  love  him,  watch  over  him  as  such  in  very 
deed  and  truth.     He  will  need  a  son's  love  when 
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I  am  gone,  Raymond;  will  you  comfort  him  as 
such?  for  his  grief  troubles  me." 

"I  will.     I  ssTear  it!" 

^^  Enough.  I  trust  you,  as  all  have,  and  must, 
when  they  once  know  you.  Be  faithful  and  true 
to — my  daughter^  Eaymond  :  love  her  and  tend 
her  carefully,  for  she  is  but  a  delicate  flower,  and 
proud  as  her  spirit  is  it  might  easily  be  crushed 
by  one  she  loves.  God  bless  you  both  and  make 
you  happy." 

They  left  her  sorrowfully,  Cynthia  in  a  passion 
of  tears,  which  refused  to  be  stayed  even  by  Ray- 
mond's gentle  reasoning. 

Once  more  Sir  Cyrus  came  back  to  his  wife's 
side,  and  she  dozed,  but  restlessly,  and  by-and- 
bye  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  pressed  the  hand 
that  held  hers  so  fervently  in  its  clasp. 

"  I  feel  weaker — far  weaker,"  she  said  ;  ^'  hus- 
band, the  end  is  very  near." 

"Hush,  Marion,  don't  speak  of  it ;  I  cannot 
bear  it,"  he  said. 

*'And  yet  it  must  be,"  she  answered.  "I 
would  stay  if  I  could,  but  I  may  not,  and,  Cyrus, 
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I  die  Happy,  with  you  to  be  near  me,  and  soothe 
me ;  you  to  look  at  me  so  lovingly^  your  dear 
voice  to  cheer  me,  and  to  listen  to,  while  I  pass 
from  life  to  death.  Oh,  Cyrus  !  if  I  must  die,  T 
would  die  thus." 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  part  with  you,"  he  moaned. 

''  Nay,  it  must  be ;  and  you  must  take  comfort 
and  not  weep  for  your  Clarion  very  much,  but 
think  how  blest  she  was  in  having  your  love 
when  she  was  so  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  Did  I 
not  deceive  you,  and  wickedly,  wrongly  creep 
into  your  heart  and  home  ?  And  what  a  sinful 
woman  I  was,  Cyrus.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  my 
sin  that  has  broken  my  heart.  Alas!  that  I 
should  have  to  own,  to  one  so  good  and  true, 
that  I  liam  sinned.  J,  the  master  of  Stonycleft's 
wife." 

^^  Marion,  dear  wife,  you  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach yourself  with .  It  is  I  on  whom  a  life- 
long stain  w^ill  rest ;  I,  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  your  loss." 

**  Nay,  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with." 
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"  I  dealt  yoii  your  deatli  blow." 

^^  No  ;  not  so.     That  came  to  me  before  you — >■ 
you — "  she  hesitated. 

^^  Before  I  behaved  like  a  brute." 

"  Before  you  had  heard  of  my  sin/'  she  said, 
sadly.  "  It  was  she,  your  sister,  who  dealt  it 
me;  but — hush,  Cyrus!  blame  no  one,  or  blame 
your  wife,  on  whom  alone  the  fault  rests.  Mrs. 
Bedfield  did  but  see  me  as  1 9vas ;  not  as  your  love 
blinded  you  into  seeing  me.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  she  went  to  Cumber  ?  On  that  day  what 
an  agony  I  suffered ;  what  fearful  terror.  I  was 
at  the  station  not  an  hour  after  she  had  left  it.  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  drive.  In  all  my  sor- 
rows that  has  been  ever  present  with  me;  I  have 
suffered  since,  but  never  as  I  suffered  then.  That 
hour  was  the  worst ;  it  is  as  vivid  v^ith  me  now 
as  ever." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  clasped  her  hus- 
band's hand  more  closely. 

"Ah!  me!"  she  said,  "what  I  felt  when  I 
found  she  had  gone ;  I  seem  to  see  the  fading 
walls  of  the  station,  the  misty  face  of  the  man  to 
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wliom  I  had  given  the  telegram,  to  feel  the  trem- 
bling of  my  whole  body,  the  weakness  that  seized 
me  as  in  vain  I  struggled  against  my  faintness 
and  bewilderment,  and  reeled  against  a  bench  on 
which  I  had  tried  to  seat  myself.  A  sudden  blow 
recalled  my  scattered  senses,  and  I  came  to  my- 
self as  quickly  as  I  had  fallen,  and  got  up  and 
walked  away.  Strength  was  given  me  to  do  that, 
to  repel  the  wondering,  pitying  looks  of  those 
who  were  near  me.  But  I  felt  I  had  received  my 
death  blow.  I  knew  I  never  should  be  the  same 
again." 

'•God  help  me,"  cried  Sir  Cyrus.  "Oh, 
Marion  ;  have  I  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with? 
Where  was  my  love  and  tenderness  then  ?  Did  I 
not,  on  that  self-same  day,  scorn  and  repudiate 
you  ?  refuse  in  my  madness  to  listen  to  one  word 
of  yours  ?  Oh,  madman  that  I  was  ;  I  wrought 
my  own  anguish." 

*'  Husband,  you  don't  know  half  my  sin,  for  I 
would  have  killed  her  if  I  could  ;  if— if  it  would 
have  left  me  your  love  as — it  was." 
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'^  And  is/'  answered  he, 

"  Through  all  my  sorrow  and  ruin  I  have  been 
true  to  you.  I  loved  you,  Cyrus  ;  do  love  you 
even  now,  when  life  is  fleeting  past ;"  and  she 
drew  his  face  closer  to  hers. 

^^  Marion,  Marion,"  he  whispered,  ^^  your  words 
are  so  many  sharp  stabs." 

"  Cyrus,  dear  husband,  even  had  I  lived,  we 
must  have  been  separated,  sooner  or  later.  I  am 
but  going  before  you.  We  shall  meet  again,  where 
there  can  be  no  sorrow,  no  sin,  no  weariness,  no 
broken  hearts  ;  nothing  but  happiness  and  bliss. 
Cyrus,  dear  Cyras,  we  shall  meet  once  more  yet," 
and  her  face  lighted  up  with  hope. 

There  was  no  sound  in  that  solemn  chamber 
— sol  emu,  for  death  already  stood  within  it — no 
sound,  save  the  sobs  that  shook  the  strong  man's 
frame.     But  his  wife  scarcely  heard  them. 

"Raise  me,"  she  whispered,  presently,  "so 
that  I  may  see  the  bright  sky,  and  fields,  and 
woods,  and  trees,  belonging  to  the  home  where  I 
have  lived  and  loved,  and  been  loved." 
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He  raised  her  as  she  wished. 

"  It  is  a  bright  world/'  she  murmured,  after 
a  moment,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  landscape 
without ;  "  a  bright  world,  although  the  trees  are 
bare  of  leaves  and  the  sky  looks  leaden.  The 
snow  will  cover  my  grave,  but  you  will,  when  the 
spring  comes,  plant  the  flowers  I  love  there,  and 
think  of  me  sometimes,  Cyrus,  and  take  little  Eay 
there  and  speak  to  him  of  his  mother  ;  of  the 
days  when  she  was  happy  in  your  love,  and  re- 
member always  that  I  loved  you  faithfully — truly 
' — that  my  heart  was  yours  ever — yours  alone,  and 
that  to  die  in  your  arms  is  to  be  blest,  indeed.  Lay 
me  on  your  breast,  husband ;  it  is  a  bright  world, 
but  I  am  going  to  a  brighter  and  fairer.  " 

She  lay  in  his  arms,  and  by-and-bye  the  spar- 
rows came  and  twittered  in  the  eaves  of  the  house, 
and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  being  fetched  home, 
with  the  careless  whistle  or  blithe  song  of 
labourers  returning  from  work  told  that  the  even- 
ing was  drawing  in — that  the  day  was  coming  to 
a  close,  that  it  would  soon  be  night  and  darkness 
over  the  fair  lands   of  Stonycleft,   and  still  Sir 
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Cyrus  held  on  his  breast  all  that  made  life  dear  to 
him ;  still  clasped  the  living,  wasted  form  of  his 
wife  in  his  arms ;  still  her  breath  faintly  fanned 
his  cheek,  mingling  with  his;  still  he  watched 
her  as  she  slept. 

The  grey  light  of  a  dull  day  in  January  dawned, 
and  through  the  air,  now  faintly,  now  loudly, 
even  as  the  wind  listed,  but  ever  solemnly,  there 
tolled  forth  the  church  bell  of  Stonycleft. 

It  was  but  one  single  stroke,  deep  and  pro- 
longed; with  silence  between  each  stroke, — a 
silence  that  spoke  of  death,  and  it  smote  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  with  sadness. 

Men,  as  they  passed  by  the  church,  reverently 
lifted  their  hats ;  women  stood  still  and  sighed, 
for  as  each  stroke  fell  they  knew  that  once  again 
that  mournful  bell  was  ringing  out, — as  it  had 
rang  out  twenty  years  ago — the  sorrow,  the 
desolation,  the  bereavement  that  had  fallen,  for 
the  second  time  on  Sir  Cyrus  of  Stonycleft, 

THE   END. 
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